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Eastern Dvaton 
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1200 Mar* el Place 7 ower 


Washington 68121-2100 




OF THE DEFENDANT: 


JULIA TYLER. ESQ 
Johnson & Tyler. P C. 
2127 R Street, N W. 
Washington. D.C. 20008 
(202) 667-6602 


(Index appears lotowmg the iranscrpt.) 


PROCEEDINGS 

V1DEOGRAPHER: Good morning This 
is the deposition of Lucy Henke noticed by 
plaintiff in case number 1:97CV1422 entitled 
Ironworkers Local Union No. 17 Insurance Fund 
et al. versus Philip Morris, et al..in the 
United States District Court, Northern District 
of Ohio, Eastern Division. 

My name is Shelly Sanders, the 
certified legal video specialist operating the 
videotape equipment for this deposition. 1 am 
employed by For The Record and Interim 
Reporting/This deposition is being taken on 
December 17th, 1998 at the offices of Winston & 
Strawn, 1400 L Street, Northwest, Washington, 
D.C., at the time indicated on the lower portion 
of the television screen.Tbe time on the 
screen is 9:06:26. 

1 will now ask counsel to identify 
themselves and indicate the parties they 
represent.The court reporter, Susanne.Tate of 
For the Record, will then administer the oath to 
the witness. 

MR. ARNOLD: My name is Phil 


Arnold. I'm here today with Murray Klcist, and 
we represent the p la in tiff. Taft-Hartley Trust. 

MS. TYLER: Julia Tyler of the law 
firm of Johnson & Tyler representing Philip 
Morris. 

Whereupon- 

LUCY HENKE 

a witness, called for examination, having been 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as 
follows: 

EXAMINATION 
BY MR. ARNOLD: 

Q: Ma’am, as a matter of formality and 
the record, would you please state your name? 
A: My name is Lucy Henke. 

Q: How do you spell your last name? 

A: HENKE. 

Q: Your home address, please? 


[DELETED] 


O: Today you’re appearing as an expert 
witness in this litigation? 

A: Yes. 

Q: Are you appearing on behalf of all 
the defendants? 
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(ij A: Yes, the 4$ 

P) Q: Any mor$ 

Pi A: I was dc^H 

hi AG case. f 
rsi Q: Any othe'f 

n A: There mj^ 

n 0: You wcr$ 

pj speak,at onpfsp 
ra MS.TYLER:^ 
(.01 ^ 
jtij Q: Excuse rrS 

tij] A: Could yd| 

1.3] that, please? ^ 
|u; Q: Did you f 
lis? capacity within 



Pa g* 6 


P« 9 «e 



alTrade Commissi 


! for the Mississippi 


positions? 

|te been one more P 
private practice, so t| 
|in your career? 
Iction, vague. I 
5> BY MR. ARNOLD: 


plain what you mean by 


iu; Q: Did you ^yon^in. an advertising 

ns? capacity withi^SnffHssiess setting? 
ps] A: That would overlap with a lot of 
fin things that I’ve done. I'm not sure what you 
MS] mean by that. 

[is] Q: Did you ever work in Manhattan? 

po] A: Yes, I did work in Manhattan. 

pi] Q: All right, let's talk about 

t 22 j Manhattan, then. What did you do? 

pjj A: When I worked in Manhattan, I had a 

p*j couple of different jobs at different times. 

p$ Q: That’s nice, but I’m asking about 


[i] matter - 
pi A: Yes. 

Pi Q: - that was on behalf of the 
Hi tobacco industry? 

PI MS.TYLER: Objection, vague. 

isi BY MR. ARNOLD: 

[7] Q: Yes? 

PI A: Well, for some part of the tobacco 
pi industry I suppose would be appropriate. 
[it>] Q: Do you know approximately the year 
tii] of that testimony? 

|i*l A: 1998. 

ini Q: Have you had any other employers - 

iu] MS. TYLER: Objection. 

ns; BY MR. ARNOLD: 

M6] Q: * besides Louis Harris and ABC 
[i7] News outside of the academic field? 

[i»l A: Yes. 

[Hi Q: And who are those people? 

poj A: I have had several as clients, 
pi] Q: Could you identify the clients, 
pai please? 

P3] A: It would be really difficult to 

[24j name them all, but I could - 

ps] O: Any of them associated or involved 
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HI with the tobacco industry? 

Pi A: I'm not sure. 

p; Q: Did you do any advertising for the 
(4) tobacco industry? 

(sj A: Have I done advertising for the 
l«3 tobacco industry? 
m Q: Yes, ma'am, consulting. 

f»j AssMot that I know of. 

P, Q( Can yc|u tell roc approximately how 
no; mucH^pmve received as an aggregate total for 
tii) you^Bfforts.testifying for the tobacco industry 
tin in tffilliiliicases and deposition? 

[i3] MS'.TYLER: Objection 

|i«] Tl$§^||iiESS: No, not really^*, 

|isj BY MR. A RN OL D ; 

[is; Qj^LrUover $5,000? P 

[i*j Q:^vcrJ^total of S 10,000? 

[to] total of Si5,000 s 

pi] A: It might be. 

izt] Q: (Ss qj^ikb e over S 20,D00i ^^^j 


P«9* » Pag* 11 

ji) direction from the employer and are under the 

pi control of the employer, and I'm trying to find 

pi out whether you had other employers generally in 

Hi the advertising industry. 

is] A: 1 think that's prerty - still 

ts] pretty broad for me to answer. 

[7] Q: Do you understand what an employer 

m is? 

[Bj A: Yes, I think 1 do. 

[10] Q: Could you just to your best 

[11] abiliry. I’m not going to hold you to an 

nr; accurate list, but could you just name them off 

[is] for me. please? 

tm A: You know, the way that you Ve asked 

t»S) me this, it's going to be very difficult to give 

|i *3 you a good answer, because probably most of the 

[it] companies I have worked for art involved in 
[ii] advertising in some way, including restaurants 
[iq IVc worked for as a college student. If you 
pq] could - if you could narrow it down a little 
pi] better for me, 1 can give you a better answer, 
pz] Q: Let's exclude any work as a college 

|M] student. Let's look at your employment since 
p4j you graduated from school and you received a 
psj Ph.D. 


Pago 10 
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|i] O: Do yi|y prepare your 
pj return^^ 

hi Q: G#n you tell me whetherwbuTiave 
fsj had air^g^Ser employers that you haYfc not yet 
[*] identip®^) me? 
m MS.|||ysR: Objection, vagu|, 

" ove idp*fe: 

m TH iyaB lESS: As 1 said, 1 h texW: 

[io: sevcra|,employers and many, triany clients. I have 
[it; a lon^^Jso.yes, there are many I have not 
[it] identified 

[i3; jllisM BY MR. ARNOLD: 

[14; Q: pithd you identify some of your - 
[is; well, of your employers that you 


[it] idem. 


[13; BY MH. AHNULU: 

[14; Q: pSthd you identify’ some of your - 
[is; well, of your employers that you 

in] have had? 

|i7] A: No, I haven't. 

Ii*j Q: Could you do that, please? 

[is] A: . Probably not. 

I*? Q: To your best ability’. 

ran A: Is there a more specific area that 

pa; you would like to know about that would help me 

pj; answer this? 

P4] Q: Well, an employer is a setting 

psj where you're paid as an employee and take 


[i] A: And you would like to know my 
P3 employers? 

p) Q: Yes, ma'am. 

hi A: Who art involved in advertising? 

[5] Q: Yes, ma'am. 

|6] A: Should 1 refer to my vita? 

pj Q: However it would help you to answer 

{«; the question. 

pj A: Well, while 1 was at Louis Harris, 
tioj one of the clients for whom 1 worked was 

[ii] Seagrams VO. 

(in Q: And the complete list is, to your 

[13] best abiliry? 

[14] A: 1 know 1 can't give you the 

ns; complete list as I sit here today, but 1 can 
jisj name some others. While I was at Louis Harris, 
[i7] the New York Daily News was a client. 

[i»] Q; Any other clients come to mind? 

[ii] A: The Gannett newspaper chain was a 

pc] client. Medical News was a client. 

pi] O: Any other clients come to mind? 

pzi A: Indiana Utilities was a client, 

pij Cellular Mobile Phone I believe was a client 

P4] Newsweek was a client. Parade Magazine was a 

psi client. ABC Television was a client. Charmer 
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(t) Industries was a client. MAM Mars was a 
Pi client.There are others, but those are the 
Pi ones that come to mind. 

Hi Q: You mentioned two employers, ABC 
iq News and Louis Harris, correct? 

K A: Yes. 

Pi Q: Have ynp had any other employers? 
[•] M5, TYLER: Objection, vague, 


BY MR. ARNOLD 

1 identify them. 

, are we talking \ 
I - post-Ph.D., Mr. t 


• now, it’s 


v'eli.in that case, 


Pi Q: Have ygy had any other employe 

[•] MS, TYLER: Objection, vague, 
n overly broa<re||g§|§!^ 

1101 THE WITNESS: Yes, I have had 
lit* several 

M2} L 5 BY MR. ARNOLD 

os] Q: And wo£^d..vbu identify them, 
pi] please? 

ptj MS.TYLEfl: Agath, are we talking 
M« post-Ph - pdte'i jpssri&d - post-Ph.D., Mr. 
P7i Arnold? 

HO MR. ARNQfliL^pit now, it’s 
Mo post-PhD. fcd bsgj 
poj THE WITNESS-Well, in that case, 
pi] some of the clients I have named perh 
paj qualify. becau|piiife|ived my Ph.D. at! 
p31 I was workinga|gj«puis Har m*w 
p.) BY mC^B NOLC 

PSI Q: All rigne^* ’ 




(i! A: And I dbnSi®how which ones came.,, 

pj befoie and wKfih pnes came after. 

pi Q: After reoCmfig your Bachelor’s P"""*""? 

Hi Degree, can y^-Lgjtntify your empIoy#lfS r 'T6Trpe? 

P! A: Well, I - Uwas an adjunct faculty t„ v -~~g& 

10 member at thfeJJ^'ersity of Hartford wKuefVas 
m working on,l|jy doctoral dissertation. Illfplit 
Pi Q: Any owfr employers? >? •; 

pj A: I may hayS^bnc some work for Ine s ■ 

[101 mass commuxyBaupn department at the University 
jit) of Hanford o^|r¥bnsulting basis. 

[izi O: And wh^^d of substance would 
[i3i that have beeE&igs*,. 

[i*i MS. TYLER^CJJ^^tion, vague. 

MO ' BY MR. ARNOLD: 

[10 O: What were you doing for them’ 

|i7j A: I can't be certain whether what I 

M *1 am recalling is specifically for the University 
M 0 of Hartford mass communication department, but 1 
pq may have been involved in conducting some 
pij surveys. 

bo Q: Surveys for what? 

PO A: Various topics. None come to 
p*l mind. 

PO Q: Anything involving tobacco? 


Page IS 


in A: No, not that I recall, 
pi Q: Any other employers? 

Pi A: Sure, there was Focus Group 
Hi Research, which was located in Hartford, 

[si Connecticut. 

pi Q: What did you do for them? 
m A: I helped design a survey of their 
Pl clients and potential clients, 
m Q: Who were these potential clients? 
no! A: It’s hard to remember specifically, 
ini but they were small business owners using 
[121 computers. 

pj) Q: And who were the clients that you 
[i4) performed surveys for? 
mu A: Focus Group - 

MU Q: Research? 

M7] A: Right. Focus Research was the name 
mo of the company. 

MO Q: Did you perform any other surveys 
poi for Focus Research other than small businesses 
pi] and communications? 

PO A: I probably -1 may have conducted 
[23] a few for them and helped them set up their 
P4] telephone interviewing division. 
p*l Q: Were any telephone interviews being 
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[i] performed for the tobacco industry? 
pi A: No, I don't think so. 

Pl Q: Any other work for the Focus 
M Research? 

pi A: Not much beyond what IVe mentioned 
Pi that I can remember. 

Pi O: Do you know if the surveys that you 
pi helped develop, were they used by any tobacco 
P) companies? 

[tq A: I have no idea. 

|ii) Q: Any other employers - 
[in A: Yes. 

M3) Q: - that comes to mind? 

[i4] A: I was employed by the University of 
[isi Massachusetts, I suppose, technically as a 
n*l research assistant while 1 did my doctoral work 
[i7i and as a teaching assistant. 

[i»I Q: Any other employment? 

mb] A: Yes. I taught at the University of 

pq Kentucky. 

pi) Q: Did you teach advertising, 

[Z 2 i marketing? 

pq MS.TYLER: Objection, compound. 

[24] BY MR. ARNOLD: 

pq Q: What did you - what did you 
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|i] teach? 

ra A: ] - I taught marketing courses. I 

pi was an associate professor and assistant 

ki professor of marketing there. 

rsj Q; Other employment? 

fti A: I work at the University of New 

n Hampshire. 

m Q: What were your duties? 
pi A?1 a man associate professor of 
iioj m4rketing|at the University of New Hampshire, 
[iij dr^i^ou have any other employment? 

[i 2 j fffS.TYLJER: Objection. 

[is] "I^Pi^lNESS: Could you be more 

[u] spi'tific about that, please? 

no ^$ 0 $ BY MR.IhfNOLp: 

lie) teaSaai we’re talking abouyg|Wf 

[in situations where there’s an erljploycr-employee 

[i»j rel^^m^m. I don’t know ho^Tt%b?inore 


loycr-employee 


[it] spe 

p70] Inpr^aid. 1 have had sevent 
pi) cli^^l^bably too many fot|m 
P7) here. I'm trying. jP* 

pa) Q: WSedLTm trying to find w 
p<] you s^^ccd^for as an employer, 
[25i the c^fek ^ 


'''remember 


pt particularly 


Pag# 1 e 


p; this is 
H] prodty;^ 
is; that i§jb 
It) this is^ 
m wastes*® 


[id] quest) 



jpR: Mr.Arnold. I as||£$Mi 
icmory test, because def^ianu have 
|o you her curricui^mta^and all of 
'pation is contained therein.! think 
Sly unnecessary, but ? if yousipnt to 
i deposition time, tlf|f|g$gi£ with 


ESS: Was there a* 


BY MR, ARNOLt 


[i 2 j Q: Yc&J?he question is, do you have 
ns; any o&er employers? I'm not asking about 
|i<j client^^eijust specifically employers. 

[is) A: |iS*tfi$ider my clients to be my 
[i«j cmpl oymfet he way that you've defined that 
[in Q: Do you have any employers who pay 
M*j you and withhold income tax from your 
[is; paychecks? 

[ 2 o; A: The University of New Hampshire 
pit does that. 

B7) Q: Any other employers you haven't 
P3i identified here today? 

I*) MS.TYLER: Objection, vague, 

ps) THE WITNESS: I have had other 


[i] employers who have withheld taxes and benefits 
pi from my checks.At this point, 1 don’t think I 

pj have any others besides the University of New 
M Hampshire. 

pi BY MR. ARNOLD: 

[tj O: Does the field of marketing 
Pi encompass advertising? 

(s) A: Yes, it docs. 

Pi Q: Have you experience in the design 
HO of advertising? 
in) MS.TYLER: Objection, 
nr) THE WITNESS: What kind of 

[ii] experience? Would you clarify that, please? 

[i4) BY MR. ARNOLD: 

lit] Q: Have you been asked to help design 
(i«o the substance of advertising? 

Ii7) A: 1 suppose I've been asked to do 
Mi; that at some point. 

[i#i Q: And you have done that? 

lap) A: Nothing particular comes to mind - 

pil Q:YouYebeen- 

[221 A: - but yes. 

pal Q: - involved in helping to devise ad 
t?4] campaigns? 

[25] A: Yeah, I think it depends on what 


|i] you mean by that. 

pi Q: What do you mean by that? 

pj MS. TYLER: Objection. 

W THE WITNESS: I -1 don’t have 
is) that - 

ft) BY MR. ARNOLD: 

m Q: Do you know - do you have a 
pj definition of advertising? 

Pi A: Would you like a definition of 
[io) advertising? Yes. 

[iij Q: And you have a definition of what a 

[1 2 ) campaign effort, an advertising effort? If 1 

[13] asked you have you been involved in any 
|i4) advertising efforts? 

[isi A: That - that covers quite a bit of 
[i«] territory. 

117) 0: Have you ever helped select the 

[it] content of advertising? 

(i») A: I'm sure in various ways I probably 
po) have, yes. 

pi) Q: Would you agree that you need to 
( 22 ) know the nature of the product in order to 
pa) determine whether your advertising is 

iwj appropriate? 

ps] MS.TYLER: Objection. 
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jtj THE WITNESS: What do you mean by 
PI "appropriate"? 

Pi BY MR. ARNOLD: 

W Q: Proper. 

ID MS. TYLER: Objection, 

m THE WITNESS: I - I -1 think 
P) what you're posing here is a lot of different 
m ideas in one&ery bipad question, and if you 
m could be roo^,. specific about that I could give 
ii« you a much beffir answer. 


n ideas in one/very bi 
n could be roci^emgji 
lit? you a muchbeirer 

(in L_ i BY MR. ARNOLD: 

H 2 ) Q: All rig^^u yem were advertising 
tm condoms, fotipstu^ce, and you know that that is 
In) for sexual agttvpcLand that, therefore. . 

ini may be inajpfe^%e to aim your advd^tssig'a*. 
iid young childpg^g$|jgn example. ~ ^ 

twj A: I think 5 'that's judgment that f -^r- \ 

liD you’re maki rwp.I‘p»h ot sure I agree witpp^il 
nil assumption ^ ^ 
po] Q: But thBWteit I'm trying to get f 
pil at. I mean, don’t you need to know sorJftreSlrfll 
p 2 ] about your prfftjap^to determine whefe^^^r 
pi! advertising's af^ropaate? ; | 1 

124] MS. TYLER ^iifisction.va^^nd 

ps] overly btoaJE^^^ pfcMj 


Ml THE WITNESS:Tiihink that the iysMS# 

P! person who deigns an ad campaign necdS^Jtno 
Pi a lot about thLdh&pumers of the prodi*6$iit5t!s 
KJ being advertis^cTiH. that campaign. f ”“™~" * 

ID ^sgggf BYMR.ARNOLtfr'"™^ 

« Q: They ncetfete know the strength 

Pi the product, f^^^tancc? ? , 

1*1 MS.TYLIj||yQ]bi*ction, vague. 
pi THE wnf^E jss Tm designing an ad 
|ioi campaign, undemanding the strength! and 
|m] weaknesses o^ui^^)roduct would be very useful, 
tm BY MR. ARNOLD: 

r»aj Q: Do you |>cgg|iro know whether your 
[i4] client has a burgess strategy to target certain 
psi selected cusu|gmcg^ 
ti6] MS. TYLER: Objection, vague. 

(it] THE WITNESS: There arc a lot of 

(is; different ways of approaching ad campaigns. I'm 

|i 0 ] not sure that what you have just described is - 

poi is a specific approach. 

pt] BY MR. ARNOLD: 

pr, Q: Well, when you advertise, you 

ps] advertise for a purpose? 

P4j MS.TYLER: Objection. 

ps) BY MR. ARNOLD: 
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[ij O: In general., 

P) A: Not in general, no. 

PI Q: When you are advertising for a 
HI Client, you need to know what the client’s 
ra objectives are, don't you? 
m MS.TYLER: Objection,vague. 

P] THE WITNESS: It's always a good 
l«] idea to understand the client's objectives. It 
P] doesn't necessarily mean that those objectives 
[it? will translate to the advertising objectives, 

[ii] however. 

M2! BY MR. ARNOLD: 

[ii] Q: Do you have an opinion whether 
|i4) cigarette smoking causes lung cancer? 
ns) MS. TYLER: Objection, outside the 
[id scope. 

[i7l THE WITNESS: I’m not here as an 
[id expert in medicine. 

[iD BY MR. ARNOLD: 

PD Q: Move to strike that as being 
pu nonresponsive. 

[ 22 ] Do you have an opinion whether 
psi cigarette smoking causes lung cancer? 

P4j A: You asked me - 

PD MS. TYLER: Objection, outside the 


[ij scope. She is an expert witness not in that 
pi area, and I think you know that, Mr.Arnold, and 
P! that - her prior answer was entirely responsive 
[4] to your question, and 1 object that it's been 
ID asked and answered. 
id BY MR. ARNOLD: 

m O: You may answer the question. 

(*] A: Arc you asking for my personal 
ID opinion? 

MO] Q: Yes.ma'am. 

tm A: I’m not an expert in the area, but 
li 2 S I feel there is a - a pretty sufficient risk of 

[13] lung cancer and many other things that relate to 

[14] smoking. 

[is] Q: Do you define a risk differently 
[id than cause? 

[i7] A: Pardon me? Do I define risk 
iib] differently from cost? 
lip] Q: Cause. 

PD MS.TYLER: Objection, outside the 

pi] scope. 

[ 22 ] THE WITNESS: I’m - I'm not 
ps) speculating about risk and cause. At that point 
I 2 *j I was offering a personal opinion.This is not 
PD my area of expertise. 
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ii] BY MR. ARNOLD: 

Pi Q: My question to you is whether you 
p; have a personal opinion regarding smoking 
W causing cancer. In your answer you mentioned 
Pi risk, and I'm just trying to determine whether 
K you define risk differently than cause, 
fri A: I have no idea.That's not the 
ib; area-shat lam offering any expertise in. I 
m really can't answer that, 
rio] Q: S ii|>0u have a personal opinion 
in] whether smoking causes heart disease? 
jij) A^S^^^that’s not my area of 
in) exp^tise, but I feel there's a lot of-evidence 
h<] that|lfi%^ at least exacerbat&Jhcart, disease, 

l>s] have an opinion aflo' ' 

Iirj whefnfpai|rctte smoking is a&dicsivl? 

(>•) MSJYLjjpt: Objection, outsi^pgh^ 

pej T^PBSS|eSS: I am not an 

pi] addiction. pHMl| 

P2) K v BY MR.ABH0.I4); 

PJ] Q: K$^ftq§5trike that as bcihg j ^ 

P<] nonresri^fevc. ;?***-*. 




Ml wheih|r cigarette smoking is a 
pi A: YcmSinow - 



or not’ 


w answer 
IS] THE 1 
be helf 
Pi you’re i 
m expc^ 
TO opinjot 
1 * 0 } 

Hi] Q: I) 

112 ) wheth< 
iu; A: O 


I: Objection, aske 


ESS: Thank you. It’would 
? me if you could 
g about a personal osinior 
on. I’m here to offer eipei 


‘hethcr 


T'O] BY MR. ARNOLD: 

ni] Q: D ta^iaa have a personal opinion 

i>z) whethqfc cigarette smoking is addictive or not? 

in; A: Oillp^his is not my area of 

|nj expert^^Siijt I find that many people find it 

jis: extremg|f!atijffiicult to stop smoking. 

[ir] Q: Do you believe that the difficulty 

lit] people have in stopping smoking is a result of 
[i»j an addiction? 

[is] MS.TYLER: Objection, outside the 

t»] scope. 

P'l BY MR. ARNOLD: 

P 2 ! Q: Your personal opinion, again. 

J»J A: Okay, again, this is not my area, 

P<! and I really can't answer that. 1 don't know. 
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Pi Number 1 was marked for identification.) 

Pi BY MR. ARNOLD: 

p; Q: I'd like to hand to you what we 
Hi have marked as Exhibit 1. which is a Harvard 
is; Business Review article.In this case you wrote 
Ki a report, an expert witness report? 

D A: Yes, 

Pi Q: And did you write that report with 
TO the help of any attorneys? 
no] A: No. 

in) Q: In your report - I'm going to put 
|iz) it on the Elmo. 

iiij MS.TYLER: Do you have a copy of 

I' 1 ) the report for Dr. Henke, because she cannot see 

[is] this monitor 

HO BY MR. ARNOLD: 

(it) Q: Do you have a copy with you today? 

[ill A: No, 1 don't. 

[ii] Q: I have - 

pq MR. KLEIST: She has one.They 
pi] gave it to us. 

P7] MS. TYLER; I don't have a copy of 
p3; the report with me now. 

P4] MR. KLEIST: We only have one. We 
p$l assumed you would have one. 


[i] BY MR. ARNOLD: 

P) Q: Lei me hand to you a copy of your 
Pl report and ask you - and I’U put on the Elmo 
M - whether on pages 13 to 1 4 you have written 
[5] the following statemem. and 1 will quote: 

Pi "A study by Bever, et al., 

P] suggests that one need not wait until 
Pl adolescence to find the skepticism which is 
TO related to attribution of selling intent.The 
[mi study of children from 5 to 12 years old by 
[ii] Bever, et al., 1975, concluded that by age 10, 
liz] children believe that advertising is 
M3] misleading.'' end of quote. 

Ik] Did I read that correctly? 

[is] A: Yes, I believe you did, 

HU Q: And I'd like to direct your 

[it] attention to what we marked as Exhibit 1. which 
ini is Bever's article, and I would like to direct 

tipi your attention to the last page of that 

po) article. I'd like to read to you from Bever's 

pi] article, which states, quote, "What light does 

pz] our study shed on the issues raised by concerned 

P3) parents, teachers, marketers and government 

p4j leaders? Our findings suggest that all children 

ps) under 11 are vulnerable to manipulation by . 
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li] irresponsible advertisers but that some age 
H groups are more vulnerable than others," end of 
Pi quote. 

p] Did 1 read that correctly? 
pi A: Yes, you did. 

n Q: And what the author here is saying 


pi is that the ch^dren^ 
pi manipulation by adi 
PI A: Actually^lH^* 
um MS.TYLEffrObje 
ini to counsel's 
117] THE WITNESS: Ai 
tug the author isit&yugg 
ju) manipulatiote§||g§§ 


nder 11 are susceptible to 
erasing. Is that correct? 


Objection. Objection 
SIS!|Erizadon of the document. 
S: Actually, I believe 
ifcygYhcy arc vulncrabltj>t.o 


,10 Q: And thfW 
|i7) these children the] 
,i»t misled by acpfc^jU 
nn MS.TYLEj«t 


BY MR. ARNOLD^ 
Itjis indicating that | 
pore are vulnerably 
ig. Isn't that correct? 
§ction, i 


pen mischaracterizes the document, 
pi) THE WITNES&yi -1 don’t see that 
BO they're being ®»tea,Jt's vulnerable to 
pij manipulation ^^^sponsiM^BSvertis 
p*l CPiaintif|sij3asg0'sition ~~ 
pa Number 2 was marked fq&idswaificaU 



iiii 


,ij questions about others. In particular, family 
pi smoking, bonding, and approval each received 
Pl unexpectedly low support," end of quote. 

HI Did I read that correctly? 

TO A: Yes. you did. 

to Q: So, the author, Conrad, is 
P] indicating that the family smoking approval does 
(0 not have as much influence on children as one 
to would have thought in the past, 
no] MS.TYLER: Objection to counsel s 

li i) mis characterization of the document, 
tin THE WITNESS: I don't believe 
Its] that’s what they've written here. 

|U] BY MR. ARNOLD; 

ns, Q: "In particular, family smoking, 

,i«] bonding, and approval each receive unexpectedly 
[tTj low support," as a predictor of whether children 
[ii] will smoke. Isn't that what they're saying? 
l*q tc No. receive unexpectedly low 
po] support. 

pi) Q: All right, that's what the author 
pn said. 

ps] A: That’s right. 

Q: And what you said was that Conrad 
psj found strong relationships for peer influence 


Page 30 


in t BY MR. AHNOLD?^^ 

P! O: I'd like tOj^d to you what we 
Pi marked as Exhibit-2, which is from the onus £ 
Journal of Ad &$£$&. And I direct your^ 
pi attention, if I tp@§|irst of ail, to your 


n report in this page 33. item number 7, 

pi and I’ll reaAfvam yp ur repon, quote, 

[t] Conrad, flay ah(LI^U, 1992, reviewed ^^^jes 
m of predictors qfi£|poking initiation among 
|io] children and itJoieScents and found strong 
ini relationships ^&r peer influence and parent 
[i 2 ] influence," cA^^uotc. 

[ij] Did I read$Hi%:orTecdy? 

[it; A: Yes, I bepgg^ggu did. 
iisi Q: Then could I direct your attention 
fie] to Exhibit 2,1 believe it’s the next to last 
[i7] page, page 1722. 

[ii] A: Yes. 

[i«; O: And I’d like to show you the 
po, conclusion of the Conrad report and read to you. 
pi] quote. Though the 27 available prospective 
pzi studies of predictors of the onset of cigarette 
p3] smoking jut far from perfect, wc believe that 
p*l this review has confirmed the importance Of many 
psi well-accepted predictors and raised some 
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[ij and parent influence, strong relationships,but 
pi he said low support, 
pi MS. TYLER: Objection, 

Kl mischaracterizes the document. 

[Si BY MR. ARNOLD: 

TO Q: Is that not correct? 

Pi A: That is not correct the way you 
PI stated it, no. 

to Q: Well, let s look at the Elmo. 

[ioi You Ye used "found strong relationships for peer 
[it] influence and parent influence." and that Conrad 
[iz] states, "unexpectedly low support" with 
,i3] relationship to family influences. Isn't that 
,i4] not correct? 

,is] MS.TYLER: Objection. 

,tf] THE WITNESS: Unexpectedly low. 

,i7] BY MR. ARNOLD: 

[TO Q: You didn't write unexpectedly low, 

(i«l though. 

po) A: I did not. 

pil Q: As an advertiser, would it be 
[ 27 ] important for you to know that nicotine is a 
,231 potent drug? 
p4] A: No. 

pS] MS.TYLER: Objection, vague. 
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pj overbroad, outside the scope. 
m BY MR. ARNOLD: 

pj Q: Wouldn't it be important for you to 
I4j know because if nicotine is a potent drug, then 
is: it may be inappropriate for children to buy that 
I*: product? 

pj MS.TYLER: Objection, vague, 

r»j ov^riy broad. 

p; THE WITNESS: I^sounds like there 
toj are frofTof assumptions being made in that 
iij qufstion, y/hich make it very difficult for me to 
izi anfwgrmli. Again, if you could be more 


i*o] are rm 
|iij qufcstioi 
1*71 an|W§F 
rial specific 

|is) Niipi 


[it] /fFlamtiff's Deposition Exhibit. < 
psi was marked for idg^lNllion.;) 

HU L—,1 BY mr.Crnqld: 

I*?) &?Ler|p»ok at what we'vefmatired as 
p*j Exhita jig:to your deposition ;pd- : Ski%o draw 
|i9] yo ^mention - first. I guess I sgW sj^w 
po] yofifrSrcPiithe 1994 Report ofthi|§fi|geon 
pt) General. Have you seen that before?^ 

pa; Q: $% liktHio draw your attc^^St^ 
pa] page^^Viat repdf^Ssf'd speJnomf^hc 

. . . . SS&E63SS4&5 lilC 


U) 1988^ 
pj add icy 
K physfe 
(4) others 
K quoted 


tft. nicotine was des^l® 
gubstancc comparable : 
Kal and psychologic^ 
ictive substances of gbi 


highly 


end of 


K Dp$S$ad that correctly? fStsm? 
pj I'm not sure,ar^^^^ 

pj onpfc^eiK§)t page, Mr. Henke? 1 , 

rc TH^^^IESS: Mine’s not 
tin; highlighted, but I think I have found the right 
l"l page.'^^ 

P?3 THfit sounds like what 1 have, yes. 
p,] BY MR. ARNOLD: 

[i4| Q: ^ ^^^ have it? 

ps; Q: When advertising cigarettes and you 

[it; are designing an ad, wouldn't you want to know 

in] if cigarette smoking was addictive? 

ps; A: Not necessarily, no. 

tao] Q: Well, in general wouldn’t you? 

pi] A: In general, no. 

(225 MS.TYLER: Objection. 

pa; BY MR. ARNOLD: 

P4j Q: Certainly if cigarettes are 

ps: addictive, that would be an inappropriate 
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[i] product for children. Would you agree with 
pj that? 

pj MS. TYLER: Objection,vague, 

Pj overly broad, assumes facts not in evidence. 

[si THE WITNESS: Well, as I’ve said 
[c] before, I can't offer you an opiniot) on the 
pi addictive nature of cigarettes, and you’re 
Pi assuming that in asking me the question, and 1 
pj can't answer a question given those 
pc; assumptions. 

pij BY MR. ARNOLD: 

(125 O: You're here today testifying as an 
in) expert, are you not? 

(i4) A: Yes. I am. 

psi O: And I’m going to ask you a series 
pt; of hypothetical questions where I - where you 
(iTj are to assume that the premise is true so I may 
PH test the logic of your position. 

[i9] MS. TYLER: Is that a question? 

po) MR. ARNOLD: I’m explaining to her, 

pi) and Counsel. 1 would expea her to do that, 

[ 22 ] because if that is not going to occur, then we 
psi would move to exclude her testimony at trial, 
p4] because I have a right to do that. 

PS] MS, TYLER: Well, Mr.Arnold, this 
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pi witness is going to tell you if she feels 
p; uncomfortable with your underlying assumptions, 
pj and if she is unable to answer the question due 
Hi to the manner in which you have phrased it, 1 
pj expea her to do so and I would support her in 
id doing so. 

m BY MR. ARNOLD: 

i« 0: Let’s go back to the Surgeon 
pj General report. Exhibit 57, and I'll read to you 
(ioi again, quote, "In the 1988 report, nicotine was 
pi] designated a highly addictive substance 
(i 2 i comparable in its physiological and 
(is) psychological properties to other addictive 
ii4) substances of abuse," end quote. 

ps] If that is true, then cigarettes 

pt; are an inappropriate product for children. 

P7] Would you agree with that? 

[i«] MS.TYLER: Objection, vague. 

ii9] THE WITNESS: Actually, that's a 

po] question that is beyond - the way that you 

pi] phrased it is beyond what I understand I'm doing 

pa) here today. 

P3] BY MR. ARNOLD: 

p4] O: Ma’am, is that your response to the 

pt) question? 
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It) A: I guess my response is I don't 
pi think I can answer that the way that you're 
pj asking it. 

hi Q: You understand what the term 

pi “addiction" means? 

pi A: Actually, quite fnnkly.no, I’m 

P) not sure of w^hai th2$ means 

pi Q: Is that tfcf.difficulty you're 

m having with pynypothetiad? 

ioi A: That rai&b&oAn of the problem. 


|i7] you have ph| 
lit! unpleasant, 4 
|i7j addictive pef 


pi Q: Is that tfcf difficulty you're 
m having with piyfiypothetical? 
noi A: That irfefeKp^n of the problem, 
till As I said,I'mlnot a hiedical expert,and I have 
tin no personal oabiiog about it, because I.am not 
{i 3 ] clear cxactljfbnflmat addiction is and what^ ^ 
<uj qualifies as aaaflraoli. * 

ns) Q: Well, that addiction ^ 

liq means that When yq*J cease smoking cjjgstf 
to] you have phwjcaypitbdrawal symptodPi 
lit! unpleasant, Whj£hmav impel, therefore^ 

(iv) addictive pcffSn mlceep smoking. 3 
poj Using that definition of addiction, r 
pn if cigarettes any&gicuve, then wouldnp^ 
rsj agree it’s iruppifopriate for children to sen 

psi A: Who arc jmrarcn? Cai lrott llefind**^ 

P4j some of the otma^rrms? ^ 

psi Q: All right, children, |li 


ni 14,13,12. <n$S ^ 
PI A: Now. woilfei:4 
PI opinion on thi^lga 
MI Q: Is that youPfl 
Pi A: I'm ask - 
PI could clarify. pHll! 
pj answer this. 
pi Q: 1 would lil&Si 
PI personal. profesINIi 
fio: opinion to my qiies 
mi MS.TYLER: fan, 
ftzj question? 
it3] (The rccor dw aj 
114) "QUESTlOf'iWi 



iu like my personal? 


iponse to my - ■ 

^ld like - if you !* s ® sS5 

’clarify, so that I cad;si| 

letting closer. 

f have your opinion;®'* 

sal. expert. I'd like your 

3on,yes. 

pc read back the 


it 3 ] (The recordwa^read as follows;) 

114 ] "QUESTJOf'WttPtet 's assume that 

lisi addiction means that when you cease smoking 

iiq cigarettes, you have physical withdrawal 

1171 symptoms which are unpleasant, which may impel, 

t««] therefore, the addictive person to keep 

nsi smoking 

poi "Using that definition of 
pi) addiction, if cigarettes arc addictive, then 
pa wouldn’t you agree it's inappropriate for 
pi] children to smoke?" 

P 4 ] THE WITNESS: My personal opinion 
psi is that smoking is a distasteful habit and 


(■I dangerous, and I don’t smoke, and I don’t allow 
P! it in my house, and therefore it’s inappropriate 
p; in my house to smoke if I'm the host. 

Mi The professional opinion regarding 
(S) that I think has the - the appropriateness of 
ts] that has been viewed differently at different 
pj times in terms of what age is appropriate, 
m There are legalities involved, which differ from 
id time to time, from state to state, from country 
lioi to country, and this is why I have difficulty 
in) giving you a very specific answer to that 
im question. It’s a very broad question, 

(is) MR. ARNOLD: Okay, move to strike 
iu) that as being nonresponsive, and for the record, 
iisj the answer, there is absolutely no mention of 
tic children, and 1 would ask that the question be 
Ii7i read back to the witness and that a responsive 
iisj answer be given. 

(101 MS.TYLER: I would like the last 

poi part of the witness’ answer to be read back. 

PH THE REPORTER: Which should I read 
r»s first? 

pa] MS.TYLER: Why don't you read the 
R4] whole answer. 

psi (The record was read as follows:) 
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Ml "ANSWER: My personal opinion is 
(21 that smoking is a distasteful habit and 
PI dangerous, and I don't smoke, and 1 don’t allow 
Ml it in my house, and therefore it's inappropriate 
is; in my house to smoke if I'm the host. 

[«l The professional opinion 
Pi regarding that 1 think has the - the 
pi appropriateness of that has been viewed 
Pi differently at different times in terms of what 
(ioi age is appropriate.There are legalities 
in] involved, which differ from time to time, from 
Mil state to state, from country to country, and 
M3] this is why 1 have difficulty giving you a very 
iu; specific answer to that question. It's a very 
MS) broad question." 

M«l MS. TYLER: I think her answer is 
M 7 ) entirely appropriate to that question and she is 
M« referencing ages at which it is specific to 
|iv] smoke. 

poi MR. ARNOLD: Would you read my 

PH question back, please. 

p 2 ] (The record was read as follows:) 

ms "QUESTION:Well, let's assume that 

(24j addiction means that when you cease smoking 

psi cigarettes, you have physical withdrawal 
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[ij ourere® 
U! designift 
pi smokc|t 
H) qucstid| 
[sj to giv6,| 
(*l Q Igg 
n mcatisvi 


[iOj there isjg 

pi) A: Ifes, 
I'ii Q: 

|i3; means^j 
I’') A; Ijgg 
Its] no. 

lie; Q: Well 


tt^ns may differ.And 

livcrtising which encourages them to 

sat are very’ many patjfe^^Sit 

ifigt couJd be explain|d'ttt v tft i iler for me 

agher answer to you. 

:^i understand what SsmoJk^l 
d§e talking about smoking cigarettes. ■ 
mss nods head.) pi§pi| 
rave to answer auditto^e^use 
written record, too, rAa'am ■ 
ijlhink I do. 

f ou understand what "encourage" 

4 

^qi sure what you mean by that. 


[it; Q: well, to promote the use of 
[i 7 ) cigarettes. Is that a difficult concept? 
he; A: AcruaUy.it is. 

[is) Q: Okay. Would you suggest in your 
poi advertising to a subset of adolescents, 17,16, 
pi; 15,14,13,12. that smoking is good? 

P 2 ) A: Would I suggest? No. Would 1 
pjj suggest that to adolescents? 

!«] Q: In advertising. 

psi A; Could you narrow that down, 


Pacje 43 


in please? 

pj Q: Why don’t we have the question read 
PI back, and we will go word by word. 

H) A: Okay. 

[sj (The record was read as follows:) 
fq "QUESTION: Would you suggest in 
m your advertising to a subset of adolescents, 17. 
Pi 16.15.14,13.12, that smoking is good?" 

Pl THE WITNESS: 1 don't even know 
[io] w here that question's coming from. I'm sorry, 
mi BY MR. ARNOLD: 

nil Q: Do you understand what the word 
[13 "suggest" means, ma'am? 

[i 4 i A: Yes. 

[is) Q: And you understand what the word 
|i») "good" means? 

[it] A: I think I do. 

[i«] Q: Do you think it would be 

[isj appropriate in advertising to suggest to 

pa; children that smoking is a good thing to do? 

pit A: Would it be appropriate to design 

pal an ad campaign to suggest to adolescents that 

pi] smoking is good? Is that the question? 

P 4 ] Q: That's the question, 
ns] A: From a lot of different 
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!i) perspectives, we have a lot of different 
pi answers. Can you narrow that down, please? 

Pi Q: As the question is posed, you’re 
Pi unable to answer it? 
ts) A: Perhaps that's the best answer to 
p; that question. Good, thank you. 

[ 7 j (Plaintiff's Deposition Exhibit 
pi Number 47 was marked for identification.) 
m BY MR. ARNOLD: 

[io] Q: I'd like to show you what we've 
[iig marked as Exhibit 47. 

(i 2 l MS. TYLER: I want to state for the 

(is; record again as I did during the deposition of 

[i«] Dr. Ronald Faber that it is my understanding, 

[is] Mr. Arnold, that you intend to show this witness 

list internal tobacco industry documents which may be 

li 7 ] privileged It is also my understanding that 

ini the Judge in this case has indicated that it is 

ns] permissible to do so, and during this 

po) deposition, 1 will permit you to show this 

pi] witness internal company documents, but with the 

122 ) understanding that it is not - that my 

pa] permitting you to do so does not constitute a 

(24) waiver on the pan of any of the defendants. 

ps] BY MR. ARNOLD: 
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m Q: I'd like to show, ma’am, what I 
Pl have marked as Exhibit 47 to your deposition, 
t») and you can see that it's a RJR document 
W stating, quote,‘Research Planning Memorandum on 
t$i the Nature of the Tobacco Business and the 
n Crucial Role of Nicotine Therein,” end of 
Pl quote. W \ 

m Have you document 


m nave you wcbjuijh oocument 
m before? 
no; A: No. 

I*i] Q: Have yo§ discussed - 
t«j) A: No, I don’i.belijsve I have, 
ini Q: Have yo^dl^^ssed this document 
PA before? p^**®*^ 

|isj A; No. I do fetawfetan 't know if I 
(i*i have seen thi£. but I ^ don’t think so. 
it?) Q: I'd like t osc adab you from the 
lt*i second page i^d||j&e heading Memota 
l«j author - oh, ilfiOiuapoint out, is Claude 
poj Teague Junior, April 14,1972. He’s a - hi 
pi] a Ph.D. and worfc|gpatiie research dep; 
p*l one time being direct dr of research. 
p3i I’d like to refaYcreyou the IpST' 
fm] paragraph, in^^^ote, "Inlrlittse, th 
psi tobacco industry may be as b 






srrectly? |§sf|jllll 

ifeague is saying is pilsllll 
jarette industry is in the 

ition to counsel s 
The document speaks for 


|i] specialized, highly rfcualizcd and stylized 
Pl segment of the ^jSrnaceutical industryPSoac:^! 
P! products uniquely contain and deliver nicotine, 
Kl a potent drug wtH^ variety of physiological j 
is] effects," end oflp§%. 
pi Did I read triPP^rrectiy? 

Pl A: Yes.yoiPSii^i [T] 

PI Q: Now, whaf^pTcague is saying is pSislit: 
pi that basically tlu^^garette industry is in the 

l«ot drug business. 

mi MS.TYLER: (abjection to counsel’s 

[in mischaraaeri 2 ai|g|'.Thc document speaks for 

[13] itself. : 

|M) P«S| Y MR. ARNOLD: 

ns] Q: Isn’t that your interpretation? 

M«] A: No, I wouldn’t-I wouldn't 

P7j interpret what be has said beyond what he’s 

(uj written here. 

pr, Q: Shouldn't it be important to any 

po; designer of advertising and promotion to know 

pi] that the cigarette industry sells basically 

pa; products containing a potent drug, nicotine? 

pi] MS.TYLER: Objection, vague, 

p<j overbroad, assumes facts not in evidence. 

psi THE WITNESS: Would that be 
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It l necessary? Probably 
p] BY MR. ARNOLD: 

P! Q: Wouldn't it be appropriate for them 

Hi to know, though? 

is: MS.TYLER: Objection, vague. 

]6] THE WITNESS: That really depends 
n on the circumstances and what - what the 
m campaign is doing and who’s doing it and all 
Pl kinds of other things. 

(foi BY MR. ARNOLD: 

pi] Q: Would you want to know if you were 
[ill designing an ad campaign for a cigarette 
[is] manufacturer? 

|M] A: Would I want to know? 
list Q: That the cigarene industry is 
(iq selling nicotine, a potent drug’ 

[i7) A: Maybe. 

in; Q: Is it just maybe or would you want 
ns) to know? 

po; A: Well, I would want to know a lot 
pi; about the produa and about the consumers and 
P 2 ) about the history of both of those, as well as 
pa] many other things. 

(24j Q: And you haven't been told that as 

psi you sit here today, other than what I've shown 


ID you. Is that correct? 
pj MS, TYLER: Objection. 

P] THE WITNESS: Have I been told 
H) what? 

t $l BY MR. ARNOLD: 

Pl Q: That the cigarette industry sells 
m nicotine, a potent drug, within its product? 
pi MS.TYLER: Objection, 
n THE WITNESS: If there-I'm not 
[io] sure as I sit here today that I know many people 
lit] who have not heard that and need to be told. 
t i2] BY MR. ARNOLD: 

[i3j Q: 5o, you already knew that. 

Ii4] A: That nicotine is in cigarettes? 1 

[is] - it's not my area of expertise.! personally 

[i6] have heard that quite often, yes. 

|i7] Q: And that it's a potent drug of 
[i«j addiction. Have you heard that? 

[i«] MS. TYLER: Objection. 

poj THE WITNESS: Again, that's not my 

pi] area of expertise. 1 don't define addiction 
pz] here. 

pj] BY MR. ARNOLD: 
p4] Q: Have you been told that nicotine is 
psi a potent drug of addiction before today? 
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iij MH. ARNOLD: Objection, vague, 
pi assumes facts not in evidence, 
pj THE WITNESS: By my children - 
W MS.TYLER: Go ahead, 
m THE WITNESS: By my children, that 
I*; would be one place I've heard that. 

ID BY MR. ARNOLD: 

W Q^SFou^ln't you agree that that's 
to important information any campaign advertising 
[ip] des i%teBB 8 ti& >uld know? 
it i] Aplt de - not anyone, no. 

jiat QPsS§^$i|ir children are saying what 
IU) Dr.^cague lias said is true, 
in] Objection, vagu^ 

1,51 T ^i^te ESS: No ’ doift. jfoas^ 

tit) Dr.Teagueand what he has saiijfi* 

HD BY MR. ^RNOCB: 

rn; Q: No, b^l they - but what 
list ehilj^^^ saying is that nicotine is aipotem 
poj drugEstt^lKpiciJon.That's what jJ^jglifcstified 


pi] to. Is that correct? pllll 

122 ] A: Mv children have told m<S that 


l»J cigaref 
p«j proba 


- cigarettes area 


[i] oftdff^Sifi^tiave talked about n 
P) specifieSSy bui - 
pj Q: 4i|l Biapplaud your child 
M you thJpPyour children have r 
[S] the ci&regj^ manufacturing ini 
16 ] MS.xi|y|R: Objection, vagu 
PI overly^mid. 

m THEW1TNESS: In some are; 




i*4] infori 

Its] Indus 


Pi probaWy cf§, but if you could bBjaoa^ specific. 
(ioj maybe |||fn answer that question moft 
(iij speciffeall^|as well. 

(iD BY MR. ARNOLD: 

ns; Q: Ij|j^[g|ur children have more 
iw] informggjgai than the cigarene manufacturing 
Its) industrigS^yasrespect to nicotine being a potent 
i*6j drug of addiction? 

HD ' MS. TYLER: Objection, assumes 
i*s) facts not in evidence 
iis; THE WITNESS: The answer to that is 

l 2 oj 1 don't know exactly what information my 
pi] children have. 

PD BY MR. ARNOLD: 

iw] Q: Did you not testify that your 

124) children have told you that cigarettes are a 

125] drug? 


1 i) MS. TYLER: Objection, 
pi mischaracterizes her testimony, 
p; THE WITNESS: Something like that, 

( 4 ; yes, my children have mentioned that cigarettes 

[5] 

is] BY MR. ARNOLD: 

m Q: And have your - 
m MS.TYLER: Can you finish - 1 

is] want - 

HO] THE WITNESS: Cigarettes are drugs, 

[iij basically. 

HD BY MR. ARNOLD: 

ns) Q: And they are drugs that addict, 

(i 4 ) have they conveyed that information to you? 

(is, A: I don't know that they used the 
lid word "addiction.' 

(iD Q: Have they used something synonymous 
(iij with addiction? 

(id A: I'm not sure. Bad for you. 

ppi Q: I want to go back to the Elmo and 

pi) read to you that, "Nicotine is known to be a 

ppi habit- forming alkaloid, hence the confirmed 

m user of tobacco products is primarily seeking 

p 4 ] the physiological 'satisfaction'derived from 

p 5 ] nicotine - and perhaps other active compounds. 
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(i) His choice of product and partem of usage are 
ID primarily determined by his individual nicotine 
p; dosage requirements and secondarily by a variety 
Ml of other considerations including flavor and 
is; irritancy of the product, social patterns and 
if, needs, physical and manipulative gratifications. 

Pl convenience, cost, health considerations and the 
(»] like. 

id Thus a tobacco product is. in 
[ 10 ] essence, a vehicle for delivery of nicotine 
pi] designed to deliver the nicotine, in a generally 
HD acceptable and attractive form. Our industry is 
[ 13 ; then based upon design, manufacture and sale of 
HD attractive dosage forms of nicotine.” 

Ills; Did I read that correctly? 

(is; A: Yes, you did. 
hd MS.TYLER: 1 would object that you 
in; have not read the entire paragraph.You have 
(is; stopped at a comma. 

( 23 ; BY MR. ARNOLD: 

pi) Q: And it continues, quote, "And our 

( 22 ) Company's position in our industry is determined 

(23] by our ability to produce dosage forms of 
p<] nicotine which have more overall valuable - 
PS] value, tangible or intangible, to the consumer 
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(ij than those of our competitors," end quote. 

W Is that the whole paragraph? 
pi A: I believe that's it. 

K] G: So, Dr.Teaguc for RJR is saying is 
Pi that this industry basically is in the business 
H of selling nicotine, 
pj MS.TYLEQ^Pbj^ction to counsel’s 
m characterization of i^ie document, it speaks for 
n itself. %jsg||# 


pm r BY MR. ARNOLD: 

(llj Q: ISO’t 

ttrj A: I don’tihink that's exactly what 

tm he says, no. ^ 

0*1 Q: He saylgp^maybe 1 can go back to' t 
[iq the Elmo anJp-ne slys, "Our industry ispi 
[id based upon |^g@j*^Bpnufecture and sa|e c 
[i7] attractive dosage fdtftns of nicotine." L 
iuj He said th^lsh’i that correct? * 

]i<] A: Yes. $ 

pm Q: Now, when he says it's based up- ■ 
pi] selling a dosage, of nicotine, the sense of 
m reading this dojcuasen; to an expert in I s 
psj advertising is thag^his' is a product whi 
p<] drug. 

PS MS, TYLE^: Objection. 



(<) speaks for itself 
Pi * # 

pi Q: Isn't it? 

H] A: I don’t krij 

pi actually. I woulj 
w written here.al 
Pi in, as well, 
pj Q: Chcmi^^ 
m You are an expi 
no] and mark cling, | 
in) A: Yes. 

[i 2 ] Q: And as ar^ 

[ii] marketing, read 
in] that this produ| 


| BY MR. ARNOLD:^ 

be question, r 

: go beyond what hfe 
yould ask what his P 


i advertising 
let? 




rt in advertising and 
tat. wouldn't you conclude 
axene, is basically a 


[is] instrument to deliver a dosage of nicotine? 

[i«! MS. TYLER: Objection. 

1i7) THE WITNESS: That's what he 
[tin concludes,!believe. 

[i9j BY MR. ARNOLD: 

pq Q: All right. And isn't that 
pi] something that the advertiser designing a 
p 2 ] program to promote a product should know? 

pi] MS. TYLER: Objection, vague, 
pi] THE WITNESS: As I said, it depends 
ps) on the advertiser, the objectives, the 
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[i] circumstances, a lot of other things. 

a BY MR. ARNOLD: 

Pi O: Would you want to know? 

HJ A: As 1 said before. I would want to 
PI know a lot of things about the product, the 
iq history of the product, the consumers, the 
m history of the consumers, the market ! would 
(■: want to know a lot about these things, 
m Q: Would you want to know that? 

[iot MS. TYLER: Objection. 

[i tj THE WITNESS: That might be one 

M 2 ! thing that would be part of the information 1 

[t3] would include in my research. 

U4] BY MR. ARNOLD: 

ps] Q: You’d want to know, wouldn't you, 

|i(j that cigarettes are a means of providing the 
Ii7] consumer a dosage of nicotine? Wouldn't you 
[ill want to know that if that were true? 

[i«] MS.TYLER: Objection. 

lag THE WITNESS: I'm not sure. 

pi] BY MR. ARNOLD: 

pa] Q: Isn't that important to know, 

pa] because that would tell you that your 

[24] advertising should be designed so it does not 

p*l appeal to children? 

(U MS.TYLER: Objection, 

pi THE WITNESS: 1-the way that you 
P! have phrased that question, it would take me a 
H] long time to answer appropriately. If you could 
is] be more specific. 

pj BY MR. ARNOLD: 

C7] Q: Why don't you answer in the best 
[ij manner you feel you can. 
iq MS. TYLER: Objection. 

[to] THE WITNESS: And that -1 find 

[i ij that the question is very vague, and, for 

[121 example, using your definition of "children," 

[is] there have been times that people who fall under 
iuj that definition have legally smoked cigarettes. 

[is] MR. ARNOLD: I am going to move to 

lie] strike that as being nonresponsive and ask the 

[it] question be read, 

[ii] (The record was read as follows:) 

[iq "QUESTION: You'd want to know, 

[ 20 ] wouldn't you, that cigarettes are a means of 
pi] providing the consumer a dosage of nicotine? 

[ 22 ] Wouldn't you want to know that if that were 

[23] true? 

[24] "ANSWER: I’m not sure, 

pq "QUESTION: Isn’t that important to 
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[ij know, because that would tell you that your 
I?] advertising shouJd be designed so it does not 
Pi appeal to children?" 

I4j THE WITNESS: I've answered that 
pi question 1 feel, 

n BY MR. ARNOLD. 

(7i Q: That’s your response? 
m A: That’s my response. It's very 
pj difficult toWnswer tbc question the way you've 
tie] worked itgbe cause, for example - and I'll 
pi] refu-to my previous answer. 

[<;] talking about the United 

to] Stales of 


ns] d’Ti'l&b e to go back to Dr -fc|Bg§g 
[i«] in and look at page piryoi 

on read to you from ffc-quat^ 

[i»j "Happily, the tobacco indu|m||j|^ 

[ip] bot^S^b^ating and unique inWwn 
pat ph &iaf &ftieal actions, hence r.qtbypi?. 
pi| material orcombination of 
p7) equivalent ’satisfaction,'" end of quote 
p3] Noy^jEfui} read that corre 
oO did. 


you would. 


P) that t 
Hi desig 


|for the tobacco in 
^habituating, isn't th 
^■ertising specialist s 
In advertising camp| 



mething 
feltnow when 



15) cigareffcsjjjs a product? 

is] MS.fVtER: Objection, vagu e. J 

n ‘ TH^^JESS:\PeU, you’re 

l»j that on r tSmc assumptions thatil^^^ue is 

l»j co ri^^^ Pyhat he says, to 

[u] Q: A^KQ&ung what he says is correct. 

M 2 ! A: l|!Pfere a question? 

to; MR.»||WpLD: Can we have the 

IK; questipjfetMd back for us, please. 

[is; Cnfe^clpjd was read as follows:) 
fi«; "QcEstToK’ : Now, if Dr. Teague is 

[in correct, that it's happily for the tobacco 
[it; industry’ that nicotine is habituating, isn’t 
[i»i that something that the advertising specialist 
pa] should know when designing an advertising 

( 2 1) campaign to promote cigarettes as a product’" 

[ 22 ] THE WITNESS: You see, the - no, 
pj] again, that's a very broad question. 

[24] BY MR, ARNOLD: 

PS] Q: You’re unable to answer? 
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[ij A: The way that that is posed, yes. 

t 2 ] Q: Wouldn't it be critical to you as 

pj the advertising expert to know whether cigarette 

Hi advertising was appealing to children? 

p; MS. TYLER: Objection. 

is) THE WITNESS: No, not really. Not 

m necessarily. It depends on many, many other 

m factors. 

m MS.TYLER: Can we take a break? 
iio] We have been going for over an hour. 

)ti] MR. ARNOLD: All right. 

[125 VIDEOGRAPHER: We are going off the 
[is] record, 10:25:01. 

[i4] (A brief recess was taken.) 

[is] ViDEOGRAPHER: On the record, 
tie] 10:35:16. 

lit) BY MR- ARNOLD: 

[it] Q: Dr. Henke, you have a Ph.D. in 
[i*l philosophy? 

ms A: A doctor of philosophy. 

pi) Q: A doctor of philosophy. Could 1 

pzj hand to you what I have marked as Exhibit 27. 

[»j A: Yes. 

p4] (Plaintiffs’ Deposition Exhibit 

ps) Number 27 was marked for identification.) 
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[i] BY MR. ARNOLD: 

p] Q; And we will show the jury that this 
Pl is a JAMA article from - that's the Journal of 
Hi the American Medical Association, May 23/30, 

[5] 1990. Do you see that on the cover? 

10 A: Yes. 

[7) Q: And have you read any articles from 
Itj JAMA? 

pj A: Yes, I have. 

tie: Q: I would like to show you the next 

in) page, and do you see the title there, it says, 

[in "Who Profits From Tobacco Sales to Children?" 
[is; A: Yes. 

[14] Q: I’ll bring that up as much as I 

[15] can. and I'm going to read to you from that 
lie) first paragraph, quote. "It is estimated that 

ii7) more than 3 million American children under 18 
[it] years of age consume 947 million packs of 
[i9| cigarettes and 26 million containers of 
po) smokeless tobacco yearly.These tobacco 
pij products account for annual sales of S 1.26 
[ 22 ] billion . Approximately 3 percent of tobacco 
mi industry profits ($221 million in 1988) derive 
pi] directly from the sale of cigarettes to 
ps] children, an activity that is illegal in 43 
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in states." end of quote, 
pi Did I read that correctly? 
pi A: Yes.you did. 

Pi Q: Now, you see in the article that it 
pi says that 3 milli on children under the age of 
m 18, under 18, are involved with tobacco 
pi products -p" \ 

K A: Yes. I | 
n Q: And yo^liild infer chat a large 
licj number of tfibse ar? smokers? 
nil MS. TYLEjSS^SSSSp^cuon. 
rig THE WfThtesS: Actually. no. I 
|i*l wouldn't infi^aoyihing from this, but -Mwr 
l«l what is writto^^^ is a little bit diffetenpjps 
p« Under 18 years of age consume cigarettes an 


rig the wrrr 

lisj wouldn't in 
1 «; what is writ 
pa Under 18 yt 
pt] smokeless t 
t'Jl 

rig Q: Would 
[is) million chili 


[,g J BY MR. ARNOLC 

ini 0: WoultW^PlUe with me that if 
pi! million cMSiirteSidcr the age of 18 si 
poi that would be a large number? 
pi) A: Three mitiqn? 
pg Q: Yes, ma’^ ^ 
pr A: Three m^^is a larg^ESgber. 

P4j Q: And if^|s*ttjqn childr^SS«fc 

M smoking cigarettes, shoul^t^ii| ciga 




[i| industry check 
Pl advertising is «tj 
P! MS. TYLER: J 
P) THE WITNE® 
Pl answer that bp; 
n should or shot£ 
m they may tx ^g 
pi children. ' ^ 
Pi i 

psi Q: I d like td 


determine whether its 
Baling to children? ||§ 
ijKtion. 

t^oon'i know if I can' 

^ question, whether^ 
5^1 If they did, for cx4cnj 
j^d of trying to market! 

jf BY MR. ARNOLD^ 
iqiv you page 2786 of 


PH Exhibit 27, ana’ll quote to you. "Children who 


pg become addic^Pro nicotine frequently become 
psj lifelong custoi|&¥S'«pf tobacco companies. Each 
l»] child who bec^Basb^dictcd can therefore be 
[isi considered an ’investment’that will pay 
ps) dividends into the future. Among smokers bom 
(i7) since 1935, almost half started before the age 
(isi of 18 years, and among 24-ycar-old smokers, 68% 
[is: indicate that they began smoking prior to age 
pm 18. It seems reasonable to conclude that 
pi] approximately half of all tobacco industry 
pg profits. S3.35 billion annually, represent the 
(23! long-term profits from childhood addiction to 
p<j nicotine." end of quote, 
psj Did 1 read that correctly? 
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[ij A: Yes, you did: 

pj Q; Now, if 68 percent of amokers under 
m age 24 started as children, wouldn’t you agree 
Pi that the tobacco industry should check its 
P) advertising to make sure that it’s not promoting 
pi smoking among children? 
n MS.TYLER: Objection. 

ID THE WITNESS: Actually. 1 - 
is; MS.TYLER: I think you misstated 
[ioj the article, Mr.Araold. 
nil THE WITNESS: No,actually I'm not 
[ig sure I would connect the two the way you have, 
[ig BY MR. ARNOLD: 

|i*} 0: If 68 percent of smokers age 24 

list started as children, then shouldn’t the 
[ig cigarette manufacturing industry check its 
[ig advertising to sec if it's appealing to 
[ii] children? 

[ig MS. TYLER: Objection, 
pg THE WITNESS: I’m not sure that 
pij would be an effort that would be fruitful, 
pg BY MR. ARNOLD: 

p3[ Q: You don’t know, though, unless you 

P*1 try. 

pa A: Well - 
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[i] MS. TYLER: Objection. 

PI THE WITNESS: Actually, there is a 
pj lot of evidence that there are factors other 
fil than advertising which prompt adolescents to try 
pj smoking. 

P! BY MR. ARNOLD: 

[7] Q; You certainly wouldn’t want 
(•! advertising, though, to encourage children to 
m smoke, would you? 
jig MS.TYLER: Objection. 

(in THE WITNESS: Again, there’s a link 
[ig here that you’re - 

l„j BY MR. ARNOLD: 

[i 4 ) Q: Well, we know if the statistic that 
[is] smokers aged 24,68 percent of them started as 
[isi children, that we have a significant problem 
[ig with children smokers. Would you agree with 
hi] that? 

[isi A: No, I wouldn’t. 

poi Q: I’d like to go back to the Elmo, if 

pij we could, and show you in the article, it says 

pg S3.35 billion represents the long-term profits 

psj which originate from the addiction of children 

IM] smokers. 

ps) Do you see that? 
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A: Yes.l do. 

O: That would be a lot of motive for 
an industry to advertise to children, wouldn’t 
it? 

MS.TYLER: Objection. 

THE WITNESS: I think that what the 
author says, it’s reasonable to conclude, and 
thisu^a conclusion that has been made based 
upoh somejBgures that I -1 don't see. 

BY MR. ARNOLD: 

Qf-Are you disputing the S3.35 billion 
shown on Elmo? 

A&No, I see it here. 

Q|jigfijg!Sb have another figure in 

A?: WelL there is apparently ap0t of* 


i^tat goes into this figure,'ashich 

Si ,_-_<_ % 


makes a lofbf assumptions basj 
quiaifk, -,; 1 ’ people becoming \ 
w-hi&ijsjgaaien with similar sruq 
hesitate to accept without quei 
writt cohere, yes. : 

Q: Doyduhave another figi| 


Pi A: $ 
Pi O: U 

Hi If S3. 3* 
isi long-t| 
tsj of chili 
P) forth! 


S oplc not 
.and from 
uld 



3es the S3.35 billio 


^ - 3 - strike that, 
iion is the annual 
trofit that comes fr^ouhe 
, then that would be a lot 
irette industry to adleHSI 
h’t it? 

tR: Objection. Cahs^forf ' 


addiction 


tioi spect 

[in TH^S^NESS: I mean, 1 would not 
t'Z] - I wc^not conclude that based on this. 

[is; f ^ BY MR. ARNOLD: 

i>«] Q: £#tlSc to direct your attention 

its] to have marked as Exhibit 41 to your 

no depo^iessfelid I d like to show under the Elmo 

11 7i that it’s the Report of the Surgeon General 

n»] entitled Reducing The Health Consequences of 

!'»; Smoking, 25 Years of Progress, the Report of the 

poj Surgeon General, 1989, 

pi] Did I read that title correctly? 

pzi A: Yes. sir. 

pa] (Plaintiff’s Deposition Exhibit 

p<; Number 41 was marked for identification.) 

("I BY MR. ARNOLD: 


115] tO W] 
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Q: Have you seen that document 
before? 

A: No, 1 don't think 1 have - I don't 
know that I have seen this one. 

Q: I’d like to show you page Roman 
(i), if 1 may, Roman little (i), and that it 
states under item number 4, quote, "Smoking 
begins primarily during childhood and 
adolescence," end of quote. 

Do you sec that statement? 

A: Yes. 

Q: Did 1 read that correctly? 

A: Yes. 

Q: Do you have any evidence to dispute 
that statement? 

A: No. 

Q: Isn't the cigarette manufacturing 
industry based in part upon the addiction of 
children? 

MS.TYLER: Objection. 

THE WITNESS: I - I think that’s a 
fairly strong statement. I'm not sure. 

BY MR. ARNOLD: 

O: If the Surgeon General is correct, 
that smoking primarily begins during childhood 


and adolescence, then the main customer support 
that keeps the industry going are children. 

MS.TYLER: Objection. 

BY MR. ARNOLD: 

Q: Isn’t that conect? 

A: No. 1 wouldn’t agree with that at 
all 1 think that’s making a lot of assumptions 
beyond what's written here. For example, some 
quitting also takes place during childhood and 
adolescence. A lot of experimenting takes place 
in childhood and adolescence, and - 

Q: Well, we - I'm sorry, go ahead. 

A: - and those arc issues that aren’t 
necessarily addressed here. 

Q: I’d like to draw your attention to 
page 8 of this exhibit. 

MS.TYLER: 1 don’t have an 8. 

BY MR. ARNOLD: 

Q. I'd like to go back, if 1 could, to 
Exhibit 57,and that was a Surgeon General's 
report in 1994. Preventing Tobacco Use Among 
Young People, Report of the Surgeon General, and 
direct your attention to page 8 of that report, 
and I’d like to read to you, quote. "Since most 
smokers try their first cigarette before age 18, 
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(» 'Since most srriofe 
Pl before age 18^%u 
p] of new cimomlrf 
HI each year tnusvncj 
Pi smoking and 

f7) Now, if that is 


m basis of the’cijjj 
Pi are new childr 
|iq die orquit.Isrf 
it.] THE WITNE| 
IP] that's not cons! 


Ears try their first cigar! 

S ® people are the cl^j 
or the tobacco indiii 
bee the many smok^ 

f ny who die from 
ases,' end of quoted 
« pne. then the p 
et|e manufacturing ing 
pnaokers who replace 
L&|t correct?" 

?^Jo, I would say 



nij BY MR. ARNOLD: 

i“l Q: Isn't tha^u^a^is of the 

l.s) cigarette manufacturing industry’s advertising, 

[>«] to appeal to young children? 

nn MS.TYLER: Objection. 

[>•) THE WITNESS: 1 wouldn't agree with 
[.si that. no. 

(zoi BY MR. ARNOLD: 

pi] Q: Today, if 68 percent of children 
122 ] stopped smoking, in the long run, that would 
pi]'shrink the tobacco industry's business by 68 
n*i percent, wouldn't ft, if the JAMA article is 
ps) correct? 


|i] MS.TYLER: Objection to form, 

p] THE WITNESS: Un-huh, I wouldn’t 
p; agree with that. 

HI BY MR. ARNOLD: 

pi Q: If the Surgeon General - go back 
PI to the Elmo, please. If the Surgeon General's 
Pi statement is correct that we’ve highlighted 
t*i here, then shouldn’t the cigarette manufacturing 
p) industry review its advertising to sec if it's 
lio] appealing to children? 
in] A: Well, first of all, what you're 
rai referring to in the Surgeon General's report on 
[is] page 8 combines tacts and opinions, I think, and 
iu] I’m not sure I accept the statement as true as 
ns] written, but if I were to. 1 would suggest that 
[.«; there is a lot of research already regarding the 
[iT] effects of advertising on initiation of smoking 
[i«I and that the tobacco industry can refer to that 
[.«) body of literature rather than conducting new 
pq research. 

pi) (Plaintiff's Deposition Exhibit 

P 2 ] Number 55 was marked for identification.) 

[23] BY MR. ARNOLD: 

[M] Q: Let's go to the tobacco industry, 
ps] I'd like to hand to you what I Ye marked as 
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[i] Exhibit 55. I’d like to show on the Elmo, you 
P) can sec that this is a document - this is from 
Pi the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, October 6, 
m 1982, it's from a Ms. 

[S] D. S. Burrows, and if you look at the last page 
pi of the document - I'm sorry, the next page, 

Pi you'll sec that Diane Burrows is in the 
pj marketing development department for RJR, and 
pi I'd like to read to you from the first page, if 
[to] you took at - and it indicates under the 
in) subject heading of NBER, and you can see that 
[i 2 ] that stands for the National Bureau of Economic 
mi Research, Models of price sensitivity by age and 
[14] sex, and then further down it has a summary of 

[is] findings according to the NBER models, that 
((«] teenagers and younger adult males are highly 

[it] price-sensitive. 

Its) Do you see that? 

|i9] A: Um-hum. 

pc] Q: Would you audibly answer for the 
pn record? 

p 2 ] A: Yes, I'm sorry. 

123) Q: And then you can see a heading that 
p4) has children or teens, 12 to 17. Do you see 
psj that? 
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til A: Yes. 

pi □ : And when you go to the next page of 
Pi the RJR marketing document. Ml read into the 
hi record, quote. "But. the loss of younger adult 
is; males and teenagers is more important to the 
H long term, drying up the supply of new smokers 
P) to replace the old.This is not a fixed loss to 
t»; the Mdustrt: its importance increases with 
p; ume^&jffi^ycars. increased rate per day 
no] woi^rMve been expected to raise this group’s 
I”) coniumpsi.on by more than 50%." end of quote, 
uzi |Tdl read that correctly? 
pa; AiJ&s.^u did. 

[u] G: IslPnQianc Burrows of the Ty|t j 
ns] ma^em W ucpartment - develi^ptii^tii'ttlepartment 
iie] sayifeg|$j^|jggame thing that the |jirgeqfl General 
jit] was sayinggmat the children a|e replacement 
in; sriK^sM those who quit orpSri^*®! 

[is] Object to couns els, 

poj chafacter^tion of the document,sTspeaks for 


jit] was sayin 
in] sme^^si 

poj character 
pi] itself. 
m TH ^ 
ps] would eg 
P<] large qoc 
ps] depiWMc 


(i) from 


m not 7 f 

,a A: 17 


f SS: 1 don’t kno 
Pond wha 


Context that I don’P 
BY MR. Al 
ou’re speculating, ^ 


isjpait of a 


eting 
is is taken 
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is: A: Iwytjid not speculate - , j 
Pi MSfrf^R: Objection, 
t?) THlPIPPNESS: - about - |§|§p§|| 

pi B y MR- ARNOLD: 

(*) Q: ^m^ct’s go back to thcP®®®f 
jioj docud^^ijplease. J'll read the first sentence 
in] again tSSilr Conclusions. Quote, "Hut, the loss 
[in of younger adult males and teenagers is more 
[13: importjgm to the long term, drying up the supply 
[iaj of ne^fnibkiprs to replace the old,’ end of 

[is; quoieP®* 8 ™^ 

[is] Now, there is no question that this 

[in author from the marketing development department 

in; of FJR is talking about replacement of the old 

its; with new smokers from that sentence. Isn’t that 

-poj correct? 

pi] MS.TYLER: Objection to the 
pa; characterization of the document. 

123) THE WITNESS: There is a reference 

pi) to the supply of new smokers to replace the old. 


m BY MR. ARNOLD: 

I?, O: And those new smokers are in part 
pi referred to as children. Isn’t that correct 7 
Mi A: I don’t see that. 

[S] Q: Teenagers, and we go back to the 
PS front page of the document, when you see teens. 
[7] you can sec that they are referring to 12 to 
p] 17-year-olds. Do you sec that’ 
js] MS. TYLER: Objection. 

W BY MR. ARNOLD: 

[ii] Q: Then when you come back to that 
[it] page that I just quoted to you from, they are 
[iaj referring to younger adult males and teenagers, 
[ii] Isn’t that correct, that the word "teenagei'’ 

(is] appears? 

lit) A: In that sentence,yes.the loss of 

[i 7 ] younger adult males and teenagers, yes, in that 

[is] sentence. 

[is] Q: "Is more important in the long 
[7p] term, drying up the supply of new smokers to 
I 2 i) replace the old.” 
p 2 ] Do you see that? 

A: Yes, I do. 

Q: Now, I want to go back to Exhibit 
][ 2 £] 57 and the Surgeon General's 1994 report. If 


I 

Ii] you look there, the Surgeon General says, quote, 

17] "Since most smokers try their first cigarette 
PI before age 18,young people are the chief source 
H) of new consumers for the tobacco industry, which 
is] each year must replace the many consumers who 
p] quit smoking and the many who die from 
[7] smoking-related diseases.” 
pj Don't you see a connection there? 
js] MS.TYLER: Objection, 
no] THE WITNESS: 1 see 12 years 
in] difference between these two documents, to begin 
lit] with. Could you tell me what page that line is 
|i»; on the Surgeon General's report, please? 

(nj BY MR. ARNOLD: 

11 sj O: Page 8. 

[is] A: 1 don’t think these are saying 
|i7] exactly the same thing, and, in fact. 1 wouldn't 
Mi] speculate about the connection between the two. 
[isj I sec some words that arc the same. I see some 
[ 20 ] of the - maybe phrases that are the same, some 
pi] references, but I'm not sure why you are Unking 

[ 22 ] these two documents. 

[23] Q: You’ve testified for the - on 

pi] behalf of the tobacco industry three times? 

[ 2 $ A: 1 have been deposed. I’ve never 
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|i] A:NO,l-ll« 
P) complex than i* 
pi down to. It’s a 
Hi that you're maitj 
pi heard that a lo^ 
Hi advertising an^ 
n totally diffei*njL 
Pi seem to be itt& 
10] Q: You wouic 

|tq Surgeon Genera 
fitj information rqp 
M 2 ] United States tp 
pi] MS.TYLER:C 


pTh's a lot more '' ■-■.j. 

^^you are attemptingjt 
iryssimple but broad stfctemenf 
Spil’ve read that a lot. rve 
Ig^onnect that with |mgps^ 
^effect on smoking i|a > 
|jgj|e. and that’s what yf|pl®| 
ujjing to do here. k:8>slw^ 
agree with me that the 
j&ji reliable source of 
rding smoking and health in the 
Sirica? 
lection, vague. 


t«] overbroad. jfeaarifea^ 

US] THE WITNESS: 1 think regarding 

ii*i health issues, the Surgeon General is a very 

(in credible source of information for many people. 

ri«i BY MR. ARNOLD: 

no! Q: Is your answer yes to my question? 

poi MS.TYLER: Objection, asked and 

PU answered. 

pa} THE WITNESS: I believe I worded my 
mi answer just a little bit differently. 

(Ml BY MR. ARNOLD: 

rsj Q: 1 think you may have therefore not 
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Pl answered my question. 

pi A: Oh, no, 1 don’t feel that was not 

Pi an answer to your question. 1 want to answer 

Hi your questions. I'm having trouble today, 

Pi because some of the questions are very broad, 
hi and when I’m answering them. I'm trying very 
PI hard not to misstate,and in doing that, 
hi sometimes I may have to reword to become more 
1*1 specific, because there are some very complex 
poi issues here, and as 1 sit here and tell you I 
(tij can't respond to some of the questions, it’s - 
(121 there's really a lot behind that when I tell you 
(ill I can't rcspond.Therc are some complexities 
(>«] involved that you're not always touching on. 
i«s] So. if 1 answer, pardon me for changing the 
ti«l wording somewhat, because I would like to be 
[i7i more specific in what I say to you. I'm sorry. 

[t*l Q: I am going to move to strike that 

[i*i as being nonresponsivc and ask the question be 

poi read back to the witness. 

pi] MS.TYLER: I think Dr. Henke’s 

( 22 ) answer was perfectly responsive and was, in 

PH fact, a valiant effort in trying to explain to 

(24i counsel that his questions are vague, overbroad 

] 2 s) and in many cases incomprehensible. 


PI THE WITNESS: 1 was trying to be 
pi polite. 

pi (The record was read as follows:) 

HI "QUESTION: You would agree with me 
is] that the Surgeon General is a reliable source of 
1*1 information regarding smoking and health in the 
(7j United States of America?" 

(sj MS. TYLER: Objection, asked and 
1*1 answered.You can answer to the extent your 
[iq answer would be any different. 

[uj THE WITNESS: Here is an example of 
[ 12 ! why 1 have changed the wording of that question 
[in in answering it. Credibility is something that 
[it) is determined by the individual. For many 
[is] people, on issues of health, the Surgeon General 
iisi is a highly credible source of information, and 
li7i to that extent, 1 agree that the Surgeon General 
[t«i is a credible source of information. 

[.a, BY MR. ARNOLD: 

poi Q: I'd like to show you from Exhibit 

Bit 41, which is the Surgeon General’s 1989 report 

122 ! 

[231 MS. TYLER: What page are you on? 

p4j. MR. ARNOLD: Page Roman (v). 
psi THE WITNESS: Okay. 
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BY MR. ARNOLD: 

Q: And I'll read to you, quote. 

"Research has shown that one-fourth or more of 
all regular cigarette smokers die of 
smoking-related diseases," end of quote. 

Did 1 read that correctly? 

A: Yes, you did. 

Q:-^knd that's another reason why 
children shc|uldn't smoke, because it's hazardous 
t it? 

: Objection. 

SS: I- 

: Outside the scope of 


SS: I think I’ve toi 
opinion is that pe 


BY MR. 

Q!*X3fgi$fiat includes childret 
A^mi^cludes children. 

Q: And that's another reason 
that’s An other reason why the 
manufdii§linq& industry should Sioj 
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MS! 

ms: 

l>7) 

M*i 

ns 

PO] 

pi) 

m 

P3J 

PS! 


: Objection, vague 
not in evidence. 

ESS: It sounds like 
that they do atter 
Uy manipulate chili 
nswer with that as| 
on. 

BY MR. 

etically, if they do |j 
children to induce them to smoke - 
: Objection. 

BY MR. ARNOLD: 

;eon General’s statement 
:S to death of one-quarter or more 
ette smokers is another reason 
why advertising should not appeal to children, 
isn’t it? 

MS. TYLER: Objection to form. 

THE WITNESS: In this question, 
you're discussing advertising's appeal to 
children.you are discussing the effect of 
advertising on smoking initiation, you arc 
combining a lot of issues which are not in the 
statement that I see before me. 

MR. ARNOLD: Move to strike that as 
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[tj being totally nonresponsive and ask the question 
P3 be read back. 

r»i (The record was read as follows:) 

l<j "QUESTION: Hypothetically, if they 

Pi do manipulate children to induce them to smoke 

m the Surgeon General's statement that that leads 

P) to death of one-quarter or more of regular 

Hi cigarette smokers is another reason why 

Pt advertising should not appeal to children, isn’t 

[ini it?" 

in) MS.TYLER: I think her answer is 
ha) entirely responsive to your question, as 
ns) incomprehensible as it was. 

[i«l THE WITNESS: ] cannot possibly 

its) answer the question the way you’ve asked it. 

I") BY MR. ARNOLD: 

fiTj Q: Okay. Let me go on and read to you 
lit) from the Surgeon General, quote, "The 
n»i predecessor of this volume,The Health 
po] Consequences of Smoking, Nicotine Addiction, 
pi) provided a comprehensive review of the evidence 
m that cigarettes and other forms of tobacco are 
pal addicting and that nicotine is a drug in tobacco 
P4] that causes addiction," and 1 am going to dose 
ps] the quote there. 
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[i) Did 1 read that correctly? 
p) A: Yes, you did. 

PI 0: And you are familiar with that 
w literature,are you not? 

IS] A: To some extent, 
pi 0: Do you agree that from your 
P) layman’s point of view that cigarettes are 
addicting 7 

P) MS.TYLER: Objection, asked and 
no] answered at least three times. 

Ml) THE WITNESS: We have been through 
[ia] this. 1 think - it’s not my area of 

(ii) expertise. My personal opinion is that for some 
(t4) people it is very difficult to quit. I don’t 

(is) know what qualifies as addiction. I'm not a 
Ht) scientist, but there's sufficient evidence for 
(i7j me to recommend to my children not to smoke, 
in; although as 1'vc told you, I don't have to do 
(is) that, because they tell me how bad cigarettes 
poi are. 

pd BY MR. ARNOLD: 

tz 2 ) Q: It goes on and the Surgeon General 
psj states, quote, "These two factors refine the 
p4) argument that smoking is a matter of free 
ps) choice. Most smokers start smoking as teenagers 
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Hi and then become addicted. By the time smokers 
P 3 become adults, when they would be expected to 
pi have greater appreciation of the health effects 
kj of smoking, many have difficulty quitting,- and 

is) I am going to stop the quote there. 
r Did 1 read that correctly? 

m A: I believe you did, yes. 
m Q: Now; goingL>ack and looking at what 
m the Siiree &feiGftft iiinU has said, he's said that 
■o] most smokers start smoking as teenagers then 
,,] become add*, - !**! Now, is that your 

it] understanding, too? 

m MS. TYLER: Objection. ^ 

i4] THE Wlf NEffi.^That is written by ‘*^383 ^ 


m the Surgeon < ^ral has &fld. he s sai 
tio] most smokers""start smoking as teeruf 
|iij become Now, is that your 

M 2 ] understanding, too? 

I<« MS. TY LE R; Objection. | 

li«] THE WIT NESS; .That is written by 

i <5 the comitli^^o wrote the Surgeti 
M«] report in |gg^iig| since then 1 think; 
|i7] research has begun to more precisely 
im terras for studies and specific 

(ip; state ments.i svquldn 't go beyond wh 
j 2 oj here in inferring anything about wha 
pi] beUeve. w 

P2] BY MR. ARNO 

t2J] Q: If the t 
(2*1 collectivcl 
( 25 ] advertising'an 


eneral’s 




i uni 

3UStl 



ma 

< 

ybe- 

PSP 

ife 

sta 

tistic 
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[i] several different kinds of marketing and - and 
pi probably combining brands. 

Pi O: If - if it s advertising, 
m; promotion and marketing, would 54 billion as a 
Pi collective annual expenditure by the tobacco 
PI industry sound about right? 

I?] A: 1 don’t know.That seems awfully 

f») high. 

p] Q: What’s your figure? 

[10] A: 1 don’t know. 

[11] MS.TYLER; Objection,vague.What 
[iz] year are we talking about? 

[is] MR. ARNOLO: Any year. 

[m] THE WITNESS; I don’t know. 
t i$] MR. ARNOLD: Wc need - 
n<i THE WITNESS;! don’t know about 
iuj that. 

(i«I MR. ARNOLD; Wc need to change 
Its) tapes now. 

pej V1DEOGRAPHER: We are going off the 
pi] record.This ends videotape number one.The 
122 ] time on the soten is 11 : 13 : 16 . 
pal (A brief recess was taken.) 

P 4 ] V1DE0GRAPHER: Here marks the 
ps] beginning of videotape number two in the 


(ij that - that mM^mokers stan betweei 


Pi 50 percent to 1 ! 
Pi don’t you third 
Pi cigarette indii| 
is; sec what effec 
m children’s deth 
Pi MS.TYLERf 
pi assumes fajtf| 
p; answered, 
tioj THE WITNE| 
|nj say I believe I) 
(i 2 ) before.There | 
[is] the effects of a 
(i4) initiation, and I 
[is] ■would be addi 


percent under the a( 
fen it's incumbent ui 



check its advenoiing arid 


S as on affecting theb 
to smoke? 

fiction, vague. I 

orm evidence, asked a$ 


tioj THE WITNESsfjes.l was going to 
(iij say I believe Ivjrlfnswered that question 
(■ 2 ) before.There of evidence regarding 

[is] the effects of sy^aartising on smoking 
[i 4 | initiation, and Ldg& L-bclicvc the industry 
[is] would be adding much to the social science 
[i«l literature in conducting its own research.and 
i> 7 ] besides, 1 don't know how the industry would do 
(i»j that without having it appear to be a marketing 
[i>] campaign. 

P°l BY MR. ARNOLD: 

pi) Q; My figure of 54 billion a year in 

( 22 ] advertising and promotion, does that sound about 

[23] right to you? 

P 4 ] A: Actually, 1 would like to see where 

p 5 ] that is from, because that seems to be combining 


it] deposition of Lucy Henke.The time on the 
Pi screen is 11:17:34.You’re on the record, 
p; BY MR. ARNOLD: 

( 4 ) Q: I’d like to hand to you what's been 
rsi marked as Exhibit 31. which is the Philip 
it] Morris. Incorporated Response to Plaintiffs' 

PI First Requests for Production. 

(0 (Plaintiffs’ Deposition Exhibit 
pj Number 31 was marked for identification.) 
do] BY MR. ARNOLD: 

pi] Q: I’d like to draw your attention to 
[i 2 l page 45, and I’d like to show you under the Elmo 
[i 3 | - page 45? 

(i 4 j A: Urn-hum. 

[15] Q: - the heading that says Philip 

[is] Morris, Incorporated's Advertising, Marketing 

!|i 7 ) and Promotional Expenditures for Cigarettes in 

ilii] the United States, and then there is rwo 

1 ( 10 ] columns, one has a column of money and one has a 

IPO] column of dates. 

Do you see that’ 

A: Yes. 

Q: Did 1 read that correctly? 

A: Yes. 

Q: And I would like to show you the 
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ii] "Annul 
17) promcj 
pj of quo 1 
Ml M 
PI Q - A 

Pi S447.4 

PI A: 4 

i»j 

pi today? 
no] A: V 

111) Q; V 

[17 docut| 
[isj A: A 

in] seen if 
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gS^endimres on advera 
riW cigarettes," do you 


lo you see 1997 the 

w 

tyou aware of that b 


nd 

Hat, end 



think I've seen this, no, 
did you see the Philip Morris 


[is) A: Aegualiy, I’m wrong. 1 have not 
|i*l seen Morris document I thought at 

[is] first this was the complaint itself. 1 haven’t 
|iej seen this. 

jin (Plaintiff's Deposition Exhibit 

[i»l Number 32 was marked for identification.) 

[ibj BY MR. ARNOLD: 

poj Q: I'd like to direct your attention 
pi) to Plaintiffs’ Exhibit 32 and direct your 
pn attention to the face sheet that says, ' Comes 
pi) now, Lorillard Tobacco Company.*’ 

P‘i Do you sec that? 

PS) ''A: Yes. 


ii) Q: I’d like to show you what is marked 
pi as Exhibit 13. If you look at Exhibit 13 under 
p) the Elmo, you can see that it's dated October 
(4) 15,1987. Do you see that? 

IS) A: Um-hum,yes. 

is] Q: And it's entitled Project LF 

Pi Potential Year 1 Marketing Strategy? 

PI A: Yes. 

P) Q: And then you go down to the 
no] highlighte d part of the document, do you see 
in] where 1 highlighted it? 

M7] A: Yes. 

pas Q; It says that, "Project LF is a 
[i4j wider circumference, non-menthol cigarette 
(is; targeted at younger adult male smokers 
116 ] (primarily 13-24 year old male Marlboro 
[i7] smokers.)" 

[iij Do you see that? 

(i»l A: Yes. 

poj Q: Now, this is an indication, isn't 

pi] it, that RJR has a product that they want 13, 
rz) 14.15,16,17-year-old children, in part, to 
ps) buy, isn't it? 
p4] MS. TYLER: Objection, totally 

pq nuscharacterizes the document. It speaks for 
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(i] itself. 

PI THE WITNESS: I’m not - 
pi MS.TYLER: And I don't have a copy 
HI of that document, by the way. Counsel. May I 
Pi please have a copy? Thank you. 
w THE WITNESS: I have no idea where 
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p) this comes ffjpn otjn what context you would 
PI find the original document, and I'm very 
tq reluctant to meaning from this beyond 

(iq what’s written: 

pi] Wssd BYMR.ARI 

[ 12 ] 0: Well. look at what’s 

pj] written. .gii 

p*j A: Umhuij^ ^ j 

psi Q: Itsaysi&afHiCTe’sa cigarett 
pq targeted - dc|i^ggis$crsund thai 
l«i at younger adult maft smokers, pi 
pq year old mal^Sferibbro smokers. 


ssaW BY MR. ARNOLD: 
: look at what’s 


s a cigarette 
rrstand that, coi 




pq Do you s^ 
poj document? 
pi] A: I do. 
pal Q: They are; 
pij explaining the : 
P*] cigarette in mi 


rithin the 


i?at|thor is 
fnof 
IB year-o 



pq the meaning yotTglcan fro 


PI MS.TYLER: Calls for speculation. 

Pl THE WITNESS: - I - the way that 
pi you’ve stated that, you’ve again combined a 
pi couple of concepts that do not necessarily 
is] equate. 

m BY MR. ARNOLD: 

n 0: If the cigarette manufacturing 
Pl industry has a strategy of targeting children to 
m sell cigarettes and they spend $4 billion a year 
pul advertising, marketing and promoting, then don’t 
pi) you need to be concerned that that advertising 
pz) may appeal to children? 
psi MS. TYLER: Objection. 

[i4j THE WITNESS: I think I would be 
pq more concerned whether appeal of advertising 
pq translates into anything such as smoking, and I 
[in think there’s a lot of research which indicates 
i«q the effect of advertising on children, 
pq BY MR. ARNOLD: 

pen O: If it is a strategy of the 
pij cigarette manufacturing industry to spend 
pq billions of dollars to influence children to buy 
pq their product, if that’s true, arc you saying 
pq that that expenditure of billions of dollars is 
psi worthless? 





ssggssasjSg 




T7THi*iifl<v 
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Q: Mov 



[ij sophisticated advertiser and promoter of its 
pi products. What pan of the industry? In what 
pi promotions? In what advertising 7 There are 
W some successes and some failures, some effective 
re means of advertising, some not. 

K BY MR. ARNOLD: 

m Q: In general. 

I»j A: I can’t answer that in general. 

(v That's a specific issue, 
up; Q: If the cigarette manufacturing 
ini industry spends billions of dollars promoting, 

(in advertising and marketing its products, do you 
[til believe they would do that without assessing the 
it*] effectiveness of their expenditures? 

[is] MS.TYLER: Objection, assumes 

[it] facts not in evidence, vague, overbroad, 
lit) THE WITNESS: An advertiser who 

|i«] wishes to be cost-efficient would be well 
(is) advised to test effectiveness of an ad campaign, 
poj and that’s the advice that’s given in most 
pij textbooks. 

I 2 zi (Plaintiffs’ Deposition Exhibit 
f»; Number 15 was marked for identification.) 
p*j BY MR. ARNOLD: 

ps) Q: I'd like to hand to you what we 
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fi] high-level corporate official? 

Cl MS.TYLER: Objection, misstates 

pj the question. 

W THE WITNESS: As X understand it, 

Pi the person who's communicating is at this point 
n not. Isn't that what you told me? 

Pl BY MR. ARNOLD: 

n Q: I’m saying is itV- is that that 
n man was in the iTtXriteting department and held - 
ties let's assume^re held a supervisory position. 

Imj Can you asslMggf with me? 

[tai A: All rigra»I'U assume that with 

|t4] Q: And it' ^^^^^ written to the 
|tsi president offtne company.Can you asspffc that 
h«] with me? "y 

li7) A: Yes. 

lie Q: Wouldj^^fl^hink that anything^ 1 
P« going to th^ig^dint of the company 
po] significance’to the business of the lili||g| 

pi] corporation? w = j 


E2] MS.TYLER: pl 
p n overly broad. ^ 

P*1 asallg 

psj Q: In general. 


ion, vague and 



Hi MS. TYLER: 

pi THfeWITNE^: fiat's a very broad 
pj question, but ijfSfsay that based on iiljF”””™'' 1 ? 
w experience in* eorg§ >arLies. there arc a lbrtSF"> 
l$t memos that gc^iuhe president from aJUdn^bf 
K people and a utkmos of topics, and the lact 
pj that it’s sent to thepresident is not reaS^^^ 

Pl indication dfjj^ Camber, 
m BY MR. ARNOLD?™^ 

no) Q: Let's go ^aacjto the Elmo, if we 
[it] could, and I'd Jpcto show you the subject of 
[ 12 ] this correspondence, and it says, quote. "MOD," 

[ia] and I want yor^fjgyissume that's market 

iu] development Sg^|||^em, "MDD Repon on Teenage 

tig Smokers (14-17)" do you see that? 

[is] A: 1 do. 

to] Q: And do you see where I have - I am 

[it] going to read the whole thing in the record, and 
[is; it says, quote, "Attached is the MDD repon 

[ 20 ] covering the aforementioned subject. Last 
pi] January, a repon was issued on this subject 
pz] that indicated that Philip Morris had a total 
(23| share of 59 among 14-17 year old smokers, and 
P4] specifically, Marlboro had a 52 share.This 
PS) latest repon indicates that Philip Morris' 


[ini Q: Let's go 
nil could,and I'd 
[i 2 ] this correspor 
[ia] and I want yoi 
iu] development 
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[i] corporate share has increased by about four 
pi points: however, Marlboro remains the same at 
PI 52." 

H] Did 1 read that correctly? 
is] A: Yes, you did. 

1*1 Q: And this letter going to the 
Pi president of ItfR is tracking market share of a 
ir, Philip Morris product among 14 to 17-ycar-old 
ro children. Is that correct? 

[io] MS. TYLER: Objection to the 

[ti] mischaracteriration of the document, h speaks 

[i 2 ] for itself, and I also want to state an 

[ia] objection on the record that this document 

[u] refers to an MDD report. At the bottom it 

ns] states it has an attachment.The attachment has 

M«i not been provided, and Counsel has repeatedly 

[in asked this witness to refer to documents which 

[id are incomplete and has not provided the witness 

[id sufficient time to review even the incomplete 

po] pages that have been provided. 

pij BY MR. ARNOLD. 

pz; Q: I'll bet you forgot the question 

p3] now. 

P4| A: I don’t think - was is there a 
Pd question? I thought you said is that right. 
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[i] Q: And your answer? 
pi A: Did - that you read that 
pj correctly? I assume that you read that 
w correctly, yes. 

id Q: This is a - a memo, so to speak, 

[sj going to the president of the company indicating 
Pi what the market share of Philip Morris is among 
i«j 14 to 17 year-old smokers, isn’t it? 

[#] MS.TYLER: Objection. 

[ioi THE WITNESS: You've told me it’s 

|iij the president of the company. It states that a 
lid repon was issued last January. It indicated 
[ti! Philip Morris had a total share of 59 among 14 
|i4) to 17 year-old smokers. 

[is] BY MR. ARNOLD: 

[i£] Q: Now, you’re an advertising expert, 

[i7] correct? 

[i»i A: Yes, 

iisj O: And you understand what market 

po] share means, correct? 
pij A: Yes. 

pa] Q: And what this is doing is looking 

pal at what the market share of - that Philip 
P4j Morris has among 14 to 17 year-old smokers, 

Pd isn't it? 
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li] A: In some place from some report that 
m 1 don't know about, whether it’s a certain 
p; geographic area or time frame or spillover from 
H) a national study, where they've pulled this 
[£] information together. I have no idea what that 
(t] represents.! would not say, I think as you 
P) )usi said, that it's a share of Philip Morris, 

Pi period. 1 tffcnk that’s a little general and can 
m be feken i^a lot of .different ways. I have no 
|icq idea wllff the source of this is. 
ft ij to strike that as being 

mi norfesjxvilSive and ask that the question be read 
ii3] backup th^ witness and that the Elmo show the 
i«) dodumflirso that the jury majrc*^ hap this 
os) wii|ililPi|stilymg. 
ns] I think her answer was. 

li7) entirely responsive to your qu|siietn: Isfie has 
[is] expmucdJo you that she’s hayif ; 4 ^diifeculry 
|t 0 ) witl r ydim q uestion because it caataiat a host of 
po) assuMpo&lfS which are improper a$o jhat there is 
pi) a great deal of information whrcrnsm^idoes not 
rn have actaass to which she nee(te:*»*P#wcr your 


pi] quei 


m have sre 


er your 



(ij is loofi 


Pi smoke 


ord waS 
!ON:Anl 


t what the market sip* 

'N* 

is has among 14 to 17 s ; 
i't it?" iff 


MS«#YLER: Same objection^ 


Pi THE 
is) standj 


NESS: And myans^verwilp 

BY MR. ARNOLD: 
nswer is yes? 

rR: Objection. PIMI§ 
NESS; My answer is not that 


mz) MS^fYL^R: Objection, asked and 
113 ; answ^reoiand 1 ask that counsel not 
[i«j miscl^i^|erize her answer. 

[1S) ^^§^1 BY MR. ARNOLD: 

[is] Q: "Why don't wc look at this a little 
[in more closely. 
lisj A: Okay. 

|i9] Q: The document says, "Last January, a 

BO] report was issued on this subject that indicated 

pii that Philip Morris had a total share of 59 among 

B 2 ] 14-17 year-old smokers." 

pt Now, that would refer to a market 

P*; share, wouldn't it, from your vantage point as 

ps; an expert on advertising? 
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|i] MS.TYLER: Objection,vague, 
pi THE WITNESS: Even within this 
Pi document there is discussion of corporate share 
W and specific brand share. 1 don’t know without 
P! seeing the original report what this is a 
F! reference to. 

[7) BY MR. ARNOLD: 

H Q: You know what the title of the 
1*1 report is. It’s MOD Report on Teenage Smokers 
net (14-17) that is the general subject, isn’t that 
lit) correct? 

[i3] A: That is correct. 

lisj Q: I'd like to go to the document 

li4) again and read to you where it says, 

list "Importantly, the report further indicates that 

ns) RJR continues to gradually decline, and between 

li7j the spring and fall 1979 periods. RJR's total 

[i*j share declined from 21.3 to 19.9 " 

lit] Did 1 read that correctly? 

pq A: Yes, you did. 

pi) Q: Now, from a vantage point of being 
pz; an expen in advertising, looking at that 
pas sentence, given that the subject is a report on 
P4) teenage smokers, wouldn’t you understand this to 
ps] mean that the RJR market share of teenage 
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li) smokers was declining? 
pi A: It wouldn’t - 

P) MS.TYLER: Objection,the document 
Hi speaks for itself. 

P) THE WITNESS: I wouldn't take it 
n beyond what I see here, and what 1 see here 
m causes me to question what they are talking 
pi about to begin with. It could be share of some 
n viewing audience. It can be share of any of a 
no] number of things. 

tii] BY MR. ARNOLD: 

[it] Q: And it could be a share of 14 to 17 
lisj year old teenagers, couldn’t it? 

[i4j A: Well, but they can also be within 
[isi some medium, viewing -within some geographic 
[is; area. 1 - I have no idea what this is a 
(i7) reference to. 

ni] Q: Have you ever seen these kinds of 
nr, documents before today? 
pq A: What do you mean by "these kinds of 
p<) documents"? 

p7i Q: Documents indicating the market 
P3j shares of 14 to 17 year-old smokers. 

B4) MS.TYLER: Objection, 
ps; mischaracicrizcs die document. 
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(.] THE WITNESS: If- I may have seen 
Pi documents similar to this. I*vc seen a lot of 
pi documents that axe considered internal 
(4) documents. I'm -1 don’t know if I’ve seen 
H this or not before. 

p, BY MR. ARNOLD: 

( 7 j 0: Then it goes op to say, “Hopefully, 

n our various planned Activities that will be 
pi implemented iihmfifi] will aid in some way in 
itoi reducing or correcting these trends." 
m Doynusl^^ 
tm A: 1 do. 

tm Q: Now, if folates back to the i 
l<4] subject teen^^^^kers, 14 to 17. then.th||p| 
p« would be anjtndicatfon of a company stpltlgy 


i.«i market to ch£ara*gS*n’t it? f 

lit) MS.TYLER:Objeftion, the document^ 
in] speaks for it$jellys§lMlls for speculation.' 
ns) THE WITNteSi&^ould never take | 
pel this as an indication of any company sq| 
p,! s- BY MR. ARNOLD. 


P'l J-v OT Bfl 

m Q: And if thjpS^fi^ cot 
pas strategy, then t^gggjsrould lo 
p*j that this is agjg|g|^§py over 
ps] billions of dollars in an att£ 


Pi children. 

A t S, _ . I ■ _W MUUU. Ulb MU V4 «V>a VVl* S »*»W ” VT u«i 

; I think trails £>very broaa leap, 

, , . pi percentage of those quit, what percentage ; 

pj to say that this^ociimcnt is an tndicauonTQSrn 1 y , . . 

r . jT_ , I*! experimenters, and it always depends on tr 

Ki millions of doHara#r spent to market to \ * , , . v . t 

, , , 7^- - _ , j i ra definition of smoking that is in the parucut 

ra children. 1 dorv^ftc that the two are . , .. 

„ J T x I«1 a rude that you re reading. 

K at all, and I fee^^pons.ble attempting m , B Y MR ARNOLD: 

n go anywhet^^d what’s written off^^ge. M Q; Shouldn . t you nccd to know ^ 

pj I - a lot of thtr^^^e wrinen within m order to assess whether advertising is havii 

w corporations tl|g||re tossed, are disre^rded, „„ c (j ect upon children, inducing them to sm< 

m are not asked %||^e seen a lot of them, and [11( MS. TYLER: Objection. 

(..) I have no idea^fiai context this is found in TH e WITNESS: 1 don't think I would 

ti 2 i Q: We knoi$S3&9$ more than a majority (iJ] need to know the number of people initiat 

t«) of new sraoke^fc^n as children from the (M , smo king before 18 to assess the effects of 

1.4] statistics we s^g|§j the JAMA article. Isn’t |tS) advertising at all. I think that’s a totally 

i<s] that correct? [1S] different question. 

[.*5 A: A majority of new smokers start as [171 (Plaintiffs' Deposition Exhibit 

i ,7 l children? [)tl Number 26 was matked for identification.) 

fi*I Q: Correa. BY MR. ARNOLD: 

[19] A: I've seen a lot of figures po, Q ; I'd like to hand to you what I’ve 

poi estimating percentages of smokers would begin marked as Exhibit 26 and put that under tf 

pi] before the age of 18. pa Elmo. 

pa Q: The JAMA article I showed you said paj MS.TYLER: Can I have a copy 

pi) that 24 year-old smokers who were surveyed, that p<j Counsel? Thank you. 

p4) 68 percent of them started as children. psj BY MR. ARNOLD: 

ps] MS.TYLER: Objection. __ 


;§a company 
uld ioripffto 


in BY MR. ARNOLD: 

p) Q: Remember that? 
pj A: I'd want to look specifically at 
Hi the paragraph, but there was a reference to 68 
is) percent of 24 year-olds. I'm not sure what - 
1*1 Q: If a majority of new smokers are 
m children, 17,16,15.14,13, maybe lower, and 
i»i we see documents where a cigarette company is 
Pi trying to increase its market share of children 
iiioj smokers, then that would suggest, wouldn't it, 
in] that the marketing strategy is one to sell and 
mi market to children, isn't it? 

;is) MS.TYLER: Objection, assumes 
(u) facts not in evidence and calls for 
(is) speculation. You may answer. 

(id THE WITNESS: 1 would suggest 

[ 17 ] that's a very loose and nonsdentific approach 

no to a collection of documents that you have shown 

[i9i me that 1 wouldn't connect in that way. 

po] BY MR. ARNOLD: 

pi] Q: Do you believe that a majority of 

pz] new smokers are children? 

p si MS.TYLER: Objection, vague. 

P4) THE WITNESS: I don't think I've 
ps] really seen data on that. I've seen a lot of 
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n corporations i 
i.o] are not asked 
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(i) figures regarding the initiation of smoking 
Pl before the age of 16.1 don’t know what 
Pi percentage of those quit, what percentage are 
(4i experimenters, and it always depends on the 
pj definition of smoking that is in the particular 
id article that you’re reading, 
pi BY MR. ARNOLD: 

[*! Q: Shouldn't you need to know that in 
pi order to assess whether advertising is having an 
[mi effect upon children, inducing them to smoke? 
ini MS.TYLER: Objection. 

[tsrj THE WITNESS: 1 don’t think I would 
(id need to know the number of people initiating 
[i4] smoking before 18 to assess the effects of 
I is] advertising at all. I think that’s a totally 
no different question. 

[i 7 j (Plaintiffs' Deposition Exhibit 

[i«l Number 26 was marked for identification.) 

ttU BY MR. ARNOLD: 

po) O: I'd like to hand to you what I’ve 

pi) marked as Exhibit 26 and put that under the 

p 2 ] Elmo. 

paj MS.TYLER: Can I have a copy, 

p4] Counsel? Thank you. 

hi BY MR. ARNOLD: 
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IS) smok<s$ 
[£! MS. i 


] read that eorre 
k so. yes. 
s indicating a great su 
Ig the market share 
|Camel products. Is Mi 
ER: Objection. = 
t BY MR. If 

i what the article is ba 
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pj W»;'jYtaER: Objection. ; | ^ 

|.oi TH^^JESS: No. the anicill^l 

in) sayinesfiftfteCamel's share has increased from 0.5 

pzi percen^^32.8 percent. 

(IS) f i BY MR. ARNOLD: 

)i*] Q: XJpEihai is dramatic, isn't it? 

MS) MS.ffYLj|.R s ! Objection. 

1 .6] 0mm BY MR. ARNOLD: 

|i7) Q: That change, if it's true, 
li*] A: There is an assumption that I 
[•»] cannot accept. 

paj Q: If you assume that the market share 

pii of the illegal children's market went from a 

t zr. half a percent to 32.8 percent, that is a 

r»i dramatic change, isn't it? 

p«j A: Well, 1 should say that 1 will not 

psj assume much from this article to be accurate, 


I.) MR. ARNOLD: I’ll move to Strike 
pi that, and I would want this noted for the record 
PI at this point, if you would, for ease of 
Pi reference. 

(si BY MR. ARNOLD: 

I*] Q: Do you have any information to 
Pi refute the fact that sales of Camels to children 
[»] were $476 million per year profit? Let me 
pi strike that and make it a little dearer. 

[io] Do you have any evidence to 
mi indicate that RJR did not make $476 million per 
fi 2 ] year from the sale of Camel cigarettes to 
(is) children? 

mu) MS. TYLER: Objection, 

ns] THE WITNESS: I have no evidence to 
lit) suggest whether this is accurate or inaccurate 
|i7] at this moment. 

I,t] BY MR. ARNOLD: 

[is] Q: Has RJR provided to you statistics 
poj showing what their profit may be from the sale 
pi) of Camel cigarettes to children? 
pa) MS.TYLER: Objection. 

PS) THE WITNESS: No. 

pi) BY MR. ARNOLD: 

psj Q: Has RJR provided you statistics as 
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m increases of nyuket 
pi) MS.TYLEf||ob|rction. 
p*i THE WiriS-UlnbeneriU 
psi Advenisingcampaign ot^e 


P) Q: And yofto^ 

Hi I bet you. ", 
[si MS.TYLEffnOf 

W 

p] Q: ThatlR|W 
K it, in a busine»§i$ 
m MS.TYLER^i 
pen THE WlTN^SSl 
ini different rca||uuL 
(I? goals are sutQgyy 
fi3) goals. 

['*) 


sed. 

BY MR. ARNOL 

muni cate for a pur 



leCXlOn. pKHSKKW 

‘ BY MR. ARNOLfate mv^ 
Se some money, isn’t I 

|ection. 

There are a lot of 

for advertising. Campaign 

. terms of communication 


[i*l ' • BY MR. ARNOLD: 

[isi 0: UI am trying to determine the 

['«i success of my marketing, would one measure be 

lit) the change of market share? 

in; A: A marketing campaign may have as an 

[i#i objective a shift in market share, among other 

poi things. 

pi| Q: And the bottom line is generally to 
pai make a profit for the company, isn't it? 
mi A: It depends. 

P4j (Plaintiffs' Deposition Exhibit 

psi Number 45 wa$ marked for identification.) 
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Pi BY MR. ARNOLD: 

pi Q: I’d like to show you what's been 
Pi marked as Exhibit 45. 

Hi MS.TYLER: I have it, 

[5] BY MR. ARNOLD: 

l#l 0: This is a RJR document, can you 
P) see? 
pi A: Yes. 

m Q: And it's dated March 16,1992, and 
[io] the author is Thomas C.-1 think it's Griscom 
ini executive vice president, external relations, 
lit) Do you see that? 

[isi A: Yes. 

[i4] Q: And attached to that document, do 
nsi you see the heading Percent of Camel Volume 
[i*i Underage? 

[i7) A: Yes. 

[ill Q: This information was not provided 
n»j to you, was it? 
poi A: NO. 

pij MS.TYLER: Objection. 

[22| BY MR. ARNOLD: 

poi Q: I'd like to show you a column that 

pi] says Number of Smokers Underage, 12-17. Do you 

psi see that? 
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Pi A: Yes, I do. 

PI Q: And on the right-hand side is a 
Pl figure, do you see that? 

Hi A: $2,389,000? 

[51 Q: Yes. 

in A: Yes. 

pi Q: And I'd like to show you further 

pi within the column, it looks like it's F, it 
pj says,''Percentage of Total Cigarettes Accounted 
j[toi for by Underage Smoker,’” and then there’s a 
ini figure that says "Camel’s Share-of-Market Among 
[in Underage Smokers,” and it says 7.9 percent. Do 
,li3] you see the 7.9 percent? 

114) A: Um-hum,yes. 

[isi Q- And once again, this is information 
nu not provided to you? 

[i7) A: I don’t thrnk I've seen this, 
ini Q: Then do you sec where it says. 

|i»; "Percentage of Camels Bought by Underage 
poi Smokers"? 
pi] A: Yes. 

P 2 ] Q: And that it says 2.2 percent, do 
[23i you see that? 
p4j A: Yes. 

psi Q: And that was not information 
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[i] provided to you. was it? 

B A: No. 

TO (Plaintiffs' Deposition Exhibit 
TO Number 42 was marked for identification.) 
is] BY MR. ARNOLD: 

TO Q: And I'd like to show you what's 
Pi been marked as Exhibit 42. and this is a - 
l»j MS.TYLER: I do not have a copy of 

m thai,r \ 

(iej Mh ^ABMO LD: I'm sorry, 
in] M^^ffurR: Thank you. 

m \:rr —* BY MR - ARN0LD: ■ 

iu) Q|TanryFR document, and you can see 
(M) thatj^dp^d July 31,1980. Do^you see 

l 171 Qbfetftfedoyou see that the s|feject,& 
iif] Addendiim$6r Report, Teenage! SHfskcis 04-1" 
lie] N e*$8t|ute|$mok ers and QuittefH§Mi| 

pij QtAncfirstatcs, first paragia^^t^ 
pz] quote,"Following is an analysi^JyfKefflage 
mi smoke^p^td.pew adult smoke^^^^utters f< 
P*1 Camel^nu^. More and Now," eld q?quote. 


read that c 


lose arc RJR produi 
t sure. 

bout Camel, do yoi 


P*ga 123 


§.you see that the s||; 
$>r Repon, Tcenagef S: 
Smokers and Quitted 


(14-17) and 


iuers for 




lat one we've got. : ^ 

ft goes down and jt^BfP^ 

>f findings," and 

imel. Vantage. More!, oij^oty account 

no] for a v^f^irge portion of the 

in] smokrffiP^mel has the largest share of 2.4 
Mn percemi^eenage smokers in the fall, 1979," 
[is] end o||uK»e. 
l>») Do y^jj’sec that? 

Iis) A: ,*• 

ito Q: Moults is basically looking at 

ITO the market share of children smokers, in part, 

|i»; isn’t it? 

psa MS.TYLER: Objection to the 

pq] characterization of the documem.lt speaks for 

pi] itself. 

R 2 i THE WITNESS: It's teenage smokers 
t23] 14 to 17. 

P-*] BY MR. ARNOLD: 

psj Q: Is that correct? When you look at 


(tj the next page, it says, “Smoking Among the 14-17 
PI Age Group," and it says, "Share of Four RJR 
to Brands Among 14-17 Year Old Smokers." then it 
W says, "Share Among 14-17 Year Old Smokers," 
p] share among - and then you sec those headings, 

1*1 and it obviously keeps repeating 14-17. 

TO Do you see that 9 
pi A: 1 do. 

Pi Q: Have you seen this information 
no before today? 

|ii] A: 1 don’t think so. 

it?) Q: Wouldn't you agree with me that RJR 

[ij] documents that we've seen here today are looking 

im at the market share of teenage smokers? 

[i*] MS.TYUER: Objection, vague. 

no THE WITNESS: Excuse me. I’m not 

(TO even sure you told me this was an RJR document. 

[i«] 1 think J. B. Stewart might be an advertising 

i«»] agency person. 

po (Plaintiffs' Deposition Exhibit 

pi] Number 9-A was marked for identification.) 

pz] BY MR. ARNOLD: 

P3] Q: I'd like to show you what I've 

pij marked as Exhibit 9-A, and you certainly have 

p*l seen this before, have you not? 
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in A: 1 probably have seen something like 
Pi it anyway. 

Pi MS. TYLER: Do you have a copy for 
TO the witness, because she again can't see my 
TO monitor. It's too far away for her to see. 

TO BY MR. ARNOLD: 

TO Q: Can you see it? 

TO A: Right. 

TO Q: And you have seen that before, 

[id] haven’t you? 

]ii] A: Something like that,yes. 

ITO Q: And you Ye seen something that 
|i3] looks like 9-B, have you not 5 
in] A: I believe someone showed me that 
[is] specific one. yes. 

[ic] Q: And it's your understanding, isn’t 
[TO it, that these are advertising that was part of 
[if! the Joe Camel marketing effort? 
ii»] A: Those 1 recognize as Joe -Joe 
[ 20 ] Camel. 

pij Q: And if RJR Camel market share of 
[23 children has gone up dramatically as an 
ps) advertising expert, wouldn't you want to look at 
pi] their media campaign to see if it appealed to 
p$j children? 
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{»l MS. TYLER: Objection, vague. 

Pi overly broad. 

m THE WITNESS: There are a lot of 
Hi assumptions in there, but let me sec if I cam 
Pi respond to that anyway. First, you'd like me to 
pi assume that the market share has gone up, the 
m market sharc^pf Camel cigarettes has gone up 
PI among children, wh|ch you've defined as 17 and 
m under, so un($S|iggpSmokers, and I'm not sure 
[ioj whether it’sfsased on the DiFranza document, 
lit) which startsaa Ejkgral so that anything is going 
ini to be a substantial increase in terms of 
im percentages^ 

|M) Secondli ^mmU^ anY increase ' 

tig encourage tne'tobacco companies to iiplstigatc 


(id whether tb^trawSfising is causing th 
(til increase, I would refer to some earlier 
{«■] responses that there is a gre; 

Pd of evidencc IlbdtiSi^st that the adverti 
poi not the cause of initiation of smoking, 
pi] BY MR. ARNOLD 

pd Q: Do you the cause of 

tm brand switching!^, ,|SJSSS-| 

p<l MS.TYLE^^pttion,vs|^ 
psi THE WITNESS: For some 
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in BY MR. ARNOLD: 

pi Q: It would be immoral for a cigarette 
Pl manufacturer to advertise in order to get 
HI children to switch to its brand of cigarette, 
pi would you agree with that? 
pi MS.TYLER: Objection, vague and 

ft) overly broad, assumes facts not in evidence, 
pi THE WITNESS: 1 think the answer to 
p] that depends on a number of things, whether 
(id you're talking about, for example, the United 
(i ii States or other countries and what is legal or 
Ii 2 ] what is illegal, who are children or your 
(id definition, whether there is a concerted effort 
[id to cause a particular child to smoke.The 
(is) implication seems to me to be that there is an 
ti«i effort to cause children to smoke.There '$ an 
[in assumption that needs to be examined, 
lit) BY MR. ARNOLD: 

lid Q: Okay, I move to strike that as 
pci being nonresponsive.and if it might help, we 
pil arc talking about the United States of America. 
pd A: Okay. 

Pd Q: Wouldn’t you agree that if 

(24] cigarette manufacturers are advertising to 

ps] induce children to switch brands and smoke its 


ii] cigarette, that would be immoral? 

PI MS. TYLER: Objection to form. 

Pl THE WITNESS: You know, this is a 
PI legal product that is legally advertised. It's 
is] very difficult to focus on a legal target 
pi without - with a guarantee that underage 
Pi smokers will not see the ads. I - I don't 
Pl think that - I think that there are a number of 
Pl assumptions there that make the question very 
[icq difficult to answer. 

(11) MR. ARNOLD: Move to strike as 

[1 2 ] being nonresponsivt, and I'll try to formulate a 
[ii] question. 

(i4| MS. TYLER: Dr. Henke's answer was 

[is] entirely responsive, and she has tried to answer 

M $1 two or three times now. 

[,7] BY MR. ARNOLD: 

(it; Q: If a cigarette manufacturer 
(is] knowingly uses pure values of young children, 
po] teenagers, in order to induce them to switch 
pit brands of cigarettes, to smoke its brand, that 
pal would be immoral, wouldn’t it? 

(23] A: How does one use pure values to 

p4] induce smoking? I'm not sure what you mean by 

ps) that. 
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| 1 ] Q: To switch brands. 

PI MS.TYLER: Objection. 

pj THE WITNESS: I'm not sure how one 
H! would use pure values to induce switching or any 
rs) behaviors. 

I«) BY MR. ARNOLD: 

Pi Q: To - let me form another 
Pi question. 

i?) / If a cigarette manufacturer seeks 


ns] td^ 
[ii] chili 


tv crus mg to psychologically induce 
to switch brands and smoke its 
t^that would be immoral. 
rLER: Objection. 
ffiTNESS: I have a problem with 
"psychologically indiu fcg--.^ 

^ BY MRpfflfllD: 

his another questionLxou can’t 


[i7] s ^te-foafeis another question 
ri«] answer?^) j 

ms] jft&SEci. these questions arj 
ppj bs^a^lsod as 1 said, there are 
pi] issues tnlt are involved here] 
m answer your questions, but d 
mi very; 


d triple r 
i trying to 
tes they are 


Ii p^g@|rNESS: A term like- 
PJ "psy^^gical inducement" » 
pi - 1 dpalfyiderstand what you 
K) BY MRl 

[s QfOkjV. now you have a Rh 
is) advertmtig. marketing - ; 

m A:^^^munication studied 
pi QiPP^nmunication studies 




ring that is 
?ythat. 

D: 


rat would be advj; 


mm AiiiVltness nods head.) 

M2] Q^SI^have to audibly answer, because 
ms; therKSjrpcord, There’s a written record and 
(i4) a \ideq*fetord, you have to remember that. 

ns] A: fyff,| 

M«l be wrong for a cigarene 

Mn manufacturer to attempt to create an image Of a 
[i«] cigarette smoker that would induce a child who 
ms; has lower self-esteem to try to emulate that 
po] image by smoking? That would be immoral, 

PM wouldn't it? 

P 2 ] A: Well, you have got a couple of - 

Raj again, a couple of issues here in this 

P4] question.Would it be immoral fora cigarette 

psj manufacturer to design a campaign which may have 
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Ml some effect on different segments of the 
P) population? 1 guess morality is going to be an 
p) individual, personal opinion based on specific 
Hi circumstances and intent and effect and any 
is] number of things which are implied but not 
Pi stated in your question.And the way that 
pi you’ve stated that, there art many products 
Pi which arc advertised which may affect children 
m which are not necessarily intending to affect 
(i 2 children. It's - so, I find that very broad, 
in] Q: Arc you done in your response? 
tin A: (Witness nods head.) 

M 2 Q: Do advertisers sometimes use the 
iMj principles of psychology when designing 
ns] advertising? 

tit] MS. TYLER: Objection, vague and 

lit] overly broad. 

M 2 THE WITNESS: Some advertisers rely 

(in on psychological principles or consumer behavior 

poj principles one would hope in designing ad 

pi] campaigns. 

P2j BY MR. ARNOLD: 

l»] 0: And if a cigarette manufacturer 

124) intentionally designs advertising to appeal to 

125) children to switch cigarette brands and smoke 
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M) its cigarettes, that would be immoral, wouldn't 
12 it? 

pj MS.TYLER: Objection to form. 

Ml THE WITNESS: It just seems to me 
is] we have been over this before, and I'm trying - 
pi although it’s not identified within a context 
p] that defines the specific circumstances that 
pj you’re referring to, I would say that the 
pi morality or immorality of activities in an 
[tin industry we hope are governed by legalities and 
mi that no matter what I say about what is moral or 
M2 immoral, there will be someone to disagree with 
M3] me, and we can have a healthy debate until the 
It4) end of next week. 1 can't answer the question 
ms; the way that you have posed it and posed it 
[ifj repeatedly. 

[it) BY MR. ARNOLD: 

Mi] Q: You arc not going to give me your 
MS] opinion? 

pm] MS.TYLER: Objection. 

pi] THE WITNESS: My persona! opinion 

iz 2 ) would depend on a lot of the specifics of the 

123} question that you're - of the situation that 

[?4] you’re posing. 

PS] BY MR. ARNOLD: 
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hi Q: You find this to be a very 
[ 2 ] troubling question? 
pi MS.TYLER: Objection. 

M THE WITNESS: No. I don’t find it 
P 3 to be troubling. I find it to be son of broad, 
tq general conversation for a cocktail parry 
[7) without becotning vcry specific about 
n circumstances, defihition of terms, 
n W# BY MR. ARNOLD: 

[io] Q: You understand this is a very 

in] serious here today and this is not 

(iz) a cocktail p&try? 

(iai A: Absolt^j^^ that is why I am ^ 
li4] trying very h^djjQxtmderstand the definition^; 
pq as you see them and to not misstate m^puiions, 
nr, whether th#^|»5*pnil opinions or $*pem| 


opinions. And became of the vague nafc 


pi] some of th^Piaj 
i>«i being accurjggggg 
po) Q: You under 
pi] immoral meai^S? 
Bn A: I think tip 
psj definition of w|^ 
P4j depends 
pq a cavities artma 


ions, I am having i 


id what moral or 



m involved and v 
PI Q:‘ One me| 
pj manufacturer j 
W advertising ilk 
isj perhaps use fa 
pi MS.TYLERL 
[7j overly broad. 

pi the wnif| 

ts; not generally t 
(io] Usually focus| 
ini the research » 



specific 

’t'sunder 


H#iime period and ml 
i>d'for a cigarette 
^feterminc whether ij 
meeting is effective 1 

llcction, vague and ^ 


So, actually, that’s 
f as a test of effectiveness. ® 
fbs are at a different point in 



nr; BY MR. ARNOLD: 

[13] Q: How wouldfeyou use a focus group in 

[14] an advertisin|^y|ftd|m£rkeiing campaign? 

[is] A: A focus group iS usually best used 

[iq to acquire insights into the consumer that one 
[in normally might not glean from a traditional 
mi survey. 

ns; Q: So. to gain knowledge of the 
po] consumer. 

pi] A: Well, it's one type of knowledge, 

( 22 ] and there arc a lot of qualifications that are 
P3i attached to focus groups and what you can learn 
pi] from them.There arc a lot of limitations that 
PS? one should be aware of. 
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| [i] (Plaintiffs'Deposition Exhibit 

pi Number 49 was marked for identification.) 

K BY MR. ARNOLD: 

(4) Q: Let me hand you what's been marked 

(5) as Exhibit 49, and you can see that this is a 

[ij document entitled Marketing Research Report. 

[7] February 1,1985, entitled Camel Younger Adult 
m Smoker Focus Groups, and you can sec that down 
iq at the bottom of the document that it's 
[ini published by the Marketing Development 
ini Department, R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, 

(is) Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 

(is! Is that correct? 
pq A: Yes. 

ns] Q; And can you see on the next page, 

[i «1 you’ll see a title there that says, "Camel 
ti7i Younger Adult Smoker Focus Groups." 

(iq A: Yes. 

[iq Q: And you can sec the next page over, 
per you’ll see what’s entitled the French Camels? 

pi) Do you see that? 

pj) A: Yes. 

pq Q: And it states, quote, "These ads 

p<) were well received due to the fun/humor aspect 

psi of the cartoons. More than any other theme, the 
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Hi ’French Camels’ appeared to attract the 
Pi respondents' attention.The main drawbacks of 
pj these executions were that: 
pj One, they may be more appealing to an even 
ts) younger age group, and two, there is some 
l«i confusion as to the meaning behind them (some 
P) focus group members were hard-pressed to explain 
pi the purpose of the ads)” end of quote. 

P! Did I read that correctly? 
nos A: I believe so, yes. 
in) Q: 1 want to draw your attention 
(i 2 i specifically to the statement about these ads. 

Ii3] It says, "They may be even more appealing to an 
[i4j even younger age group.’’ end quote. 

[isi A: Yes. 

lit] Q: And that would be knowledge a focus 
( 17 ) group could provide a cigarette manufacturer, 

[ii] isn’t it? 

(isj A: Well, as I said, a focus group has 
po: limitations. It’s a small group and one would 
pi] never take the results of a focus group and 
pz) apply it to the population at large without 
pi) further study. It's an indication of potential 
p4] information that could be tested in a 
ps) follow-up. 
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HI Q: I'd like to show you what is the 

id back - the document says French Camels. Do you 

pi see that at the top? 

1*1 A: In the back - yeah, is this it? 

IS] No. 

Ul Q: I'll be happy to find it for you if 
(3 that will help you. 
m A-^Dkay^Thank you. 

13 Q( There Vou go,ma'am. 


13 Qj There ^ 
liej Do 
hi) Carrftfs? 

H3 A$iS§ffif 
H 3 ] Q^And or 
li*i is theiadv^R 
(is: taikmp . 

(i*l 

|i*j picture, 1 dO 
I ni but prH^laj 
po) Canp^^^ 


■that, entitied French 


d one would interpret that this 
; ygibseinent that the foprs group is 


i,n Qp«|n the next page, afrcr^ N 
|i*j picture, 3 rfpi't know if you caiLffi|krJ 
lir, but Jcn^lPlitle of "Another Hif oFFrei 
poj Can^^s^efel it kind of has a pijSSsfrgp 
pu next page a little bit better. §§HSlll| 
P 3 Dickypu sec that the French.Camel 
pj] cartooig^Kateeter bears a strikS^^ese 

imi to theJftQit 9-A.^iSiis the^^g 
taa AtoiMytein this otmm- 


Pi can se 
n A: C 


m aren t| 

Hi Ay| 

k mean $ 
[is] Q: A 
(ii) Msjj| 
«ai TH^ 
mi Camel 




I turn the monitor 
say. 

R: Objection. 

BY MR. 
ire both cartoon C 


^pne’s a drawing, on^*^^p 

;j|.a black and white, 

5 they cartoons? 1 
JjR: Objection. 

I’NESS: So was the original 


I >*1 BY MR. ARNOLD: 

l*l somewhat similar 

(is; cartoons, although one's in black and white and 
1 * 7 ] one’s in color? 

)i»l A: These two drawings are similar. 

|i«i Q: And if we go back and look at the 

poi document again and look at the language that 

pu says. They may be more appealing to an even 

m younger age group." 

paj Wasn't that as an advertising 

p*i expert notice to the company that these 

rs) advertisements appeal to children? 
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Ml MS. TYLER: Objection, vague and 

Pi overly broad. 

pj THE WITNESS: I don't think ii says 

1*1 children anywhere in there. 

pj BY MR. ARNOLD: 

m O: You know that the title of the 
pj document is younger adult, and a younger group 
Pi than that would be children, wouldn’t it? 

Pi A: No. 

poi MS.TYLER: Objection. 

[ii] THE WITNESS: 1 would say that’s 

(i 3 making an assumption that's nor warranted or 

(is] supported by what’s here. 

Ii«l BY MR. ARNOLD: 

ns) Q: And if the EJR Reynolds market 

till share of children Camel smokers dramatically 

(it) went up after the Joe Camel advertisements, that 
[13 would be an indication, wouldn't it, that they 

M 3 knew ahead of time that the cartoon character 
po; -would appeal to children? 
pi) MS.TYLER: Objection, calls for 

( 22 ) speculation. 

PD THE WITNESS: No, 1 would say 

p*l that’s making a whole lot of assumptions beyond 

P 5 ) correlation even. 

[i] BY MR. ARNOLD: 

pi Q-. Have you seen this marketing 
pj research report before? 
l*) A: This one that I'm looking at now? 

IS) Q: Yes, ma'am. 

Id A: No, I don't think I have, 
pi MR. ARNOLD: It's almost 12:30. 
p; Maybe we should take a break for lunch. 

13 MS.TYLER: Sounds fine, 
po] VIDEOGRAPHER: We are going off the 
pi) record.The time on the screen is 12:23:27. 

113 (Whereupon,at 12:23 p.m., a lunch 
Ii 3 ] recess w-as taken.) 
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|i] about action. It states, quote, "Our paramount 
PI marketing objective for 1975 and ensuing years 
Pi is to re-establish FJR's share of marketed 
hj growth in the domestic cigarette industry." 
pi Did I read that correctly? 
m A: Yes. 

m O So, that's an objective for the 

W coloration in the upcoming year, 
pj ^lS.TYLpR: Objection, 
pc] miliSggg^erizes the document. It speaks for 
jtij its^f: 

[IZ1 BY MR. ARNOLD: 

[isj s your understanding, isn’t 

reting expert!’ 

ER: Objection. 
taESS: My understfSSing > 
showing me a dopunct 1 don’t 
Sve seen before.! i 
It, how it was used.^wKatl 
' am very reluctant^ 
pi] would be irresponsible of me 
pij conclusions about it beyond ’ 
ps] the dotCm^nt as being wrine 
OLD: I’j 
g noi 






ER: That answer 
sponsive. She is unci 
ig documents whi 
y long, and she fe 
1c to do so. It is ei 
e to - entirely res] 
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jrtablc 

tave asked her 
it would be 


BY MRrAffNOLD: 
its document repre)-975 
, plans presentation to the board of 
by the RJR marketing department, if 
Ssume that, then the first paragraph would 
tat the paramount interest of the 
sn in 1975 was to re-establish FJR's 
teting growth. Isn’t that something 
H«) that logically follows? 

Ii7] MS.TYLER: Objection to counsel's 

1 <»] characterization of the document. 

lit) THE WITNESS: I'd say that this is 

t»] a document written by somebody who states what 

pi] you see in the document. 

p 2 ) MR. ARNOLD: I have to move to 

pj] strike that as being nonresponsive, because I’m 
p<] asking a hypothetical, and I think the witness 

ps) should answer hypotheticals when the witness is 
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Ml a forensic expert. 1 think that that’s 
pi appropriate, because it allows counsel to test 
P! the knowledge and credibility and grasp of the 
(4j witness' subject matter, and that's clearly 
is; within the lawbooks. 

P! MS.TYLER: 'Well, that may be your 
pj opinion. Mr. Arnold.What she's telling you is 
pi that she cannot answer your questions as 
pj phrased.You're talking about intent, the word 
fieri "intent" is not even in this sentence, and 
lit] you’re repeatedly asking her to infer meaning 
|i 2 ) about a document she has never seen before 
|i*l today. She may not have t h e complete document. 
| [i4j She’s had no opportunity to review 

|i5) the entire document. You’re asking her to make 
[ic] very broad conclusions about one sentence in a 
li7) document she’s never seen before, and she’s told 
liij you that she feels it would be irresponsible of 
[i9] her to do so, and that is an entirely 
pq appropriate response, 
pi] MR. ARNOLD: Would you please read 
p 2 ] the question back for the witness, 
pa] (The record was read as follows:) 

p4] “QUESTION: If this document 

ps] represents a 1975 marketing plans presentation 


[i] to the board of directors by the FJR marketing 
pi department, if you assume that, then the first 
p; paragraph would indicate that the paramount 
]4) interest of the corporation in 1975 was to 
[sj re-establish FJR’s share of marketing growth. 

I*] Isn’t that something that logically follows?" 

D THE WITNESS: The answer is the way 
m that that is stated, no, that is not necessarily 
1*1 something that logically follows. 

, 1CI] BY MR. ARNOLD: 

nil Q: Doesn’t the first paragraph mean to 
[i 2 ] you as an advertising expert that RJR is seeking 
[ij] to re-establish its market share in the domestic 
|i4j cigarette industry? 

[is; MS.TYLER: Same objection. 

|1C ) BY MR. ARNOLD: 

|[i7] Q: Isn’t that correct? 

lit] A: I think that first paragraph speaks 
[ig for itself as it’s written, 
poi MR. ARNOLD: 

pi] Q: 1 move to strike that as being 
[ 22 ) nonre sponsive. I again request that - 
pi) responsive answers from this witness. 

P4] Would you please read my question 
ps) back. 
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[i] (The record was read as follows:) 
si "QUESTION: If this document 

Pl represents a 1975 marketing plans presentation 
Pl to the board of directors by the RJR marketing 
is) department, if you assume that, then the first 
m paragraph would indicate that the paramount 
fTj interest of th£ corp<^r3tion in 1975 was to 
H reestablish I&R's shire of marketing growth. 

I*! Isn't that somethliig that logically follows?" 
i«b THE V/rTN^SSjJN’p. I don’t know how 
[in you want m^ntoanwer this,but you have told me 
[izj things about ujjs document which I will accept 
[is] as true, and say is true, thenhhjs . 

iv4] is a marketii|p^Piuneni presentation^|$R| 
t «5 corporate - top -kosl executives, is that%'hat, 

(«] you are saying? 

[17] 

[i»! Q: Board |c 
[i»i A: The bduu 
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BY MR. ARNOLD 


prs. ma am. 
Erectors. 1 don't 



poi know r if the marketing department reps 
pi] corporation in^ pt^ jenting this. I don’t k| 
P 2 ] the cireumsta rire sunser which this to| 
tm and I think it irrej^SSSble o| 

p 4 ] looking at tl£ti&SGi£rnent, topSpfo guesj 
ps] it means. And that's why dif| 





1 |i] Q: A young adult franchise. 

. pi A: That’s right. 
pi O: And going down the document, it 
pi states, quote. "First, lei’s look at the growing 
p] importance of young adult in the cigarette 
Pi market. In 1960, this young adult market, the 
n 14 to 24 age group, represented 21 percent of 
pi the population," end of quote. 

Pl Now, did I read that correctly? 

[105 A: Yes. 

lit) O: And this is indication that the 

[izj definition of young adult would include 
tod children? 

|i 4 ] A: It appears to me the young adult 

[is; market is the 14 to 24 age group as they discuss 

tiq it here. 

[i 7 ] Q: And going down where I've 
[ 1*1 highlighted, you’ll sec it says, quote, "They 
Civ] represent tomorrow's cigarette business.As 
poi this 14-24 age group matures, they will account 
pi] for a key share of the total cigarette volume 
P 2 ] for at least the next 25 years,” end quote, 
poi Did 1 read that correctly? 

P 4 ] A: Yes, you did. 

_ psi Q: I'm going to look at the next page 


(i) of the document, you can see under the heading 
Pi Chan 4, they refer to share by age? 

pi A: Yes. 

Pi Q: And do you see that the right-hand 
ts] side of the document, it says, highlighted, "In 
[si the 14-24 age category, Philip Morris has a 38 
[ 7 j percent share and B&W a 21 percent share. Both 
Pl companies have significantly lower shares in 
pj remaining age categories," end of quote. 
iio) Now, did I read that correctly? 
in] A: Yes. 

[121 Q: Now, this would be an indication, 

[is] this is from the marketing department, that they 
in] are looking at market shares of children 
tiq smokers? 

(is) MS. TYLER: Objection, vague, 

( 17 ) misstates the document and it speaks for 

[ii] itself. 

Hi] THE WITNESS: I won t assume beyond 

poi what is written here. 

pi) BY MR. ARNOLD: 

p 2 ] Q: You are an expert in advertising 

pi) and marketing, are you not? 

p 4 ] A: Yes, but if you want me to commit 

p$) to what this means. I'm unable to do that. 
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tij Q: I'm asking - 

pi A: This is taken out of context. It 

p] can mean any of a number of things. I -1 

M think h stands for itself. 

is] Q: We know that it says, if you go to 

l«] the Elmo, it says. “Share by age.“ Now, that's 

m the context, isn't it, of this paragraph? 

d] A: -|ight.^ 

r»j Q: Share tw age? - 
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in) a: pnen you go over to the right-hand 
tin side, jpsillgl§lf4-24 age categor>’- 
tuj A: Um-hum. 

li*! see that? ^ 

[ 15 ] A: yes. 

[isj Q:?Then ii talks about share,! 

P7] As a prarSechig expert, isn't it re 
in] interpret thft to mean that they 
li»] aboi^lpimricet share of child 
m A:^lii^i|ight be; they migh: 
pi) Share of what, based on what u 
PZ] populappn? 

1231 Q: L^^te down the docum 


•Theniitalks about share. 



expert, isn’t it reasonable to 



•« b >' 


P5 Q; I^S^right-hand side, it safl?^ 
p: "Our rraijor brands, Wtnston^BN&Iem, show 

)*) compajplvc weakness against MSflBSffe and Koo! 
[S] among^n§fc younger smokers.^'"""^X, 

161 Di< y^s»d that correctly? C^pg! 

m A:Y ^ udid ' EZZt 

m Q^NOT^Pinston and Salem 
m of efg^rctjpi for which manufa|g|||g^ 

[ioi A; A^^^lly, I'm not positive. 1 ’ 
mi Q: “W’iivrion" - I am going to quote, 
iiz) ’WinsttpHs at 14 percent in the 14-24 age 
ns) proup afeKEBi s Marlboro at 33 percent," end of 

l»<] quote 

list I w|myjfrw| to assume that Winston 
lie) is an HJK cigarette. 

(i7) A: Okay. 

in) Q: As a marketing expert, isn’t that 
nu looking at market shares of 14 to 24 age group 
poj- smokers of Winston? 
pi] A: It might be. 

122 ) Q: It goes on to say, "Salem is at 9 
pi] percent versus Koo) at 17 percent, Again, our 
p<) brands show competitive strength in the 25 and 
PS] older age group." Then the last paragraph says, 


^right-hand side, it says-,-..,. ’ 
|tnj»jor brands.Winsto^AS^Si'lcm, sh 

t3v| weakness against MSflBSffe and i 
tugjjjt younger smokers Jr 
|g|d that correctly? 

*# u did ' !—Li 

wcWinston and Salem 

for which nanufa g&jjj^y 
gully, I’m not positive. 1 N< 
insjon" -1 am going to quote, 

Tls at 14 percent in the 14-24 age 
sebS s Marlboro at 33 percent," end of 


pi "This suggests slow maiket share erosion for us 
P! in the years to come unless the situation is 
pj corrected." 

mi Now, did I read that correctly? 

I®] A: You did, yes. 

id Q: As a marketing expert, aren’t they 
pi referring to a potential share erosion in the 14 
Pi to 24 age group? 
id MS, TYLER; Objection, 

[iD mis characterizes the document. It speaks for 
ini itself. 

iv 3i THE WITNESS: Not necessarily. 

[is] BY MR. ARNOLD: 

[u] Q: Isn’t that a generally fair 
[is] interpretation of this document? 
lid MS.TYLER: Asked and answered, 

lit] BY MR. ARNOLD: 

|iD Q: As from your vantage point as an 
|iD advertising and marketing expert? 
pci A; No, not necessarily. Unless I 
pi] understand whether they’re doing some kind of 
PZ) forecasting or whether they’re trying to 
PD generalize based on figures here, it could mean 
p*j any of a number of things, 
psi Q: We do know, when wc go back up to 
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PI the document, says. "Our two major brands, 
pi Winston and Salem, show comparative weakness, 1 
p] correct? 

Pi A: Yes. 

15 ] Q: And they arc saying it’s a weakness 
pi in the 14 to 24 age group. Isn’t that correct? 

[7] A: Among younger smokers, 
pi Q: And then when we go to the last 
w paragraphs, they talk about slow market 
[id erosion. As a marketing expert, wouldn’t you 
[u] interpret that to mean that they are worried 
HD about a slow market erosion of the Winston and 
Ii3] Salem brand among 14 to 24-year-old smokers? 

IMj MS. TYLER: Objection to the 
[iD characterization of the document. 

[id THE WITNESS: Not necessarily. It 

[it] could be a comparison to previous years, other 

|i»l groups. I - I'm not sure that your 

ini interpretation is the one interpretation that 

po should be drawn from this. 

pil BY MR. ARNOLD: 

pa] Q: I'm asking your interpretation as a 

pi] marketing expert when you look at a document 

p<] that says share by age and has the other 

PD references that we have read. 
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it) A: And as a marketing expen, 1 would 
Fl ask for more information, 
pi Q: And if you assume this is a 
Ki marketing department presenting this to the 
Pi board of directors, it would be your testimony. 
Hi then, that the board of directors wouldn't have 
id the same understanding as IVe suggested that 
p; they're worfied abgut, the two major brands 
n market shariB^^bn in thff 14 to 24 age group? 
noi MS.TYLER: Objection to form, 
ini completelyphl@i^|rehehsible. 

[in THE WiTlksS: I 'don't think the 


[in board of dii^^^^ould ne< 
(i4j the interpreHi{^ih;;;j*' , hich yoi 

ns) [" ■ ^ 2 BY 

[it] Q: The npliPpPison the I 
[it] strategy.Thus, our wategy bi 
im our establishtaibfinds. Num 
list advertising ||pp<S|fo the yoi 
po) while," and then it goes on. 
pi] Did I read jrhat correctly? 
[23] A: Yes. 

pji Q: Now, th^^nger sm^ 
P4] look at the p^^fore. ha^j 
ps] in part aboiit the 14 to 2 


[i] the young aduS^fiokers. Do you see t 
pi A:'Direct advfcr^sing appeals to thcggpg^- 

pi younger smo^c?sf| see that. f 

Pi Q: Aren't wt^yax're seeing here fr$m""“~\ 
Pi your vantage as an advertising expert-a# 
n corporate stivtxg)|ilo advertise to children 5 , 
Pi MS.TYL^^U^ction. 
pi THE WITN^S^would not agree 
pi with that, no. 

(tot /' "5 BY MR. ARNOLD: 

(ii| Q: When ymflook down under the 

[13] heading Char^B^^^ys. “New Winston Ad 

(i»; Campaign," a^s^&read to you the paragraph 

[14] that says, quote, Winston, we followed this 
list strategy in developing the new candid 

|i6i advertising campaign, which broke September 
[it] 16th. It is especially designed to appeal to 
[H] young adults with:" 

[is] Do you sec that 5 
po] A: Yes. 

pi] Q: Now. that indicates that the 

F3J campaign had already been effectuated. Isn't 

psj that correct? 

p4] MS.TYLER: Objection. 

PS] THE WITNESS: There’s a reference 


□ BY MR. ARNOLD: 

&ok down under the 
i^says, "New Winston Ad 
^ read to you the paragraph 
Eer Winston, we followed this 
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vould necessarily agree with 
rttich you've given t hifem i 
BY MR. ARNOLD^' 
son the Elmo says, “^§ 
trategy becomes clfeuybuy 
nds. Number one, direct j 
:o the younger smoj^^ 
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[i] to an ad campaign which began. 

PI BY MR. ARNOLD: 

PI Q: And it's an ad campaign to appeal 
Hi to young adults. Isn't that correct 5 
[S| A: To young adults, yes. 

Pi Q: And young adults in the pages 
Pi before, the reference is 14 to 24-year-old 
PI smokers. Isn't that correct? 
pi MS.TYLER: Objection to counsel's 

[io] mischaracterizaiion of the document. 

[ii] THE WITNESS: I’m sorry, could I 

[i 2 ] have the question back, please? 

[ii; (The record was read as follows:) 

[Ml "QUESTION: And young adults in the 

ns) pages before, the reference is 14 to 24-year-old 
lit] smokers. Isn't that correct?" 

[i7] THE WITNESS: Fourteen to 24 is 

lit] mentioned alongside young adult market on page 1 

pa] - page 2. 

po) BY MR. ARNOLD: 

pi] Q: And when we go back to the Elmo, it 
[ 2 Z] says, "New Winston Ad Campaign," and it's 
123] talking about being especially designed to 
p4] appeal to young adults, correct 5 
ps] A: Yes. 
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in Q: And if we go back to the page 
FI before that we see the share by age of Winston, 
pj they're talking about a comparative weakness and 
Hi that Winston’s only at 14 percent in the 14 to 
[5] 24 age group versus Marlboro at 33 percent. Do 
lei you sec that 5 
m A: Yes. 

(•) Q: As a marketing expert, does that 

p; indicate to you that this new ad campaign that 
[ip] was put into effect was designed to reach that 
[ii] 14 to 24-year-old smoker, doesn't it 5 
[i 2 i MS.TYLER: Objection. 

113] THE WITNESS: See, there's a lot of 

114 ] difference between a 14-ycarold and a 

ns) 24-year-old, and in collapsing these. I'm not 

|is] sure whether that was something that occurred 

Ii7) because of research that was done. In order to 

[ii] find an appropriate number of subjects to 

tig) conduct analyses, you sometimes need to collapse 

po] categories. 

pi] An appeal designed for a 

ps] 24-year-old is not necessarily going to be the 

ps] same as an appeal designed for a 14-ycarold. 

IM] So, given that there is a lot of overlap, that 
psj there are a lot of questions about why these 
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M) as Flips 

pi Q:Mi 
P) MS^ 
(s’ finished 

K TH 8 
PI ini ffve- 

Pi time: lie 

t” Q% 
[ii] yourpiSt 

|1M 

IU] Thjlj 
|i4) have a^ 
I'S] C 
|isj Q 


| today. : 

I BY MR. 

^e ask you this - 
?ER: I'm sorry, wereiPHi»"™ 
^th your answer, Dri'Henke 
[NESS: As I sit heregodav< 
|ur time period or 
ave to do this. tlsSili 

| BY MRJA ^OI 

'.these documents CoraOTfi 


r amount of 


|i« MS^TtLER: Objection. 

iu] Th fa^ NESS: 1 don’t believe 1 

iu] havea^fosm. 

(is) . BY MR. ARNOLD: 

|isj Q: weETthese documents come from 
(i7) your principal who's retained you to testify on 
lit] their behalf. 

(is] MS. TYLER: Objection, objection. 
m BY MR. ARNOLD: 

pi] Q: Is that correct? 

( 22 ] A: I don’t know where they come from. 
p»j You said R.J. Reynolds. 

P4) Q. If 95 percent of smokers start 

i?5] before age 24 and 68 percent of smokers start 


|i) 17,16,15 and younger, then pursuing a market 
Pi strategy for 14 to 24-year-olds would make a lot 
p: of sense from a profit point of view, wouldn't 
W it? 

Pi MS.TYLER: Objection, vague, 

m overbroad. 

pi THE WITNESS: Actually, from a 

t»; profit point of view, if you want to take a 
m marketing campaign, those usually extend on a 
|,o) long-term basis into the five-year period. Some 
[ii] arc one-year projections,and 1 don't think it 
(in makes sense to focus on that small a market from 
mi a profit point of view. 

(14] BY MR. ARNOLD: 

[is] Q: That's your response? 

[is] A: That's the best 1 can do at this 
[i7] point with what you have asked me. 
ini Q: Let toe show you page 29, if I may, 

(is] on the Elmo. You'll see it’s entitled, "Key 
m Opportunity Areas for Growth. One, increase our 
pi] young adult franchise." 
pa] Do you see that? 

( 23 ) A: Yes. 

P4] Q: And 1 want to go to the next page, 
psi It says, "Percent of population by age, age 
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( 1 ) group.” 

PI A: Yes. 

P) O: Do you know what a cartouche is? 

W Do you know in ancient Egypt, they would put the 
[S] king's name in a rectangle to denote his 
I*] importance? 

(7) A: No, 1 didn't know that. 

Pi Q: 1 did the history. Do you sec 
(9) there's a cartouche around the 18 to 24 age 
no] group? 

(iij A: Yes. 

ii 2 i Q; And that would indicate that the 
(ui marketing department, if the marketing 
i|i4j department produced this document, felt that was 
tis] important’ 

ns] MS. TYLER: Objection, calls for 
[i7] speculation. 

IU) BY MR. ARNOLD: 

1*9] Q: Well, wouldn't you, reading this as 
[ 20 ] a marketing expert, be drawn - your attention 
pi] be drawn to the emphasis given to the 14 to 24 
(225 age group? 

mi A: Sure, the way that's drawn, it 
p4] would be. It is. 

ps) Q: And looking at the last page, do 
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it) you see it's headed Share of Smokers by Age? 

Pi A: Yes. 

Pi Q: And we again see what I call a 
M cartouche? Do you see that? 

Pi A: Yes. 

K Q: And that's that square around 
Pi Philip Mor^B&^and that's 38 percent, 21 
m percent, tin ker thafo 4 to 24 age category, do you 
1*5 see that? 

Moi A: Yes, 

nil Q: From ^wmtage point of a being 
(> 2 I a marketmgjnd advertising expert, the 
tin documentpxl^lt.12, that we have juSt s.een 

(Mi here, woul^^^^y to you the Impor^^Pi^e 
(i5i marketing ^raBW^ent places upon tht l4 to 24 


11*1 age group of smoj^rs? f ** 

pij MS.TYL 5 ||feQh^ction to couascl’slli 
p*i charaaeriJatiokof the document It sra 
(i»i itself. f ’ j; 

poi THE WITNESS: Not necessarily, ancP** 
pil I'll try to exj^^p^ain why.They cu^ 
(225 using the bcSTpossffile available data.Da 
pal doesn’t alwa|!ref^>ear in tfHlitcgoriPN 
p<l would ideStiy^w&e, and, yoti lrilow, 

P5l without knowing exactly $$iS£ktnc 


(ij and,so forth that|his represents, it may b£|t|ie 
Pi 18 to 24 gro&fibf^ 1 don't know. It 
pj the 20 to 24|§ro»ip that they're mtenpg&syrL 
Hi It may be thaftht way the data have been giycn 
pi to them, theiiFIPt»o breakdown. I doS^^^^ 
pi that. I just w§i£j$not infer from whammy 
Pi that this cPSPi^Pfbup is of interest. • T * 
pi BYMR.ARNO^^f 

PJ Q: Wouidybii-as a marketing and 
(io) advertising making a presentation to your 

ini board of d;ri lfctori > use figures for a market that 
ti 2 i would incluu|P|2tgal children smokers? 

[is; MS.TYLElrubjection. 

„«, THEWmlMindcriht 
lis] circumstances I just described, if that's the 
rs; only way to describe the market that you're 
i>n looking for and there is some spillover because 
mi of the research that's been provided to you, and 
n*j that's the only way you can even estimate, 1 
po; think that would be perfectly reasonable to do. 
pij I don’t know beyond what 1 see here what the 
P 2 j understanding was. 
f»] BY MR. ARNOLD: 

R4] Q: Well, if 68 percent of smokers 

ps) sun at age 17 or under, then when you see a 
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111 marketing plans presentation document with 
pi smokers as young as 14. wouldn't you as a 
PI marketing expen draw the conclusion that they 
Ml were going to market to children? 

(si MS.TYLER: Objection.asked and 

pi answered over and over again. 

m THE WITNESS: No, sir, 1 would 

I «1 not. Because of the reasons 1 have given you, I 

pi would not draw that conclusion. 

[to) BY MR. ARNOLD: 

pil O: Do you know what the 1330 
iiz] Corporation is? 

It3] A: No, I don’t. 

jw] (Plaintiffs' Deposition Exhibit 

ns) Number 52 was marked for identification.) 

|is] BY MR. ARNOLD: 

[in Q: I'd like to show you what we’ve 
[i*l marked as Exhibit 52. Have you ever been 
[i*S involved in a situation where a facilitator is 
poi used to come up with ideas to advertise or 
pi) market products? 

P 3 A: A facilitator is used to come up 
pa; with ideas? 

p«l Q: Otto help a corporation come up 
psi with ideas. 
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in A: I've seen facilitators guide 
pi meetings, for example, of executives. Is that 
PI what you’re referring to? 
g] Q: Correa. I'd like to show you 
[sj Exhibit 52, is it. on the Elmo. 

Pi A: Yes. 

pi Q: And you see that it's entitled 1330 
PI Corporation, R.J. Reynolds Session June 29, 

Pi 1983. 
poi A: Yes. 

ini Q: Did I read that correctly? 

I it) A: Unvhum. 

[is] Q: And you see the heading underneath 

[i*i the word Task, "To develop concepts/options for 

[isi media vehicles for use in, on, under or around 

[i*l convenience stores, which will satisfy the needs 

(in of:The convenience store customer the 

H») convenience store owner; the R.J. Reynolds 

[is; Company." 

poi Do you see that? 

pij A: Yes. 

pj] Q: And I’d like to draw your attention 
pj) to a couple pages where it talks about beginning 
p4) ideas, and you sec the heading Beginning Ideas? 
psi A: Yes. 
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[i] Q: And you sec number 9 says, 
pj "Activity booklet appealing to young people, 
pi things to do.* 
w Do you see that? 
p] A: Yes. 

Id Q: And this is an idea in the context 
n of the R.J. Reynolds Company and convenience 
m stotjps to produce a booklet to appeal to young 
id people. Dclyou understand that's what’s going 
[io] on if^jH^neeting? 

[iij MS. TYLER: Objection. 

,,2, BY MR. ARNOLD: 

[i 3 j dl' As ypur - from your vantage- point 

in; as spliSy^iting, advertising expert? 
lid Objection. 

[id tHE WITNESS: No. 1 wouldfTdraw 
[it] ihartbhlm^ion. 1 would like tolt^p^what’s 
[id goiiutpn ^Tihis meeting, but faria&^fr ink it’s 
[id in ijft'e^mtext of RJ. Reynolds -doinjg what 


pa) Reyne 


BY MR. J 
ting up with ideas foi 
C^npany. 

feshow yc^^S| last j| 
dent, and^S^sert tq 



au that we got 


|i] this Murn ilie R.J. Reynolds sojpeiggSgijd number 
fz) 50 say^x)evelop a bike rack for’ki^jwith 
pj bikesfe^^^te ad Space."The nt^jS^She ^ays, 
kj "HowjJd d|al with concept oriUegal ' : 

Id advertising to minors.’’ 1 

K D«?hs» see that? bifli# 


id 1 read 50 and 51 


[ioi A: Y^ou did. 

[u; Q: you imderstand that this 

nzj would-be an indication from your vantage point 

ns] as a expert that R.J. Refolds 

(Kj Comj^Sie^T one point someone in that company 

ns) was considering the problems of illegally 

nr, advertising to minors? Too? 

(i7) MS. TYLER: Objection, 

ini mischaracterizcs the document.lt speaks for 

lip) itself. 

pq THE WITNESS: Well, this is nor 
pi] something I can interpret or guess about with 
P7) any certainty, but it - it looks a lot like the 
tz3j results of a brainstorming session, and there 
pi) are particular rules in a brainstorming session 
ps) which require absolutely no criticism, no 
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[i] limits, no boundaries, the first thing that 

P) comes to mind should be said without any 
pj hesitation It’s a way of enhancing creativity. 

Hi and it’s a suiting point and not necessarily 
pj any indication of what some company has done or 
fs] wants to do or will engage in. 
pj MS.TYLER: And also I’d state for 
it] the record that although produced by FJR in the 
TO Mangini case, its authors come from the 
[io] Consultative Resources Corporation. 

[i i) (Plaintiffs' Deposition Exhibit 

tirj Number 51 was marked for identification.) 

[.j] BY MR. ARNOLD: 

[i4) O: I’d like to show you what’s been 
list marked as Exhibit 51 and go on the Elmo and look 
lit) at it. if we may. Have you ever heard of 
[it] Hawkins, McCain and Blumcnthal, Inc.? 

[it] A: I don't believe I have, no. 
tit) Q: You’ll see that this is a - 
po) entitled a Conference Report’ 
pi) A: Yes. 

pz] Q: And the client was Brown & 

PH Williamson? 
pa] A: Yes. 

pq Q: And do you know Brown & Williamson 
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li) is one of the tobacco companies you're 
P) testifying on behalf of? 
pj A: Yes. 

Hi Q: And do you see where it says, 

[5) ’’Representing client Lewis L. Glass and L. 

I*] Reynolds”? 
pj A: Yes. 

pj Q: And do you see where it says the 
pi purpose is, quote, To receive and participate 

[io] in 

in) an RAD briefing on the LTS product in these 
[is] major areas 

|i3i MS. TYLER: 1 believe it says the 
[i4] three - 

[is] BY MR. ARNOLD: 

[it] Q: You're right, let me read again. 

|i7) It states, quote, "To receive and 

lit] participate in an R&D briefing on the LTS 
[iij product in three major areas," end of quote, 
po) Did I read that correctly? 
pi] A: Yes. 

p 2 ] Q: And when you go and look at the 
P3] next page, do you sec at the top it says, 
p4] "Develop a low-tar, high-nicotine cigarette"? 
psj A: Yes 
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ti) 0: And it says, "Goals/wishes, how 

pi toAvish we could." 

pj Do you see that? 

HI A: Yes. 

pi Q: Will you look at the bottom, the 
n second to the last bullet says, quote, "Market 
in an addictive Drodqct in an ethical manner," 

HI closed quotjf. \ 
n Do you 
nci A: Yes. ^ 
mi P- So. th i&jreas dBjcussion taking 
[tzj place with tfe,e client on how to sell a cigarette 
iui in an cthicalsmnwir that’s addictive. Isn't 
l«j that correct£, 

tiq MS. TYLEwfwjiction, totally ' 

|.«l rnbcharact^fSSsfellfcC document. It spelts for 

[it] itself. Lsis 

111] THE WlT^i^i^can't tell what 
m this is a «Ppi|^#ntething that took|®^ 
poj at a conference, 1 suppose. 

, BY MR. ARNOLCF^ 
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document. It speaks fo: 


pm 

pal O: And that*;.;; 
mi advertising ag&^|| 
p*i represcntiqjjLtb.ee 
psi A: I'm ndt sure 


Sfetrnce involved th| 
■and the 
pent, co 
bf that 


Pi them. Arc thej^SS^addressee on this? 
pi Q:‘This is a^f '% 

pi A: Were thJPprescnt or - I'm not p™" 
Hi sure what thayraJns. H“““ 

pi Q: This is a^m^erencc report, and d$j .. 
Hi you see whcrejyjj|ys, "Representing calm; 
Pi you see that? ?_ i pH 

is] Q; And do y^Plee the three namesTOo 8 
lioi you see that? 
ini A: Yes. 

[in Q: Lance R laapl ds at one point was a 
[is] vice presiden tMJBi own & Williamson, did : 
[«] know that? 

[is] A: Un-huh.' 

[itj MS.TYLER: Is there a question 
[in pending? 

(»] THE WITNESS: I don't think so. 
f ,»i BY MR. ARNOLD: 

poi Q: You understand who Lance Reynolds 
PM is? 

p 2 ] A: No. 

P3j Q: Now, we’ve seen a number of 
p«] documents here today, correct? 
psi A: Yes. 


(M Q: And you are an expert in 

P] advertising and marketing? 

Pl A: Yes, 

h: Q: From these documents and your 

Pi vantage point as an expen in advertising and 
Hi marketing, wouldn’t you agree that what we’ve 
P3 seen is a pattern of illegal advertising to 
1*3 children? 

ra MS.TYLER: Objection, 
no] THE WITNESS: No, 1 would not. 

MM BY MR. ARNOLD: 

tin Q: Wouldn't you agree from these 
[iij documents that you've seen that there’s many 
[i*j people in the tobacco industry who know that 
[isi their product is addictive? 
m*i MS.TYLER: Objection. 

[it) THE WITNESS: Not necessarily from 
MD this set of documents, no. 

[iq BY MR- ARNOLD: 

poi Q: Would you agree that from the 
PM statistics that we've seen, if they're true, the 
pa; 68 percent of new smokers are children, that 
[23] there is a significant problem in this country 
PM with children smokers? 
ps) A: First of all. I don't recall the 
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eseni or - I'm not 
^ns. 

jerencc report, and i 
|ys, "Representing c 


see the three names? 


jds at one point was a 
town & Williamson, did you 
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Ml specific 68 percent of new smokers are children 
P! coming from a data source I endorsed; however, 
pj you know, I will go back to my personal opinion, 
Hi and I think that any number of children smoking 
[5] is unfortunate. 

I*! Q: You have seen documents from the 
Pl Surgeon General characterizing children as 
HI replacement smokers in the cigarette 
P! manufacturing industry, have you not? 

[ioj A: Yes, 1 read that. 

in) Q: And you have seen that the Surgeon 

[i 3 ] General has stated that smoking begins primarily 

[is] at the age 16 in the documents that I've shown 

iui you’ 

MS] MS.TYLER: Objection. 

,,*] BY MR. ARNOLD: 

]i7i Q: Isn't that correct? You can look 
[i»l at it again if you need to. 

[ioj A: Specifically worded that way, I - 

po] 1 don't recall, but as I said. I have seen many 

PM figures on the fact that smoking initiation 

P2] occurs among a high proportion of people under 

pai the age of 18. 

P4] Q: Primarily age 16 7 

psi A: I don’t recall that specifically. 
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Page 1 BO 


|i] «&5K!SSffi 
Pi A: 1%** 

p] perce a»|g 

mj initlat^Sa 
re beiorc fthe 
re some srp| 

l»l hasn't Ttf™ 

UM expert^^ 

„a, 

M>] O: 

M«] as chifScei 
[is) profit bri| 
pr. smokma 


itecn, 16,15,14, 

? seen that varying > 

^ of current smokcrs^appi&id to have 
Joking before the agl-of-TeJ some 
jigc of 21, the reponesndtffet but 
ing begins among a^olesc^us, yes. 
|come a children’s plalT^ 

£R: Objection. 

NESS: I'm not a 


T ,z] BY MR. ARNOLD: 

[is] O: ^jhg^majority of smokers started 

[(«] as chifc|tturand if a majority of tobacco company 

ns) profit fcrijjy|mc5 from the addiction of children 

|i*] smokdrslflralhe tobacco industry spends $4 

[in billion annually advertising, promoting and 

MU marketing cigarettes, as an advertising and 

ns] marketing expert, would you conclude that that 

po] advertising, marketing and promotion is 

pij encouraging children to smoke? 

P 7 l MS.TYLER: Can we have that one 
pa) read back, please? 
t») (The record was read as follows:) 
ps) _ "QUESTION: If the majority of 


[i] used by consumers in making decisions about 
Pi brands to smoke. 

Pi The evidence is there that it is 
hi not a causal factor in initiation of smoking and 
re in taking up smoking or other factors, and so 
m when you talk about inducing smoking or 
re encouraging smoking, there's a very imprecise 
re terms that seem to come from a model of 
re communication that's called hypodermic theory, 
[io] hypodermic model, which is not actually used 
tit] anymore. 

[i2] BY MR. ARNOLD: 

ini Q: Now, you have testified that the 

[i*] documents you’ve seen that reference 13 to 

MS] 17-ycar-old smokers and 14 to 17-ycarold 

ire smokers, that there's always some explanation as 

[in to why that particular - that document is not 

in] to be intetpreted as referring to increasing, 

[io] say, market shares of children smokers. Isn’t 
poi that correct? 

pij MS.TYLER: I object.That totally 
tw] mischaracteriaes her prior testimony. 

P 31 THE WITNESS: I don't think that’s 

[ 24 ] what I've said or what I've done. I think that 
psj -1 hope what I've conveyed to you is that 
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LUCY HENKE 
December 17.1998 


IRON WORKERS LOCAL NO. 17 INSURANCE FUND v. 

PHILIP MORRIS, INC. ET AL. 



lit VIDEOGRAPHER: This ends the 
in deposition.We’re going off the record.The 
Pi time on the screen is 2:15:05. 
p: (Discussion off the record.) 

[Si VIDEOGRAPHER: On record, 2:16:52 
(6) MS.TYLER: I wanted to state for 
m the record that Mr. Bishop (sic) has shown this 
M witness today a number of internal company 
1*1 documents that may be privileged.To the extent 
[iDi that this is true and that these documents are 
[til still considered privileged by the defendants, 

(in these documents and portions of the transcript 

M3] that refer thereto may need to be placed under 

M4] seal pursuant to a court order entered in this 

[is] case. I will be contacting plaintiffs* counsel 

l'*l as well as the court reporter if that becomes 

|i7] necessary with respect to any portion of this 

tm deposition. Thank you. 

in; VIDEOGRAPHER: This ends the 

poi deposition. We are going off the record. The 

pi] time on the screen is 2:17:32. 

pa] (Whereupon, at 2:17 p.m., the 

(23] deposition was concluded.) 

p<; 

ps) 
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Ml that the Vii^irii^^ns. when they camio^ 
p] proirtoted, advertising and marketing, Lncj 
Pi female smoke^irom 8 percent to 15 gij&cca.t? 

M MS.TYLERf%bi|ction, 
is] mischaractcriz^i&ie data. J 

THE WlTNE ^^^ ee. there is the 
PI phrase that 1 hiviHi problem with. 

PI campaign smoking.There may l|av^ been 

w an increase in^SSSfcing at the time thaplfiP^ 
l »05 Virginia Slims,-tslSSpaign came out, and. in fact, 
l'i] there arc som'eS&fiorts about smoking among young 
]i 2 ] girls incrcasiitiy&Jiie same time.To say that 

(is] the advertising.G|rhpaign caused it is where 1 
11*1 have difficultyamfw’here the social science 
|isj literature wihmoffMtSvide support. 

nil BY MR. ARNOLD: 

(it] Q: If you wanted these documents we 

|ii] have seen here today,you could have asked for 

rm them from the people who have hired and are 

( 2 oi paying you to testify on behalf of the tobacco 

pi) industry, couldn't you? < 

p 2 ] A: I'm sure I could have asked for 

(231 anything, yes. 

P4] MR. ARNOLD: Thank you.That's 
ps] all. 


PI phrase that 1 E 
M campaign irffti 
w an increase in’ 
pci Virginia Slims, 
|ii| there are som 
|i 2 ] girls increasing 
(is] the advertisin' 


>ave been 
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MON WOBKJERS LOCAL NO. 17 INSUKANCfc PUN1> 
P HTTTP MORRIS, INC., ET Al_ 


LOt.1 ru ..\ iv r 

December 37 , 19 ?S 


DISTRCT OP COLUMBIA, to wt 

1, Susarxie Q. Tale, the oncer betore 
whom the loregoing deposition wax taKen, 00 
hereby certfy the! me w*hevn«meO wanes* 
personally appeared betore me at the time and 
place herein ael out. and aher having been duly 
a worn by me. according to law. wax examined by 
counsel 

F' \ 

Ktunh#r cavity thsl tbe oxtminalion 
was re ^W^^ iographlcalty by me and this 
uanscrffljs'a true record ol the proceedings 


Page 184 


Page 166 


|t] Number 51. 

p) Number 52.,.."... 

pj Number 55. 

|a] Number 57... 

P) 

|S] CERTIFIED QUESTIONS: 
P) Number 1... 


rffwrca^lty that I am not ol 
> any ol the parties. nor an employee 
LnccrPlaled lo any el the parties, 
wly. Interested In the outcome ol this 


tinetijny hand and notarial saai 







pi] MY COMMISSION EXPIRE^ 
I 22 ! £SSSS*sJM! 4WX) 




PI Cf£QSiTION OF LUCY HENKE ic 

P] ^^MmBER 17,1998 jP 

is Eiw«i» »aii y: page^' 

[7] EXHIBTS^^ PAGE MARKeI* 

(*] Number .26 

p; Number S’®®!?.29 

(to; Number Sisk . v .123 

|ii) Number .143 

|i2j Number Ijpg^.91 

[ 13 ] Number .69 

[IS] Number .112 

[15] Number 27.59 

ps; Number30.89 

[i7] Number31. S3 

[s5] Number 32.60 

[ 10 ] Number 37...141 

.po] Number 41..... 66 

pi] Number 42. 121 

PS) Number 45.118 

pi] Number 47... 44 

pa] Number 48.135 

PS] EXHIBITS PAGE MARKED 
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Pago 185 


|1] CERTIFICATE OF DEPONENT 

PI 

I Hereby certify that I have read and 
p] examined the loregoing iransertit, and the same 
5 a true and accurate record ol the testimony 
P] given by me. 

IS] Any adds ions or corrections that I 
teat are necessary. I wB attach on a separate 
|6j sheet ol paper to the original transerpt. 

m 

i») 

|9] LUCY HENKE 

noj 

I hereby eerily that the IndMdua! 
lit) representing mmxelmart e# to be the 

above-named individual, appeared betore me this 
1 'ZJ 

_day ol__ 1998. and 

[13] execulad the above eerUicaie in my presence 


NOTARY PUBLIC IN AND FOR 


MY COMMISSION EXPIRES: 
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LUCY HENKE 
December 17,1998 


IRON WORKERS LOCAL NO. 17 INSURANCE FUND v. 
_PHILIP MORRIS, INC., ET ,VL. 


P*g« i»8 

r»J WITNESS; LUCY HENKE 
fB DATE: DECEMBER 17.1W8 
Pi CASE: IRON WORKERS v. PHBJP MORRIS 
pi Please note any errors and tne correcUone 
thereol on the errata sheet. The rules require 
PI a reason lor any change or correction. II may 
be general, euch as To coned stenographic 
Pi error.' or To ciarty the record.' or To 
codorm wth ihe tacu .' 
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response to TV ads 

T.G. Sever, M.L. Smith, 
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Young viewers' 
troubling response 
to TV ads 


Current advertising techniques 
may be neither effective 
nor responsible 
for use with children 


F"; 


.'t modi 
cmg unc 


We want 


T.G. Bever, M.L. Smith , 

B. Bengen, and T.G. Johnson 



"They’re all licpFThil's 
what the tcn-yfcpold*Un 
the authors' iec|rrt<|tudV 
had u> say about 
sion commeicials for 
children's produ 
that's not unlii 
sponses they iti 
other young vi| 
iponses that 1 
mapg^ealirei 

(can Kjifet, a 
v^tpmtal r * 
the authors tat 
children ages 51 

found surprising” 
in the develop mi! 
attitudes towati 
ing. Children's^ 
quiring impn 
ity from adve 
ceeds their ski! 
standing them] 

Young childre, 
comfortable 
disparity between these 
skills and are not upset 
if advertising is misleading. 
By middle childhood, 
however, the conflict be¬ 
tween the two skills - 
becomes so frustrating 
that, in order to resolve 
it, children become 

absolutist—they decide, 
for instance, that all ad¬ 
vertising is a sham. What 
is most disconcerting to 
marketers and parents is 



that by age it, when the 
two skill levels begin to 
coincide, most children 
have already become cyni¬ 
cal-ready to believe that, 
like advertising, business 
and other social insci- 
rutions arc riddled with 
hypocrisy. 

Thomas C. Bever, a former 
associate of Piaget's 
Institut scieshfique 
d'education, Geneva, is 
professor of psychology 
and linguistics at Colum¬ 
bia University, New York. 
Martin L. Smith, who 
conceived the study, creates 
commercials for children’s 
products at Smith/ 
Greenland Company, Inc., 
a New York advertising 
agency he cofounded. 
Batbara Sengcn is program 
administrator at the 
School of Public Health, 
Columbia University. 
Thomas G. Johnson, 
senior vice president¬ 
marketing end research at 
Smith/Greenland Com¬ 
pany, developed the study's 
analytic scheme and 
interpreted its data. 

The drawing is by 
Robert Osborn. 


Children under the age of ij constitute more than 
a quarter of our population—that's more than so 
million people who are still learning about our so¬ 
ciety. Studies show that they spend more time 
watching television than they do in school and that 
as much as three fifths of their viewing rime is taken 
up by commercials directed specifically to them. 
This means that every week TV commercials expose 
young children to hours of explicit information 
about products as well as to hours of implicit infor¬ 
mation about American business. 

Some adults are worried about the impact that all 
this advertising is having on children. Concerned 
parents, teachers, government leaders, and marketers 
have been asking questions like the following: 


What information-processing skills do children at 
different age levels develop? 

□ 

Do these skills enable children to evaluate informa¬ 
tion from TV commercials properly? 

O 

1$ there any age at which children are $0 unskilled 
at processing information that they can be exploited 
by irresponsible advertisers? 

□ 

Do TV advertising and learning to deal with it have 
any harmful effects on children's attitudes toward 
business and society? 


To explore these questions, we conducted a series of 
interviews with 48 children between 5 and 12 years 
old, grouped in two-year intervals. They came from 
a cross section of middle- and working-class families 
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The study methodology 



The design of this Study 
evolved from 3 preliminary 
set of open-ended, tape- 
recorded interviews con¬ 
ducted among 38 children 
from 4 to t2 years old. The 
prenpiinary study was de¬ 
signed to establish a Irame- 
within which children 
various stages of develop¬ 
ment could respond verbally 
sues about advertising. 
ihCfe work with 4-year-olds 
was unproductive, they were 
tiggijjipecl from the final 
Vy. 

resulting design for tl 
1 study Involved the 
responses of 48 
ran from ages 5 to 1 
no viewing of televisii 
mercials. The final 
rviews were conducted 
ufy 1973 by Suburbai 
Research Associates of 
Ridgewood, New Jersey. 




We treated the children's 
"don't know" responses as 
evidence that Ihey did not 
understand a particular 
concept. This technique may 
artificially lower the ap-. 
parent levels of understand¬ 
ing among the younger 
Children, Put it is the more 
conservative analysis 
strategy. 

A number of computer- 
based. statistical analyses 
were conducted on the data 
to verify their reliability and to 
develop hypotheses. These 
luded factor, regression, 
arid discriminant analyses. 
Jhe computerised factor 
alysis of the study data 
■Ided nine major factors, 
ese accounted for 62V. of 
e total variance and sug- 
st that the responses 
.ave statistical reliability. 




:w Jci 

rwo- 

eptioriS enstrrali 

ine the context 
ents about a dvr 
p TV commercials, 
hese three areas. 




talked with 6 boys and 
age group. Since their con- 
■, and economics deter- 
iCh children make judg- 
d hence their response 
sked them questions in 


o provide a basis fSTflSV^stigating the influence of 



advertising on chi 
jtinction between 
aspects of knowlei 
today’s most in 
ogists, the child d 
reahty as he matures 



e used Jean Piaget's dis- 
\ationol and the figurative 
.ording to Piaget, one of 
developmental psychol- 
ifferent representations of 
rative model of the world 


and an operational model. Each model is somewhat 
distorted in comparison with the other. 

The figurative model is based on predispositions to 
erceive and act in certain ways. When a child sees 
omething he wants, for example, he is able to put 
out his hands and pick it up. After dropping a toy 
several times, he tends to expect the toy to fail 
whenever he drops it. 


The operational model is based on reality testing 
and logical processes that be can apply to the world 
in consistent relationship to each other. For ex¬ 



ample, to see if objects really do fail when « 0 
a very young child tests the idea by diopp 
plate, a spoon, food, or more toys. To see if 
is as heavy as its size makes it look, an older 
will weigh it. 

The development of the mind, according to Piaow* 
requires an integration of figurative and.operational 
skills. That is, we begin to correlate what we tend* to " 
perceive with what we find to be logically true - >. 
we mature, 1 .£ 

\ l 

Arriving at such a balance is not easy, for the figura-"'"* 
tive and the operational models often conflict wlT 
each other. As the child matures, he develops a 
urative model of what he perceives, which ca 1 
him to develop certain, habits of observation, 
resulting impressions may diSer from impressio 
acquired through his operational skills. Somc-i 
these habits persist throughout adulthood; othi 
disappear as he seeks to verify his knowledge 
applying operational skills. Take this illustration; 


Vt 


The child of 5 may see the two lines of the T i 
as being approximately equal in length, as inde 
they are. But at a later age he will have acquu 
the habit of concentrating on vertical, umnteiru]T 
lines: this observational habit leads the older 
to see the vertical line as if it were longer, 
particular illusion and other distortions of this 3 
persist even among adults. But such figurative 
tortions do not affect a person's operational knov 
edge. If he measures the two lines with a ruler," 
discovers that they are of the same length, anTl 
can then work with them without being misled! 

When the child discovers the conflict between 
urative and operational processes, he intuitive! 
realizes that he must interrelate both ways of. 
quitting information from the world. He discov 
intuitively that figurative impressions can be 
leading and that he must continually test and its 
bis impressions of the world by applying his o; 
tional skills. Eventually, he largely reconciles; 
conflict between the figurative and the operatic; 
processes and becomes skillful in using both mo 
to extract information from the world. 
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We chose to use Piaget's distinction between, 
figurative and the operational ways of proi 
information because we believe it helps us 
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stjnd what the child confronts when he looks at 
advertising. 




Bv using this distinction, we can see that adver¬ 
tisers use devices that play on our figurative distor¬ 
tions. By arranging store displays or designing retail 
packages to appear imposing, for instance, advet- 
tisers can attract our attention and make products 
Sl . L .m like desirable purchases. Marketers create mod- 
.]< that are figuratively appealing but that cannot 
stand up to operational verification. Consumers can 
learn to compensate for such attempts to exploit 
their perceptual habits by checking their figurative 
^pressions against their operational processes. If 
cautioned, even a child can eventually learn to 
estimate the contents of a deceprively large box 
and to read the content information on the label. 


iq- 0 create enhance^t^^ressions of their products, 
5 television advertises capitalize on our conversation¬ 
al habits. Making tmeVufay through the verbal con- 


fusions in the co| 
quires subtle intdi 
: aware that in ordip 
literally what we J 
discerning the dif 
pretation of a phra, 
*||How are you?" § 
for ins^f|gg| not | 
f «Could5p|^pass t$ 
for the s-altshakerl 1 
for op 


Ivti^ns of ordinary speech re- 
lll^on. While adults may be 
y conversation we do not mean 
^pst children have difficulty 
§iS£ti between the literal inter- 

S ts figurative connotations, 
to sound like a greeting, 
t for health information, 
is a casual way of asking 
-be passed down the table, not 
aSMjne's salt-passing ability. 



Conversational h : 
because we can 
politely without j 
vertisers can expli 
sions that are onlj 
information. C hit 
implications in T 
bears that some 
than white" is 
vertiser really mei 


useful in everyday life 
:sc j&Ktn to convey our wishes 
|raj}gjtliem directly. But TV ad¬ 
it theie habits to convey impres- 
implittd by the literally presented 
renLjaJve to leam to discern such 
^communication. The child who 
Kipspipwder gets clothes "whiter 
LiJ^ely :to understand that the ad- 
iPS®whicest white possible. 


Indeed, one child in our study asked her mother to 
"buy this cleaner because I want to see the White 
Tornado." Instead of understanding that the adver¬ 
tiser was claiming that his cleaner contained so 

« uch power that it could overcome any kind of dirt, 
e child took the advertiser's metaphor literally. 


Advertisers sometimes evade laws governing com¬ 
mercial claims by means of messages that are liter- 


I- Set )un Ti* Mcditsiiou of Perception [New York: Bitic Books, 




ally true but that convey misleading impressions 
because of our conventional interpretations of them 
For example, the claim that "Wonder Bread helps 
build strong bodies in ia ways" is an accurate, log¬ 
ical statement. But, as the Federal Trade Commission 
ruled, the message implies that building bodies 12 
ways is a trait unique to Wonder Bread This claim 
is misleading, the FTC decided, for competitive 
breads have approximately the same nutritional 
value. Here is a case in which it was judged that 
even adults did not have adequate information-pro- 
cessing skills to protect themselves against the im¬ 
plications in advertising. 


This example highlights the difficulty faced by chil¬ 
dren. The ultimate test of whether an advertisement 
is misleading is whether the "reasonable viewing 
adult" believes it to be misleading in the context 
of conventional television style. Such knowledge 
about language and television usually protects adults 
from actually being misled. But children have not 
fully acquired this knowledge; an advertisement 
that would not mislead an adult may mislead a 
child. 


Television advertising is a commercial medium 
based dd adult conversational and perceptual habits, 
but it is massively presented to young children. 
How do children react to this compelling adult 
medium and to the fact that it may mislead them? 
We tried to answer these questions in our study. 


Using a set of topical outline questions to guide our 
conversation about morality, fantasy, economics, 
and TV commercials, we interviewed each child 
individually. Our main focus was on the children's 
conceptions of these areas, not on their responses to 
specific advertisements. We found that advertising 
confronts the child with a subtle conflict between 
two ways of processing information-between Pia¬ 
get's figurative skills and operational skills. 


Middle childhood conflict 


The conflict becomes most intense in children be¬ 
tween the ages of 7 and 10. [For this reason, we shall 
discuss the 7- and B-year-olds and the 9- and lo-year- 
olds at the same time.) According to our study, this 
group is the most vulnerable to the manipulation 
of TV advertisers. Of all the groups tested, the .7- to 
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io-year-olds displayed the most tension in dealing 
with questions about morality, fantasy, and eco¬ 
nomics- In each category, they understood the con¬ 
cepts figuratively, but could not make useful opera¬ 
tional judgments about them, (Sec Exhibit /.( 


Judgment about fantasy 

Although the distinction between fantasy and renl- 
®fvy is mastered by age 7, the ability to integrate 
aspects of the real -world with private perceptions 
t|||d hypotheses about it is not, even at age 10, The 
9-' and io-year-olds studied showed only slightly 
sgpore progress in this integrating process than the 
and B-year-olds. 


'e used three critflffto Evaluate the level of fan- 
sy/reality discrii^i*tatr®n [or what we shall call 
dgment about fahuW)'i| the children we studied: 




Awareness of thef 
reality. P 

Recognition of til 
lieve, is ack 

"lyingjb^iich pc 
actu^^ajprm oP'i 
sured oytne chi |4 
being benign andj 
potentially hams^ 
3 

Skepticism towa*# 
such as parents/pr 



'tion between fantasy and 


B notion between make-be- 
, agreed-upon fantasy, and 
to be real but which is 
jitasy; this distinction was mea- 
^^eptance of make-believe as 
hil rejection of lying as being 


Hups made by authority figures 
nationals, and advertisers. 



Exhibit t .JTj 

Average number ot children )n each, age group who con,,^j5 
hentletJ questions about mbrality, fantasy, and economic* * 


Numtwr of 

children 

(»v»r»g*dj 

who 

•rhcuuua 0 
undtmtftd- 
mg of 

concept* 6 



AO* of r«*pond«rtt» 

HI Monllty 
Fantsey 




More than thr^e^^frers of the 7- and 8-year-olds 
articulated reaS$$3^|pf$ii$tingui»hing between make- 
believe and lym^|"ft|y emphasized that lying vio¬ 
lates rdigiou*pifi»^ 3 $oral codes. A 7-year-old girl 
explained, "When you're lying, you're sinning 
against Cod, but when you're making believe, you're 
just playing." A 7-year-old boy touched on another 
difference: "Little Red Riding Hood is make-believe, 
but lying is Teal." He recognized that a lie may dis¬ 
tort reality by appearing true itself, whereas an at¬ 
tempt at make-believe involves no such intent. A 
predominant response among 7- and 8-year-olds, as 
with older children, was that "make-believe is not 
meant to be false"—that is, it is not intended to de¬ 
ceive and thus is harmless. 

Some 9- and io-year-olds couched the difference be¬ 
tween make-believe and lying in terms of construe- 


live and harmful effects. One 9-year-old boy stated. -v fe . 
"Make-believe sometimes teaches you things, aniflKS, 
lying doesn't." Other children in thin age 
noted that well-known fables and other raake-belipye|gjp' 
stories are designed to teach morals or lessons.’ 

The degree of skepticism toward authority figui§pp~^tj 
rose sharply among the 7- and 8-year-olds in eon&JS^i^ 
parison with younger children, and this skepticism§-£., 
continued to rise among the 9- and lo-year-bida?*^ 
When asked how they felt when their parents toldV 
them to eat lots of vegetables because they were 
"delicious" or when their dentists said, "Don't 
worryj this won't hurt a bit," the majority of 7- to 
ro-year-olds stated that they did not believe what 
they had been told. However, most 7- and 8-year-olds 
rejected the idea that their parents or dentists were 
lying outright. This group's most common response 
was that these adults were resorting to "white lies" 
to persuade the children to do something good. The 
9- and io-year-olds, on the other hand, were more 
apt to believe that professionals such as dentists were 
actually lying. 

The levels of skepticism toward authority articulated 
by all the 7- to io-year-olds studied were well below 
the levels of sophistication indicated in the other 
two measures of judgment about fantasy. This find¬ 
ing suggests that perceiving distinctions in principle 
is far easier for children of this age than actually 
applying them to specific situations. 
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Judgment about morality 

To see what conception of morality the children in 
our study had, and how much, skill they had in ap¬ 
plying moral judgments to situations they encoun¬ 
tered, we looked for four factors: 


A belief that telling the truth is important and that 
lying is harmful. 

2 

A conviction that lying is acceptable under certain 
exceptional circumstances. 

3 

An awareness that adults sometimes lie. 

4 

Criticism of adult hypocrisy. 


showed a sensitivity to all 
an fi-year-old explained the 
is watching over you, and 
know what happens to you! 
n your heart." Virtually all 
verbalized the importance 
showed sophistication in de¬ 
eds of lying. In particular, 
Id be avoided "so that other 
or hurt" and because "peo- 
ou lie]." 
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older group demonstrated a 
at lying may be acceptable 
o keep from hurting another 
save a life," or "to tell a little 


indicated that they had bad 
adult lying. For instance, one 
1$ mother bad often said, "Do 
o." And other children stated 
smoked but advised their chil- 


new undema: 
when it is nec 
person's feelings 
white lie." 

The 7- to 10- 
rauch experie; 
child reported 
what 1 say, noi 
that their pa^en 
dren not to d< 


This exposure to adult hypocrisy appeared to create 
growing anger and tension among children from 7 
to to. A majority of these children admitted to being 
"bothered" by adult lying. The 9- and ro-ycar-olds 
expressed especially strong antagonism toward it 
Typical comments from them were: "What’s right 
for adults is right for children," "You can't trust 
them any more," and "It makes me mad." 

The experiences of the 7- and 8-year-olds were re¬ 
stricted to theiT immediate world; they cited parents 


and teachers as primary offenders rather than im¬ 
personal social agents like businessmen or adver¬ 
tisers. The 9- and ro-yeai-olds, however, spoke out 
against politicians, store managers, and television 
advertisers as well as against personal targets. It 
appears that children's growing irritation with lying 
on a personal level-among friends, siblings, parents, 
teachers—sensitizes them to deception on a more 
impersonal social level by the time they are 9 or to. 


Judgment about economics 

The ability to make judgments about money-related 
matters correlated closely with age. To determine 
their ability to make economic judgments, wc looked 
for four responses: 


A recognition that money can be both good and bad. 
2 

An understanding that companies advertise to sell, 
persuade, or inform. 

3 

A belief that advertising serves a useful function in 
society, despite the fact that it is sometimes mis¬ 
leading. 

4 

A Judgment that misleading advertising is unaccept¬ 
able because it can lead to harmful economic con¬ 
sequences. 


The 7- to 10-year-olds displayed a fair amount of 
understanding about the functions of money and 
advertising. More than three quarters of them com¬ 
prehended that money can serve both good and had 
functions in society. One ro-year-old boy explained 
that moDey is bad "when you have to pay your 
taxes." Others explained that companies advertise 
"to sell products," to inform people because "other¬ 
wise no one would know about products," "to make 
money and get some business," and "to get you to 
buy things." 

More than half the 7- to io-year-olds indicated a 
belief that advertising serves useful functions in 
society. Only some older ones felt that advertising 
is "bad." Most of them said that informing peo¬ 
ple about "good new products" is advertising's 
most important function. These respondents also 
noted that advertising enables consumers "to find 
out about products before they buy" and helps com¬ 
panies to "increase their business." Few children 
from this group opposed the existence of TV com- 
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nacrcials per sc; However, roost did express belief 
that TV advertisers sometimes mislead, fail to tell 
the truth, or deliberately deceive the viewer about 
the value of their products. 

The middle childhood group strongly obiected to 
advertising that would be harmful personally, eco- 
r.d'tpically, or emotionally. The distinctively harm- 
fuliaspect of misleading television advertising, they 
was that it would cause the consumer financial 
loss. An 3-year-old girl explained that commercials 
m, "c. "because they want you to buv their products. 


able form of make-believe. Noting that "it's cot fi 
and "it's cheating," the 7- and 8-year-olds rcjtc 
misleading advertising because it violates fair pi 
They commented that the specific responsibility 
advertising is to give information about produ 
Some noted that misleading commercials "stop ua 
from choosing the right product" and that adv« 
tising has special obligations to the viewer fcec 
"it is not merely entertainment but real." 

Despite their ability to articulate fair principles of 
advertising in the abstract, however, many 9- ar(c j 









But they aren't s^&slid-.you won't get your money's 
worth, and thadrimilmtig you out of your money." 
Sensitivity to this issue was particularly high among 
the 9- and 10-year-olds, apparently because their 
grasp of economic reality was strongly linked to their 
judgment about the morality and fantasy involved 
in advertising. They tended to assume that all ad¬ 
vertisements ate misleading. 


Advertising 61 7- to 10-year-olds 

A majority of children in this age group specified 
clear principles about what advertising "should" 
and "should not" do. They asserted that "not telling 
the truth" in‘*teIevision advertising is an unaccept- 


10-year-olds admitted that they could not really eval-.S 
uate advertising. "[Advertisers] can fake well," theyv* 
said, and "you don’t really know what's true until ‘4 
you've tried the product." Most of these children's 
had often been misled by advertising claims andiS 
felt that they had an excuse to reject it completely.la 
[Our findings reinforce another researcher’s report^ 
that the responses of 9- and io-year-olds to advems-.'S 
ing claims depend largely on their having had per 
sonal experiences with misleading advertising. 2 } This® 
following responses were typical ones for this agd|| 
group: H 

"Chicken of the Sea is not the best tuna!" (from ariS 
indignant 9-year-oldj, "No More Tangles actually^ 
gave me knots!" [from a to-year-old girl|. "Long? 
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Nails didn't work!" (from two 9- and 10-year-old 
girls). "The bo* didn't contain the gift it was sup¬ 
posed to!" (from a io-year-o!d). 


Despite their increased exposure to misleading ad¬ 
vertising, however, the 9- and to-year-olds in our 
study continued to have high expectations of adver¬ 
tising. The compelling facade of reality that adver¬ 
tisements often convey, coupled with the fact that 
\many advertisements do live up to their claims, com¬ 
pounded the children's ambivalence. A majority of 


with what they believed to be misleading advertis¬ 
ing. Our study confirms prior empirical findings that 
children ixt this age group are particularly hostile 
toward misleading advertising. 1 We believe that 

this hostility reflects an unsatisfactory resolution of 
the conflict in previous years. The frustration chil¬ 
dren of this age fee! in dealing with misleading ad¬ 
vertising reflects the conflict they are experiencing 
between their strong figurative impressions of the 
world and their limited operational powers. They are 
aware that people intentionally deceive each other 
but arc not always able to tell when; they are won 
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9- and io-year-olds stated that they would want to 
buy certain hyp ASS^S^ products we discussed even 
if they did not believe .tfje claims. "There is a chance 
that they mightjob," the children said, and 
"we want to try them." Our findings suggest that 
children of this age are prone to be misled by ad¬ 
vertising that appeals to them through their figura¬ 
tive processes, even when advertising claims some¬ 
times turn out to be faulty when subjected to their 
^operational processes. 


Resolution of conflict 

On the whole, the 7- to 10-year-olds showed tension 
and anger over their inability to cope effectively 


over by products that appear to be very attractive but 
that prove to be nearly useless; and they are suspi¬ 
cious that something deceptive may be going on in 
a situation but are unable to identify it precisely. 
They have not matured enough to correlate their 
figurative skills with their operational skills. 

Furthermore, they arc angry because they feel forced 
to accept practices that they believe are unmoral. 
A child may dismiss his personal experiences with 
the deceit of individual adults as bothersome though 
"wrong." But then he finds that misleading TV ad¬ 
vertising is socially accepted. The 10-yeai-old's anger 

1. Sec Scon Ward. "tBtcu of Telcviiio* Advertjiiej oo Children/’ teuBoo; 
before the Federal Trade Csmain'M, November ifjt. 
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appears to reflect his first realization that advertising 
is an accepted part of society. This shows him that 
society allows for institutional hypocrisy, a fact that 
violates moral precepts he has been taught as a young 
child. 

Rather than attempt to use skills that they recog¬ 
nize are too limited to differentiate effectively be¬ 
tween the subtleties of truth and falsehood, right 
! and wrong, the- 10-vear-olds resolve the conflict by 
adopting a rigid moral stance and an overgeneralized 
view or the world. They simplify the problem by 
assuming that advertising, like other aspects of the 
adult world, always "lies." 



resolving conflict in this age 
the child's initial attempt 
enomena of the adult 
the child is refining his 
s reflected in advertising, 
eflect the extreme amount 
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are confused about what 
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Early chil 



indifference 


In contrast to rtufrm b i gcts in middle childhood, the 
5- and G-year-oSfifjwfuitudied showed less response 
to advertising Wsfy||ile inner conflict. They dis¬ 
played only limTtea development in their concep¬ 
tions of morality, fantasy, and economics. They were 
usually unable to apply die distinction between fan¬ 
tasy and reality and between right and wtong to 
their experience in the world. 


Judgment about fantasy 

Studies of cognitive development have indicated 
that, by age 3 or 4, children sense the distinction 
between fantasy and reality, although they have 
trouble articulating it.’ Our study confirmed that, 
even by age 5 or 6, children are clearly limited in 



their ability to use the distinction. A majority^ 

5- and 6-ycar-olds were unable to give answe 
questions about make-believe in television or "5 
conventional fantasies like Santa Claus. 

Most important, fewer than one third of the 5- 

6- year-olds were able to articulate or apply the 
ical distinction between make-believe and lyia^ 
Nonetheless, the differences between the two that 
this group sensed were almost identical to those our 
older subjects spoke of. One 6-year-old said, "You 
can see make-believe, but you can't see a lie." The 

5- and 6-year-olds supported make-believe as someM*^ 
thing positive chat "keeps us happy and prevents m’S ‘ 
from getting sad." They rejected lying as unaccep^fj 
able fantasy because "lying is bad and it ca r .G 96 s ' 
problems." 

The 5- and 6-year-olds showed almost no skcnti rfiL . 
about the statements or behavior of adult authSHH 
figures, however, and showed confusion when 
whether they believed the claims of their parents^ 
of advertisers. 


Judgment about morality 

Only half the $- and 6-year-olds stated that <fe| 
the truth is important. Almost none could dig 
cumstances under which lying might be accent 
An interesting finding of the study was that?" 
children's first and most extensive expcrienc 
lying seemed to involve other children rati 
adults. This finding explains the lack of skepJ SRj 
toward adults among this youngest group. • 

The s* and 6-year-olds spoke of many occtiJbl 
when they had been aware that their friends' 
siblings were lying, but they seemed unaware 
adults might lie. Asked if grown-ups ever de 
others, one 5-year-old replied, "No, only bad 1 
ups, like robbers and other bad people." None 
less, the 5- and 6-year-olds explicitly rejected 1} 
whenever they did perceive it because "lying 
sin," it "hurts people," and "it gets you into troubl 
Many in this group stressed the presence of C 
as their reason for not lying. Here is how a 6-ye 
old girl responded to our questions: 

"Are there times when it is all right to lie?" 

"You can’t lie because then God will bate you." 
"God will hate you?" 

"Well, he’ll like you. but he'll never love you." ; 

i. Sec Jem Piaget, PUf, Dnamj. and JtrUwjoo is Childhood (New ' 
Norroa Prcai, 
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Judgment about economics 

The 5- and 6-year-olds showed almost no under* 

standing of the economic functions of money, busi¬ 
ness, or advertising in society. Asked what would 
happen if our society did not have money, a 5-year- 
old girl replied, "I know—people would just go 
broke!" A 5-year-old boy added, "Everyone would 
try." Only a minority of this group showed any 
understanding of the functions or implications of 
commercials. In fact, one 5-year-old in our study 
explained chat companies advertise on television 
“to give actors time to rest." The naivete of this age 
group reflects their lack of exposure to real-life sit¬ 
uations that would force them to exercise economic 
judgment or to deal with the economic consequences 
of misleading advertising. 


Advertising S 1 6-yeai*olds 
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Although this jtroiip fnight seem vulnerable to TV 
advertising, thlf^ifpirently expect little from tele¬ 
vision content and are forced to make few decisions 
that would tax their limited ability to evaluate ad¬ 
vertising. They leave these decisions to authority 
figures like parents and teachers. Since it is these 
personal influences that mold young children's at¬ 
titudes toward advertising and society, the 5- and 
6-year-olds arc relatively insulated from the direct 
influence of television advertising. Because they dis¬ 
criminate between figurative impressions so little 
and make operational judgments about advertising 
so seldom, TV commercials appear to have only pe¬ 
ripheral impact on 5- and 6-year-olds. 


Late childhood cynicism 


The n- and la-year-olds we interviewed showed a 
sharp reduction in conflict between their figurative 
and their operational processes. They seemed to have 
made certain accommodations to the adult world 
and its values and to have acquired new skills in 
processing information. This adjustment correlated 
with their growth in other areas. In general, they 
could apply sophisticated moral judgments, make 
complex fantasy/reality distinctions, and understand 
the relationship between our economic system and 
advertising. They could comprehend subtle implica¬ 
tions in advertising and use past experience to for¬ 
mulate judgments. 


Judgment about fantasy and morality 

The 11- and la-year-olds were able to express so¬ 
phisticated concepts and their implications for all 
levels of the fantasy/reality distinction. Our findings 
suggest that a balancing process was taking place 
among the 11- and ra-year-olds. 

Almost all of them stressed the importance of telling 
the truth and cited some harmful consequences of 
lying. But they seemed to have somewhat different 
moral values from those of the younger children. 
This older group showed a sharp decrease in the ex¬ 
tent to which they experienced or were aware of 
adult lying and in the extent to which adult lying 
or hypocrisy bothered them. Under certain circum¬ 
stances, they even accepted lying. For example, a 
n-year-old boy observed that "politicians are not 
supposed to lie, but I guess they really do." About 
advertisers, he commented casually, "They always 
lie." The apparent acceptance of societal hypocrisy 
by this older group may reflect their recognition of 
the need to conform to what they view as prevailing 
societal norms. However, these trends may also be 
signs of growing cynicism and insensitivity toward 
certain moral issues. 


Judgment about economics 

Of all the children we interviewed, the u- and la- 
year-olds articulated the most complex conceptions 
of how money and advertising function in society. 
One n-ycai-old boy explained that money is an 
economic convention rather than something of in- 
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trinsic value. When asked how people could get 
products if they had no money, he replied, "Prob¬ 
ably we'd use something different from money that's 
valuable-like if we had a lot of gold." This group 
readily recognized the negative as well as the posi¬ 
tive aspects of money. A typical response came from 
a n-year-old girl, who said, ''People can steal it from 
you. I guess the crime rate would be lower if there 
^wasn't any money." 

^Like the younger groups, the u- and u-year-olds 
< reaffirmed the positive functions served by advei- 
I using in society, but unlike them, the oldest group 
’ showed a bmad understanding of our economic sys- 
f tent, business economics, and the effects of adver- 
i tising on consum^r& They credited television adver¬ 
tising wtih bein g'jtg sotj for the economy and for 
.. jobs" and acknowledged the close relationship be- 
1 tween persuasio^and^dvertising. One n-year-old 
5 girl explained th|t Mfa |anies advertise "so they can 
put on more bu^wsiSiS^rhen they can get more TV 
shows on the air^djjiey get more money for their 
product." £ 


Exhibit I! ■ 

Average number or children able to respond fig U r»ir**iy lritJ 
operationally to advertising ’' 
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Most important, a majority of the children at this 
level showed a sharply increased ability to use fig¬ 
urative impressions as a basis for operational judg¬ 
ments. This ability gave the n- and u-year-olds the 
confidence to make operational judgments about 
the content of TV' advertising. More than three 
quarters of this group actively rejected misrepre¬ 
sentation in advertising as economically and emo¬ 
tionally harmful. Expressing the view that adver¬ 
tising sometimes tells the truth and at other rimes 
fails to, almost all in this group rejected certain ad¬ 
vertising claims. Three quarters of them felt that 
advertising is sometimes designed to "trick" the 
consumer, and two thirds believed that they could 
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discern misleading advertising at least part of 


The 13 - and n-year-olds continued to rely parttoj 
on personal experiences to make judgments about|. 
the relative truthfulness of advertising. In respond-' 
ing to questions about the extent to which adver¬ 
tising in general tells the truth, whether one can 
specifically determine the truthfulness of an adver¬ 
tisement, and how much the respondents believe in 
advertising's promises, a majority cited examples 
from personal experiences. An n-year-old indicated 
that one way in which commercials trick viewers 
is that "when you buy the package, the product 
doesn't do what it promises to." Another n-year-old 
noted that the only way to find out whether com¬ 
mercials are honest is to "Seam by trying." v 

This continuing reliance on personal experience in 
revising opinions of products supports Piaget's theory 
that children gmw by testing their own models of 
reality in specific circumstances and then modifj 
ing those impressions according to their experience! 
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However, this group used new skills to supplement 
personal experience in evaluating TV advertising 
c ]aims. These skills enabled the respondents to assess 
nuances of voice, manner, and language usage in 
advertising and to refine their perception of adver¬ 
tising claims. 

for example, as clues that commercials were not 
tilling the truth, n- and u-year-olds most com- 
tvtonly cited "overstatements and the way they [the 
at tors| talk," and times "when they use visual tricks 
oi fake things," "when it just doesn't sound right," 
3 nd when the commercial "goes on and on in too 
much detail." 

These exampl^-reflect an a b‘hty to interpret the 
convmational|hg|SII^used in advertising. With a 
new decodingplSystem, many n- and ra-ycar-olds 
appeared able |to tX^act useful information from 
advertising andjyaflisgard what they considered un¬ 
true. This new IHJ 5 lri|®|nay explain the reduced anger 
and frustration^Tj^d advertising among n- and 
ii-year-olds. 
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group seemed Iter 

biJiti sonm. 
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sijthildren did show some indigna- 
faitig advertising but also an abil- 
from it Instead of suffering 
;ctof the 9- and ro-year-olds, this 
Accept the ways of the world by 
hS£fcynical. They could usually 
isfrgin false implications, but our 
*rnw this self-protectiveness may 
^Bi^nay eventually make them de- 
tftful of society. 


Practical i 



ations 


Our study shows that children between 5 and ii 
gradually learn to interrelate their understanding of 
fantasy, morality, and economics. This integration 
appears to coincide with an increased ability to deal 
with advertising by verifying figurative impressions 
with operational skills. 

In summary, we found that each age group tended 
to respond to advertising in a certain way: 

5- and 6-year-olds: They largely ignore advertising 
as being irrelevant to their lives. Although they 


sometimes recognize that it can be misleading, they 
usually enjoy it as part of the programming. 

7- to 10-year olds: From 7 to 9, they attempt with 
great difficulty and little success to integrate ad 
vertising into their lives; at age 10, they resolve the 
conflict temporarily through an overgeneralization 
that all advertising is misleading. 

11- and iz-year-olds: They resolve conflicts more 
satisfactorily as they refine their early impressions, 
and thus they can identify both the good and the bad 
aspects of advertising. 


The time lag between figurative and operational 
growth is reflected in children's attitudes toward 
advertising. (See Exhibit II.) Even young children 
appear to comprehend the major functions of adver¬ 
tising in society and the fact that there is some social 
deception in the adult world, including advertising. 
But not until later years are most children able to 
use operational techniques to decide whether they 
believe the claims of specific co mm ercials or whether 
misleading advertising is ever acceptable. 

This time lag creates a period of growing tension in 
which the child knows that advertisements may 
sometimes be misleading but is unable to cope ef¬ 
fectively with this knowledge. Reducing this tension 
does not appear to begin until the age of 11 or 12. 

Influencing children's attitudes 

The ro-year-olds’ anger toward misleading advertis¬ 
ing as well as the 11- and 12-year-olds' increased 
tolerance of social hypocrisy raise serious questions 
about the role of TV advertising in the socialization 
of children. In most cultures, adolescents have had 
to deal with social hypocrisy and even with institu¬ 
tionalized lying. But today, TV advertising is stim¬ 
ulating prendolescent children to think about so¬ 
cially accepted hypocrisy. They may be too young 
to cope with such thoughts without permanent¬ 
ly distorting their views of morality, society, and 
business. 

Supporters of advertising contend that a child's early 
experiences with it are just as essential to his devel¬ 
opment of consumer skills as crawling and walking 
are to his ability to run. The findings of this study 
call for responsible advertisers to give this argument 
close scrutiny. We now have evidence that young 
children undergo several years of conflict and ten- 
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sion before they can cope with the content of ad¬ 
vertising, and there is also evidence that this con¬ 
flict is harmful. 

The danger signals need to be weighed carefully 
within broader studies to determine how much 
maturation time a child actually needs to master 
the skills necessary for interpreting advertising with 
a minimum" of conflict and disillusionment. We 
question whether a child's precocious exposure to 
advertising is necessary (or even beneficial) to his 
becoming an alert consumer. In other kinds of 
growth, early exposure does not accelerate the ac¬ 
quisition of skil|s^Fdr example, if one twin is im¬ 
mobilized with ah^^§ leg while the other is learn¬ 
ing to walk, thelffrsc child quickly catches up with 
his twin as soojp^as 'the cast is removed. In only 
six months, a s lyeaf^old child moving to a foreign 
proficient in speaking its 
child of the same age. It 
Id can leam to understand 
ng through four years of 


country can be| 
language as a naj 
may be that a ij 
advertising witl| 
moral conflict. 





other problem concerning 
in our study: -while they 
adjusted to social values and 
tising issues, they were less 
unger^respondents to key moral 
expressed a high level of 
rity figures but appeared 
nger groups about adult de¬ 
ceptions and eveffeymeal about social and economic 
imsrepresentatioi|.''Tf v i'dvertising contributes to such 
an attitude, do we wantl to continue directing it to 
this age group? 
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Wo be 
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© We recognize that TV advertising is only one way 
in which society affects the child’s growth. But at 
some point we must decide whether we wish to 
reduce his exposure to apparently institutionalized 
hypocrisy, which is what misleading advertising 
^presents to the child until he learns how to inter¬ 
pret it. 

Meanwhile, an immediate question faces marketers, 
manufacturers, and administrators: How can current 
practice be modified to reduce the conflicts that TV 
advertising appears to impose on children? One ob¬ 
vious proposal is to educate children to be discrim- 

5. See Scott "WW, TV: Marketeri oa the Hot Sej«/‘ HBR. laly-Aufuit 

IJ7>, p. l<. 



inating interpreters of advertising. But as we 
earlier, advertising may accidentally mislead 
dren because it is based on communication 
that only adults can understand. 


Perhaps a more practical suggestion is to p r a est 
proposed advertisements with panels of parents 1 
fact, we might do well to combine this method with 
using panels of children to pretest advertisements 
Why not make constructive use of the io-ycar-old * 
high level of concern about TV advertising, f Qt ^ 
stance? A panel of children of this age might be 
asked whether they or younger children would find 
a particular commercial misleading.* 

However, considering the use of guidelines or re*" r J 
view boards for advertising raises the serious issu^l 
of how to maintain high levels of objectivity aaHsft 
quality in a free-enterprise society without fal ling sY 
into capricious censorship. 

What light does our study shed on the issues raised^ 
by concerned parents, teachers, marketers, and goy-T 
eminent leaders? Our findings suggest that all chfli 
dren under n are vulnerable to manipulation byj 
irresponsible advertisers but that some age groujfs aj£° 
more vulnerable than others. The 7- to io-ycar-oIdsJ 
are strained by the very existence of advertising df-J 
rected to them. Critics as well as advocates of advert 
tising should supplement their concern, about 
youngest age group with attention to the children! 
whose views of society ate the most easily affectedlF 
those in middle childhood. . -fij 
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jOO measures of pet dkton of smoking onset were examined, and 74H of them provided multivariate n tpport 
for predictors of onset derived from theory and previous empirical findings. Expected relationships toere 
* strongly supported far (a) socioeconomic status, with tiudenti with compromised status being more likely to try 

smoking; (b) eo ciat hoodi ng uarinUe^ panitula riy Peer and schpiL tondifig, with lets support for family 
handinf, (c) Hflgl (famine variable L eioc r i V i/fy tun imaki at fl ilrf fif figovaK prevalence * inmates, and 
I offen/availability, with lets consilient support for parent smoking and approval; (d) refusal skills self efficacy, 

' (e) knowledge, attitudes and intentions, with the expected stronger predictions from intentiont than from 

attitudes than from knowledge; and (f) broad indicators of self esteem. The few imvesfsgoton who analyred 
their data separately by age, gender, or ethnicity found many differtnees by these factors, though there were too 
few of them to detect any pattern with confidence. Though the 27 studies ate far from perfect, we believe that 
they confirm the importance of matey welt-acespied predictors ond raise some questions about others. In 
particular , family smoking, bonding and approval etuh received unexpectedly law support. It is not dear 
whether this lack of support reflects reality at it hat always been, is due to a changing reality, reflects 
developmental changes, either in I he age oftmbjeets or the ttoge of onset, or it due to poor measurement and too 
few tests. Future ^rei^eiiM uuduf need to be \heery-drivtn, use measures of known reliability and validity, 
report analyses of scale properties, and sue statistical methods appropriate to the hypotheses or theories under 
Study Finally, we encouroge more issvestigationi of the parrniiatly different predictors of tranutioas to 
experimental or regular iigoreue smoking. This will rrguirt mufti-strove studies and r artful measurement of 
changes in smoking behavior. 


Introduction 

Ci|ir<tlt smoking it • major (xwntible ciuk of 
pvtsnaiurt doth and disability throughout the world 
(Ball, 1990), While the prevalence of amoking 
among adults has declined during recent yeari, the 
ptevikece among adolesce nit remains high, with 
the age of onset actually declining Over time (Flay, 


Cw wH* ” m: k«n M CMni. C*IW|* af Nvw*f, 
UiTOnJcj at IKmww m Dinft, CWift, IliMia, USA, 


1992). The gooi of developing effective adolescent 
smoking prevention programs depends on (he iden- 
tiAeatioo or reliable predictors of smoking onaei 
(Collins tf of, I9B7). 

Researchers have used both cr on-sectional and 
longitudinal research designs to investigate the 
causes of smoking in children. The timitltsons of 
cross-tectkmal designs for studying developmental 
processes, including the process of becoming a 
smoker, are well known (Chanin el «f M 1966; 
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Collin* er •(,, 1987; Fla) el «l, 198)). In croai- 
aeclionil reaeaieh, reUnonihipa ut eiplmed be¬ 
tween reliable*, aay peer group affiliationi and 
invoking, which ire mcaaurcd •( lb* lime. 

Crou-acctionat etudirt are uaeful in auggeatii 
kypovhcact and can nil* «1I powible ti»Kl whj 
Kill ionihip* between variable* in nee Found. 

■key do not determine with certainty which cat 
Ini, emokiag o* lb* variable* correlated with it.' 

In control, ike longitudinal de«i|n, oe proapec- 
Hue irud|, ewi determine ike oeder of teem*—on 
important criicrion of ciuulnrt It con akaw, foe 
ioeiance (Ail nofl-emoking ekildren wiep certain 
peer poop affiliationi >| Time I are more likely to 
keen beeoene amoker* one jeor Imer than ore non- 
■mekini ekildren »ko kod different peer group 
alBliatiooi •( Time I. In oeder lo mid) nemei 
efTeelietl), we need lo uke only wave I oooimohera 
■nd predict ibeir utntition (oe lack of k) 10 Seal 
trying amoking. Unfortunately, eiatiaiietl analyaea 
of moat earlier longitudinal inadiea oed name later 
one* did OM like foil adraniage of ike longitudinal 
nature of Ike dir* 

In on earlier review (PLy ft ml, I M3), we found 
few Longitudinal atudiea of the predictor* of the 
oruri of amoking. Foeiuaaiely, many luck atudiea 
kite appealed aincr iken and we limit ihia review to 
longtnadiaeJ, prmpectivt itudiea that hare appeared 
aioce I MO. (Many other itudiea report trend* and 
peneena of tohocea and other auhatancc oar. Them 
are no* reviewed here). Became even Ike longitudi¬ 
nal method don not provide proof of cmntion, we 
re fee in variobte* me Mured at oeae lime tknt relate to 
attacking behavior ai ■ a u baeqwen t time u predie- 
i an, rut her then cauaci. 

The on art of Hooking Involve* aeveeil allgea 
(Flay at of., I Ml; Lcvtmbal b Cleary, 1980; Stem 
at of., 1917). That paper focuaea oei action or 
Initiation, thr third nap ml cigoretlr «mo king on let 
among tdokeerma. That ia, our interrat i* in 
proepcctive predictor* of initial making. However, 
limkotiona of moot of the atudiea we review letpiifva 
ai to limit Otar ioiereat to pewpccuvt predictor* of 
move went from never having tried making to any 
level of amoking (trying, caperimrnting, or becom¬ 
ing • tegular maker). Unfortunately, few tcudiei 
have been of long eooufb duration lo tnveatipte 
aeporotely ike peedieloet of each of tfceae atepa. 


gawdleo reviewed 

We located 27 reponi of peoapcclivc prediction of 
enact puhlhhed doling or aince 1980 end that were 


not aeiilable in ua for our pterion* review (Table 
1). Two of there itudiea were quilt differeeit from 
the other*. Kellam, Enanuagcr * Stowe (19*0) and 
Pulkkinen (1982) foltowijg|*mplet of Chicago and 




of amoking at the Sue! wave of mcuuttmcnt. 
Strictly ipeaking then, theoe atudki mil predkion 
of OOKI tod diatal peedictoo of young adult 
amoking. By the end of I hew itudiea 77H of the 
Chicago oamplc and 91H of the Fiooiah aampte had 
cried levolueig AS of the following drwripiivc 
tumonric* enweern only the remoicuag H atudiei. 

For the lenwioiog Ji Ktadiet, the np of ttudemt 
■t the beginning of the itudiea ranged from 10-17 
year*. The nodal 
year*. The length t 
month* to 2 year* ( 
of indent* who 
beginning of thew a 
oe more or 
(memo-) 127). 

Attrition ranged from Ilk to 5J9* (neoa**JPk). 
High level* of attrition may oe may nor hove 
eoenpeomiaed predict!re reloumahipe. We know 
that itudeutl dropping out of aludiee luck ko there 
(or acboo!) we mock mere hkely to be tmoker* then 
tboae itudeeta who lemola In the itudiea (and 
ackooi) (Biglan A Ary, IMS; Pity rr ml, 1989; 
Ifonaen at ai., I98S; Fifie, Mwny A Luepkrr, 
1988). At minimum, then, the dniribution nf 
behavior lo ai tried when Miration ia high—correla¬ 
tional relitiotuhipa between behavior and predictor 
variable* are likely M he effected aignlBcuily al the 
moat ratreme level* of onrilion. 

All hot eight of thew H anidiei werr conducted 
in the United State*. Pour indie* were conducted in 
Britain, two ha Germany, ntad one ench In Auotrtlit 
wad the Nrtberlinda. Mona of thew Hudiea Involved 
urban population*. Gtntfoliwioa of findinp it, 
thua, limited. 

The prevalence of amoking it wave I among the 
atudied itauten* population* ranged from 1 low of 
tkk to a high of AOH (oaean-JJH), Tkia ia • wide 
reap, and we moat wonder whether predictive 
relaiiotwhip* might be diOeteaK foe different (erela 
of the ‘adoption cneee' oe ia eoramnoltfet oe tdaool* 
where prevalence retataioa low. The percentcp of 
wave I noaimoken who tried amoking by the final 
wava ranged from 39 to kill (meoo“729i). Thil 
too h a wide range. Wt mutt btctieful to remember 
the prtteat prevalence and the Incidence ratei 
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when interpreting ditto rtM f\nd<ngt from different 
•tvdki. 

In men esie# the dtp*t*fc«« variable »aa dichoto¬ 
mous, although Ary ft of. (198)) used a emit) 
transformed variable of amount smoked at * 
T*tlu or the atudiri used discriminant anal 
bfink rcgtcaiioii methods, discriminiting be 
those wave 1 nontmoker* *ho tried imoku 
wire 2 and thou who did Ml. Moat of the 
inveatigaton not using diKtiminifli analysis, used 
multiple regression and three recent iludtea used 
LISREL. 


Finding* 

Finding* of the 27 studies are lumma/ired in Table 
2. We consider the variable* in moch the aame 
grouping! at aug|tu«d by our previous model of the 
on in proccti (Fla^ 1992). In the section* below, 
we aummariic (he find in p by noting the proportion 
of result* that wen comment with theorttkal 
cipectatiooa and then describing briefly the non* 
confirming finding*. 

SoriWrmegrophir facton 

Sociodc m ofraphk factors were invei6|ated aa pee- 
dktort of smoking onaei with 21 iodkatora m H 
studiet. Met turn of teciedemographk ittrui in* 
eluded socioeconomic atatua (5ES), age, gender. 


parental education and occupation, single-parent 
status, home density (operationaliied aa the number 
of people per bedroo**^ achool type and location, 
ImoMjjjtpd rtcem mi|ra< 


Tohlt l Otirwrf prrdicim of iwetriy omui ia 27 ttviUt; Numb** mf tmpporuvt ( + ♦ ) and 
aarappartmr f- H* 



Sfi S <de Vri« at «t, 1990; Semmer et aI987i) 
and older ago (Mtunder it of., IW); Intmwicl 4 
Metaert, 1904, [female* only}; McNeil *f aJ. t 1919) 
predkted onset coosiitctrtly In multiple attadki. 
Female grader (Goddard, 1990), occupation (Mur¬ 
ray ft «i a IH)}, being a tifl|k-ptmt (Goddard, 
1990), tvaMdsty of spending money (AleModern 
mL, IMS) and meat anigration from the aouth for 
black arbaa female* (Bntmwkk * Mewri, 1984) 
alao predicted 
Often the 
aaalyiii or 

Ary k Bif fa* <im |) 

another study by the same group (Aey* at, 1988) it 
wai not. Type of achool wee predictive in the de 
Vriea n at (1990) and Sc muter «f at (19B7a£) 
ttwdkt bat not ia the Aktender rf at (1981) work. 
Ary & Big I an (1981), end Scmmer rt d. (1997b) 
found that less parent education wea predictive of 
smoking on act, but Mittchnerk rf at, 1987) found it 
only for high achool female*, and Ary rf at (1988) 
did not find « at alt. 
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Social bonding 

Social bonding factor* were investigated as predic¬ 
tor* of smoking onaet with 56 indkiton in 20 
itudici. Social bonding included family bonding, 
peer bonding, achool influence*, and religiosity. 
Finding* were continent with theoreik*) e*pect*» 
tioni in 40 c*»e« (7144) and mcootisteot in 16 cun 

Family bonding. Family bonding factor* were 
investigated at predictors of smoking onset with IS 
todktlon in 9 studies. Mraturc* of family bonding 
included attachment to mother and father, having 
father proem, spending spare tunc with family, 
parents* academic eapecutwns of their child, and 
Wipe r vrfiofi/strkt nese. 

Only 60S of the findings were continent with 
theoretic*I cipccution* (nine of I? indicators). 
Often the nine variable was predictive in some 
analyses or studies but not in others. In two studies 
(Ahlgren rt at, 1902; Krohner of., 1983) lower level 
w quality of attachment to parents was peedktive of 
an*et, but in one study (Brunswick A Messed, 
1984) it was predictive only for fematei, and in 
another study (Mittkmatk ft a!., 1987) it was not 


predictive. Skinner rt at. (1785) found attachment 
to parents to predict onset only for older students, 
and found the opposite relationship for younger 
students. Lower levels of superviiion/strktness was 
predictive in two studies (MmUrmark rt a/., 1987; 
Murrey of at., 1983) but not in three otheis (Krohtt 
rt at., 1981; McNeill er of., 1989, Skinner el oi t 
1995). Chsiun el ol. (1986) found an interaction 
between levels of parental itrkinets and age, with 
higher levels of strictness predicting onset for 
younger subjects (ages 11 -!2), lower levels predict¬ 
ing onset for older subjects (ages 15-t6) and no 
relationship for subjects in between (ages 13-14). 

Having a father present (Brunawkk & Mrsseri, 
1984) and parents* academic expectations (Chniin 
ti of, 1984) were examined but were non-predic¬ 
tive. 

Put bonding. Peer bonding factor* were investi¬ 
gated as predictors of smoking onset with 15 
iodkatora in nine itudirs. Measure* of peer bonding 
included number of friends, attachment to or 
agreement with peers, social involvement pertaining 
to social fife, anti-socisl activities, sports fend job 
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involvement, number of clubs tn adolescent be¬ 
longed I4> and having a boyfriend or girlfriend. 

Fmdtfl|i were consistent with theoretics! eipec- 
Kitooi 75H of the lime (I) of 15 measures). 
Attachment 10 or s|re«meni watft peers predicted 
onirt consistently in four studies (Ahlgren 
19$?, Kroho et «l, 199); Sommer er dl, I 
Skinner r el, 1995), but only for hi|h 
aiudenn in one study (Qnuin if «/,, 

Number of friends (Brunswick A Mown, 1984, 
(males only|; Murray #r nf., I99)), level of social life 
(Kcllam rf ml, 1990), pnnicipstion in anti-social 
activities (Kellam er »/., >990), and having a 
boyfriend or girlfriend (McNeill « •/., 1999) ■!» 
predicted onset. 

In one itudjr (Murray et •/,, 1415) having a job 
»ii predictive of onset, but in r*o other studies 
(KroHndil., 1995; Skinner n at., 1995) il wasnoL 
Sports involve mem (Murray « si., 1411) and 
number of clubs belonged to (Brunswick & Meiseei, 
1994} were examined but they were non-predictire. 

School mfluenett. School Influences factors were 
investigated at predictors of amoving onset with 29 
indkalon in 17 studies. Measures of school influ¬ 
ences included: school-level variance in prevalence 
of student smoking, academic values/expectations, 
academic achievement, reading teat scores, aspire- 
tioru and grade point average (GPA), commit¬ 
ment/satisfaction, favoring school discipline, prob¬ 
lem behavior/1suancy, extracurricular and preven¬ 
tion program. 

Findings were consistent with theoretical expec¬ 
tations 90* «f the time (in 20 rases). Academic 
vilues/expectations (Ahlgrcn el rf., 1992; Bauman 
« el., 1914; Cfcauin fl #J., 1914, Goddard, 1990); 
commitment/satisfaction (Ahlgrcn ri of, 1992; 
Krofm nil., 199); Murray n el., 199); Skinner ft 
•I., 1911), and Khoal-level variance (Baumaner #1., 
1414; w* «f. ( |QA7«,b) wff rvclt (ofliiiirni 

predictors of onset in multiple siudie*. 

Exhibiting little problem behavior/truancy was 
predictive of onset in one study (Murray #r of, 
1911) but only for Whites and Asians (not Hacks or 
Hispanici) in Los Angeles (Sussmin er a/., 1997). 
Also predictive were having high aspirations and • 
good GPA (Newcomb, McCarthy ft Bender, 1999), 
favoring school discipline (Mumy rf mt ., 1995), and 
being involved in extracurricular setivitks (McCaul 
n of , 1912). 

Other mixed findings were also present. In several 
studies, academic achievement *n predictive of 
onset (AUgnn er sal., 1992; McCaul rf of., 1991; 



Pulkkincn, 1992), and Suaimaneiol (1997) found 
it to be predictive for Whites and Asians (and not 
for Blacks and Hispanics), but 1st studies by 
Brunswick A Mnseri^l 984) and Kellain et ai 

<^^i. »»• 

predictive. 

MeUfioiity. Religiosity was etisnitted in one study 
(Krohn er of., IMJ). It was non-predictire. 


Serial loaning 

Social learning factors were investigated as predic¬ 
tors of smoking owe with 95 indicators kt 23 
Ihtdic*. Social 
smoking, family 
peer iaBancrs, 

•od availability of 
lent with theorei 
and inconsistent in 2fi cases. 

Family nwotaf. Family smoking factors were 
investigated as predictors of smoking on ret with 2$ 
indicators io 14 studies. Measures of fiddly smoking 
included parent ■ making, sibling smoking, and 
■nsoking in general. 

Findings were consistent with theoretical expec¬ 
tation! 449 of the tune (to II cases). Older liblirtg 
amoking (Bauman m <(., tfll; Chaaalst rf at ., 1994; 
McCaul n •!., 1992) predicted onset consistently 
Kmt multiple studies. Mother's smoking status 
was also predictive la two studies (Ahlfrea rr «/., 
1992; Skinner et ml., 1995, (males «*fy]). 

Sometimes the ume variable was predictive in 
some analyses or studies but not in others. Parent 
smoking in general was predictive in five studies 
(Chaiain a ml , 1994; Goddard, 1990; Murray rf ol., 
149); Seivim*# rf mi, t947a,b), predictive for 
females only in two others (Charlton 4 Blair, 1999; 
Chaitin rf a/., 1*96) and not in sis oihen 
(Alexander rf ol., 1995; Ary rf of., 1985; Ary 4 
Big Ian, 1991; McCaul rf ml,, 1992; McNeil ti of., 
1989; Mittelmkrk rf of., 1997). Ahlgren rr of. 
(1912), found that fmOirr tmaking mu predictive of 
onset, but Skinner rf of. (1995) did not. Ahlgrcn rr 
at. (1992) alio found that mother smoking was 
predictive. Skinner rf of, (1915) found that marker 
smoking was predictive of onset foe mof« only. 
Sibling smoking in general wta predictive in three 
studies (Alexander rf of., 1985; Goddard, 1990; 
Mumy tt d. t 198J), only for youogcr females la 



one study (Mitrclmark rf of, 1987) and not at all in 
one study (Ary ft Biglan, 1988). 


Family app*t 
i tod as prt 




10 

'ovarape faded 

neife> latitudes toward smol 
if, and sibling pressures. 

Findings were consistent with theoretical expec¬ 
tations only 45H of the time (aii cases) and 
isiitcnt in right cases. Or Vries rr of. (1999) 
jre the only investigators to ext mine sibling 
;i*ure, and found it to be predictive of onset. 
Chitlin ri ol (1984) found that perceived agree¬ 
ment between parents regarding expectations of the 

otlUjr ch4f^tmdmft| ilprd^ftmeA'Jrr* 

hre^udil^^^pan cUff/l98j4; CH^n rf ai, 
titudw£.*o»ard 
imoking was predictive of onset, but m four others 
(Ary rr of, 1915; Ary ft Biglan, 1988; McNeill rt of, 
1989; Murray et of., 1995) it was not. Chassin and 
colleagues found general parental supportiveness to 
be predictive of smoking onset on one study (I486) 
but nor in another (1984). 

Family approvst/diiapprovil of smoking (Ary it 
ol, 1905; Ary ft Biglan, 1988; Suitman <v of., 1987) 
was examined in three studies but it wax non- 
predictive. 

Other adult mflutnett. Other adult in Rue nets 
were investigated as prediciora with eight indicators 
in six studies Measures of other adult influences 
included other adult smoking, other adult approval, 
other adult pressure, exposure to advertising, 
watching tobacco sponsored sports, and church 
approval. 

Findings were consistent with theoretical expec¬ 
tations in five cases (85H) and incwtsiitcnt in three 
eases. Other adult approval (McNeill rf of., 1989; 
Sunman n of., 1987, [for Hispanics and Asians 
only)); other adult pressure (de Vries rr of, 1990); 
and church approval (Bauman rf of., 1984) were 
predictive of onset. 

One study (Sussman et el, 1987) found other 
adult amoking was predictive of onset for Whites 
and Asians, but Alexander rf of. (1965) reported a 
non-significant finding. Exposure u> tobacco adver¬ 
tising (Goddard, 1990) and watching tobacco spon¬ 
sored sports (Charlton 4 Blair, 1989) weft eism- 


iofd in one study each, but they were noo- 

pr cdicti vc. 

Beer influences were investigated 
h 5? ijmcatonifn 19 studies, Measures of peer 
Included friends' smoking, friends use of 
lances, friends expectations regarding 
mg, Jr^sfcde^provxl, social normative beliefs, 
and motivation to comply. 

Eighty-four percent of the reported findings (27 
of 5? eases) were consistent with theoretical expec¬ 
tations. Friends' smoking was predictive in 15 
ltudiei (Alexander et ol , 1985; Ary et at., 198); Ary 
ft Biglan, 1908; Bauman rr of, 1984; Charlton 4 
Blair, 1909, Jfei^alr* only|; Chatiin n at., 1984, 
1984; dc Vries et at , 1490; McCaul ft el, 1982; 
Miltetmark el of, 1987; Mumy rf of., 1995; 
Scmmei tt at., I907i,b; Stacy rf ai , 1988; Sutsmifi 
rr at., 1997, (Asians only}; Urbcrg, Cheng ft Shyu, 
1990) but not in one (Newcomb rr of, 1989). In a 
U5KEL analysis of the role of different social 
influences, Stacy rf ol (1988) found that friends* 
smoking did not add so the prediction of onset in a 
model that included prevalence estimates, suscepti¬ 
bility to offers, and peer bonding (subjective 
norms). Friends' approval of smoking was predic¬ 
tive of onset in six ltudiei (Ary ft Biglan, 1998, 
(older students only); Bauman rf of, 1984; Collins rf 
ol, 1987; McNcilJ ei ml, 1989; Murray et ad., 198); 
Sunman n ol, 1997, (Whites and Hispanici only|) 
but nor on two others (Ary rr of, 1905; Chinin ri 
ot, 1984). Friends’ use of other substances (Ary ft 
Biglan, 19$8) and friends' expectation! ft girding 
amoking (Chassin rf ml, 1904; Murray rf at., 1985) 
•ere predictive of octet. Stacy tt at. (1980) found 
social normative beliefs to be predictive but Chassin 
rf at. (1984) did not. Motivation to comply was 
predictive in (he Collins rr ol. (1917) study bui not 
in the Chassin rf of (1904) nudy 

Prrvafrner ettimottt, Despite the widespread 
knowledge that students tend to overestimate the 
proportion of their own peers or adults who imokc, 
and the likely influence of these mrspercept ions on 
behavior, very few investigators have studied the 
phenomenon longitudinally Smoking prevalence 
estimates were investigated with five indicators in 
four studies. Measures of peevikuce estimates 
included prevalence eatimstei in general, as writ as 
ntimstci of smoking among peers, adults, and 
teachers. 

Findings were consistent with theoretical expec¬ 
tations 80% of the time (in four cites). Prevalence 
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until Vf utlu«i't£ 


estimates of uu by peers «ii consistently predictive 
in three studies (Chutin tt at, 1984; Collin* it of., 
1917; Sikjt tt at. t 1981). Chsstin tt of (1984) 
found the relationship to be stronger for younger 
thin older students. Chauinre of. (1984) ilsofoui 
that estimate* of adult uu were predictive of ftfttci, 
more iironjly for older thin younger *tvdemt||jiM 
the opposite of their finding* for estimate* o 
amoking. Stic? tt of. (1988) conducted a ) 
analysis of the relationship between prevalence 
animate* and friends' u*e, and of their relative 
predictive power. They found that: (a) prevalence 
titiniiti of TL were correlated with number of 
friends amoving at Tl (even prior to any personal 
invoking); (b) friend*' smoking at Ti influenced 
anwkifig oniet at T2;(c) friendi’ amoking at Tl alia 
influenced prevalence estimate* at T2; and (d) 
prevalence estimates M Tl influenced smoking 
onset at T). Estimates of imoking among use hen 
waa caaminrd in one study {McNeill rt a/., 1989) 
but waa w" predictive. 

Offm /wvatlabfiry. One oeeda no theory to *us- 
pcci that thoae siudenu more often offered cig*- 
rettea by parent*, other adulti or pern are more 
likely to atari amoking. The general availability of 
cigarette! ought alao to predict amoking on tel. 
Offitre/tv id ability factor a were caamined with eight 
indicator* in acvea itudiei. Menem of offeri/ 
availability included general offers, offer* from 
parent a, offert from siblings, and general avail¬ 
ability. 

Finding* were caruratem with theoretical expec- 
lationa *a aeveo caaei (08H) and inconiiitent in one 
caw. General availability predicted oniel in three 
lludice (Bauman tt of, I9fl4; Scwimer tl mt., 1907b; 
Soumao n a/., 1987, (but ool for AsiansJ). Offer* 
from parrot* and offer* from siblings (Murray #r of., 
1911) were cl*o predictive. 

tn two nudiet (Ary tt ai t 1983; Ary A Btglin, 

1918) general offer* wai predictive of ooiet for 
Junior high school itwdenta, but in another »tudy 
(Siacy ri of., 1988) it wet not. No studies caamined 
a fieri Dorn friend*. 


/noopenaooffpmouofify /«((- imoft 
fiHrapertonsI/personality/self-image fact ora were 
In veil if a ted with M) indicators in 14 itudiei. 
Mcaaum of imr*persona)/personality/*eIf-image 
included tecoi of sonirol, toleraocc of deviance, 
independence, alienation, curiosity, rebelliousness/ 
risk-taking, intelligence, conttructivencss, shy/iub- 





miuirtKii, aggressiveness, social bclpletioesi, aelf 
eiteem, personal efficacy, soda! impact efficacy, 
social expectancy, distress/itrtI*, emotional well¬ 
being, and abort time ^ 

Fi^in^-iri ei 

Coiltni It tl., t VST; Mkttlowfk H tl, 1917; 
Suiter in n tl., 1917, |bul only for llKkiJ). Bkifl, 
ihy/iobeniiiirc >nd itfifaiit oho predicted octet 
(K.U.m rt tl., 1990; Pulkkiato, 19*7). Lorn of 
control ( Ckn in 91 of, 19*4), llltrwa tf detiucc 
(Ckilili tr oi, 1914), olksidoa (Branioick It 
M ll rt ri . 19(4, |nl<* only)), curiouty (Biumin « 
tl., 19(4), lot*9i,cncc (Ktlhm n tl., 19M), 
cwnmtl Hwi i (Pilkkioco, 1917). penwul »ffl- 
enry (It Vrkt" 

orientation (*ro~gfck 1 

only!) 

In aevera) nodi 
tt of., 1987a, (Koi 
of., 1987, (Allan* oolyj) acif esteem «u predictive 
of onset, but la another study (Goddard, 1990) it 
w*i no*. Independence was predictive for older 
mate! in the MitirlaMrfc rt of (!9t7) study but net 
•t aO in the Oaaaia tt of (19*4) itudy. Ontreu/ 
ttreta waa predictive in the Summer tt of. (1987b) 
study but oo( in the Brunswick A Meweri (1994) 
■tody. 

Social helpfulness (Pulkkinex, 1992), aocial im- 
poci efficacy (Newcomb, McCarthy A Bentley, 
1999), social expectancy (Brunswick A Mesaeri, 
1994) and emotional wet)'being were rum toed but 
they were oeo-predictive. 

Ar/araf tkills. With the recent focus on retisiance 
skills, it is surprising (hat only three prospective 
•todies (Lawrence A lUbmsM, 1986; Stacy o a/., 
1988; Suatmaft tl of., 1997) have included measures 
of ability or aelfnrfficacy to refute offen (or 
susceptibility lo offen). Findings were consistent 
with theoretical expectation* hi all aiudics. 

All of Lawrence A Rubioson’s measure a con¬ 
cerned itwdeot self-efficacy to refuse offert of 
cigarette* under various conditions. Suatmaa er a/. 
(1917) found ituderM ratings of their difficulty in 
refusing offen to predict aubaeqtwm amoking oniet. 
As with availability, we observed this relationship 
for Wb«, flapuiic and Black etudcnti, but no* for 
Aliens. Stacy ef of (1998) found that susceptibility 
to offers was a strong predictor of oniet, second 
ooly to prevalence estimates. 




JCrtOOjfrrf/r, amiudu, and hehowr 
In developmental tbeoriei of onset, development of 
supportive knowledge, beliefs, attitude* and inten¬ 
tion* arc part of l‘ 
ng| 
red 
a, 

itigated 

with W indicator* la 21 itudict. Findings were 
coniiitcnt with theoretical etpecutiona 75H of the 
time (in 44 c«wt). 

V**led[t/btUrft. Know ledge/belief* factors 
investigated with 24 indicators in 14 studies, 
icaiurei included know ledge/belie fa regarding 
physical consequences and addiction, subjective 
expected utility, positive expectancies, negative 

zaakasxR 

and ttmfrivcd 

sx®» ssss woe «« y ~. 

-hs. 

tationa Tor 67H of the cases (16 caws) and 
inconsistent in eight cates.. Affective belief* (Sem- 
mcr tl a/., 1987a, Jllaupuculc only); 1997b), and 
tobacco and skehol beliefs ( KroHa ti a I., 1983; 
Skinner rt of., 1985) each predicted oniet consis¬ 
tently in multiple itudiei. Belief* about the effects 
of amoking on self-image predicted onset in two 
studies (Semmer rt of, 1997b; Susaman rt of., 
1997), though only (or Whites end Hi*panics m Los 
Angeles (Suesmae rl of., 1907). Beliefs about 
addiction (Mittelmark rt of, 1987, (older students 
only)) and positive expectancies (Charlton A Bltir, 
1999, (females only)) silo predicted onset in one 
study each, though only for subgroups In each case. 

In several studies, knowledge of physical conse¬ 
quence* (McCaul rt of., 1997; Middelmark rt of-, 
1997, |younger student! only); Murray rt si, 1983; 
Semmer tt of., 1987b) wai predictive but nnt m 
other studies (Collins rt of., 1997; McNeill tt of, 
1999; Susiman rt of., 1997). Subjective expected 
Utility was predictive in ihc Bauman rt si (1984) 
study but nos in the Stacy rt of (1988) study. 
Look/ltnelI good/bad was predictive for older 
female* in the Mittelmark rt at <1907) study but 
not at all in the McCaul rt of. (1982) study. 

Negitive expectancies (Charlton A Blair, >989), 
perceived weight (Brunswick A Mesaeri, 1984), 
health knowledge (Charlton A Blair, 1989) were 
examined but were non-predictive. 

Auituitt. Attitude factors were investigated with 


11 indicators in tea studies. Mtaiures included 
•(tirudei toward smoking sod toward a amoking ban 
in public, approval of cigarette adi, viewing the 
feiy^ oaxJ. •• an excmpUr, and thinking 
h^ltj# ^ 

ling^pere consistent with theoretical expec- 
tatjggii in wht casex (7)H) and inconsiitent in 
Scales. Kttiuad^f toward banning smoking in 
public placet (McCaul rt of, 1902), viewing ihe 
Health professional a* an exemplar (Mittelmark rt 
of., 1987) and thinking about health (Brumwick A 
Mesaeri, 1984) were predictive of onset among 
female* only in one study each. 

Attitudes toward smoking were predictive of 
onset in four nudiy* (Chisiin rt of., !984;Goddwd, 
1990, de Vr'iti el of., 1990; Murray rt of, 190)) but 
not In two others (McNeill tt of, 1489; Mittelmark 
tt of, 1907). Approval of cigarette adi wai predic¬ 
tive in ihc Alexander rt of. (1983) study but not in 
ihe Charlton A Blair (1989) study. 

Imttutam. Smoking ioicmioni were inveiiigared 
in nine studies. Findings were consistent with 
theoretical expect at ions B9H of the time. In eight 
•tudici, intentions to amoke predated onset (Ary *r 
of., 1983, (younger.students only); Ary A Biglan, 
1988; Bauman tt of, 1904; Chassin rt of, 1994; 
Goddard, 1990; McCaul rt of, |9B2; Newcomb rl 
of., 1909; Suasman rt of, 1907, (but only for 
Aliens]). Chaisui rt of (1984) found intent ion* to 
be a stronger predictor of onset for high school than 
middle school students (They also found intentions 
to be a stronger predictor of liamitioo from trying 
to further experimentation than of initial onset). In 
the McNeill tt of. (1989) study, intentions were not 
predictive of smoking onset behavior. 

Other Ik havion In general, one of the strongest 
predictor* of any behavior it prior behavior. In the 
absence of actual imoking behavior, other exposure* 
to imoking and related behavior* should be predic¬ 
tive. Other behavior * were investigated with 14 
indicator* in 11 studies. Measuiei of other behavior* 
included prior experience/rxposure, alcohol use 
other substance use, good health habit* and food 
consumption. 

Findings were continent with theoretical expec¬ 
tations in 12 exaes (06H) and incooiiatem in two 
caui. Alcohol use (de Vriei flat, 1990; McNeill tt 
of, 1989) and other aubstance use (Ary rt of, 1903; 
Ary k Big Ian, 1988) predicted onset consistently in 
multiple studies. Food consumption (Brunswick & 
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Mmtti, I9fU) also predicted Mtti foe females to 
H( Itvdji. 

la several wdire, prior uprrifacf with of 
ciporwrr ib smoking wn predictive of ofl«rM?fsk 
Biglaa, tW; Choi sin rf #/., 1914; Godd*fd|p99<|| 
Krehn m •/., 1911; McNeill rr «i., 1989, 
ft •/., 1919; Semmer, 1987b) but id one it not 
(Ckullofl ri of., 1919). Good Health HabilfWt 
fiimiaH in one study (Brunswick Jr MtiKrl, 
I9M) bat were won predictive, 


DlmiHlea 
Fi*4infi i 

The longitudinal prospective nudiei reviewed here 
provide cows kkf able auppm Id* predictor* ofooaet 
derived from theory end ptcrioet empirical find¬ 
ings. Omill support ■« fotmd for 7994 of alt 
mature* (191/3*1). TTiw ranged from • low of 
4JH for family approval to a hijh of 100H for 
nfettl obatli Klf efficacy. 

Eapecird relationship* were found for aocsodc- 
mof r aphk variables 7894 of (Tie time. Such relit ion- 
thip* were observed in Awetralie (Alexander tt 
1911); Britain (Goddard, 1990; McNeill rf at. 
1989; Marray <i of, 1981); Germany (Seramcr rf 
ai , 1987a); the NrtHcrUnd* (de Vriei rf af., 1990); 
and Um USA (Ary ft fliglan, 1918; Brunswick ft 
Mrtacri, 198); Mtsiclnsarh rf aJ. ( 1917; Bauman n 
at., 1994). However, the email number of aiodkt 
from toy given country precludes any meaningful 
sub-analysis by (twitry of residence to discern 
variation*. la *8 casei •here theoretically wppor- 
live reUtioa ships were found, students with com- 
pwtwd sweiodemographk ttaiua were owe likely 
to become ci|ar(ite amokeri. Thii relatiemhip »»» 
even more powerful m the German atudiet (Sent* 
mef rf d. I9l7a,b) than In moat other atudin, 

Social bonding variable» received good overall 
support. Peer bonding and school bonding received 
(Wiurriallf poeiiivc support (73% and 80% reaper- 
lively). Family bonding received i low level of 
Nippon (8094, (he second lowest), but it *n 
aiaraaed only ll limca. Chaaijn rf a/. (1986) found 
that higher unciam predicted onset for younger 
at wd e ot a (perhaps reflecting rthlliomaciO and 
lower strictness predicted ooaet for older student* 
(pefhapa reflecting more mature deciaion making), 
Perhaps this int election eiplalne the inconsistency 
■f other findings. 

Social kaating variables Include parent smoking 
aod approval, other adult amoking and approval, 
peer imoking and approval, prevalence estimates. 


and offe re/* variability. Overall findings provided i 
high kvel of support for (hit act of wishl** (7394). 
However, the fimitjggfpprovai variables received 



:rwe Wpporf^^bdTCkiiir^tanJBWidn WT *'< 
high level of support for aibUng smoking as 0 
predictor of onset (8894 of tested uses) vi. a lower 
level of support for perem smoking tt t predictor of 
onset (5994). 

pdt man (hot family, particularly parrot, behavior . 
«nd approved variables play a mack Jew continently 
Imporwtf role In predicting ooaet than moei writers 
hoot ftp to fort Mooted. Thk may be • fbnctloo 
of shubkg timet maybe parents ployed « mm 



along wet) with family which um for and is 
considerate), peer (others like, end get ifeng well), 
school (a good tradent and rmoriooslly comfortable 

of 

of eniisty (Piers rciama, ffw^, depres¬ 
sion^(Reynolds ft Richmond, 1978), aeir-etteem 
(Rosenberg, 1965, 1979), life cventi and daily 
hassles (Kanoer tt of., 198); Newcomb, Hubs ft 
ntkr, I98l), family climate (Randolph ft Dye, 
81), tod popularity (acceptance by and influence 
peers). This indicator clearly combines • wide 
range of siuiety, depression, aod strew measures 
with more traditional manures of self-esteem and 
both these studies, then, it is 



that at timet 
mattered in 

gender of the parent Influenced imoking onset W 
only for «wt gender. Alternatively, it may be a 
function of the age of moat of the subjects in these 
studies (median and mod* or age 13-1J) This is the 
age of highest peer-group identification. Still 
another nhcnuiioc Is thnt nonet la predicted more by 
poo-family environmental factors, ta e iuufiof peer 
behavior, while ioieotsom to become • regular 
smoker or the trwisitioo to csperementnl smoking 
may be influenced more by Comity variables. 

Irurapctuooaf variables *kq received • high level 
of support (7794). Owe Intrapereona] variable that 
received high support ww rebelUouaoesa/mi-ttk- 
ing- Thk relationship hm probably received support 
in all studies in which it has been aaaeaacd since 
Stuart ft Livaon'a (1988) hallmark prospective 
study, though we failed to recognise ha importance 
In our previous review (F!ey n of, 1983). In Los 
Angeles, however, we found rebelliousness/ 
risk-taking to predict for only Blacks, and 
not for Whiles, Hkpaaka, or Aakw (Suasmao 
tt «/., )9§7), suggesting mme definite limits to its 
gcneraUiabilhy. 

It k noteworthy that self-esteem received fairly 
coflwitw support from (ha re viewed longitudinal 
studies. This is better Chao we would bare eipecred 
from our reading of previous ctow-aeettooal studies. 
Both AMgren tt nf. (1982) and Semmer rr of. 
(1987a^k) used very brood measures of aelf-esteem. 
AMgren used the "Self Appraisal Inventory*' (In¬ 
struction al Objectives Eicbange, 1972), which In¬ 
cludes four aspects of self concept—family (get* 



variable. Unlike longitudinal studies of drug use 
(ace methodological critique by Miller, Play ft 
Petri it is, 1992), most reaearcben of predictors of 
if ta report alt of their measured 
kite* [edged negative or null 



«* * ,f ' 

efficacy regarding the «« of refusal skills, in the 
prediction of smoking onset wu nseated in only 
three studies. In all three, the predictive relitlonship 
was confirmed. Thk ts a case where a prediction 
hypothesised from theory, and for which there was 
not previous prospective evidence, was confirmed. 

The role of know ledge/beliefs, attitudes, inten¬ 
tions, and other behaviors in predicting smoking 
onset was confirmed m 789% of testa. As we would 
have opened (Flay n «/-, 1985), intention! and 
other behavior i were more consistently CM firmed, 
altitudes lets ao, and know ledge /belie ft even less so. 


Mftftodafcpcai ntutt 

We chose to look for consistency of finding* from 
multi vat late analyses rather than attempt to esti¬ 
mate effect sixes for univariate relationships. This 
decision was based on our belief that relationships 
Tound consistently in multivariate analyses will be 
the important ones for future prevention efforts. 
From • methodological perspective, however, it 
simply would have been impossible to estimate 
effect sixes reliably because there was too much 
inconsistency in bow results were reported. If the 
date allowed, it would have been informative to 
tuamme variation in outcomes by such factors as 
age, country of residence, and time lapse between 
pretest and postiest. The magnitude of correlations 
of a predictor variable with ooaet varies with 
question wording, length of time between assess¬ 
ment periods, and reliability and scaling of the 


lyses also provide more promise 
(fig 8»w or *>hy variables predict 
onset. The most promising approach for such 
understanding is, of course, structural equation 
modeling (L1SRCL and tu related techniques). 
Such analyses require, however, that (a) the depen¬ 
dent variable be continuous or else the matrix of 
polychoric correlations be analyted, tod (b) the 
investigator hasp • theory or model to test. They ore 
not useful when fishing for relationships (bask 
correlation*! inalyscs) or ihe relative important of 
predictors (regression analyses). However, for an 
investigator with a model to tear, an appropriate 
covariance structure snafysit can confirm Or dis- 
confirm the importance and role of s predktive 
variable. For example, a distal variable may be *ery 
important, as evidenced by its indirect effect, even 
though its univariate correlation with onset may be 
small. In addition, structural analysis can correct for 
unreliability of measurement when mk hts multiple 
indicators, each of which may be unreliable. We 
encourage much more use of structural analysis, 
now that the methods have been made more 
accessible by inclusion in SAS (1990). 

Few resesrcheri hsv* tested competing theoreti¬ 
cal models. Only Chsstin tt of. {1984) tested more 
than one theory on the same data set. Most studies 
have been based on different, unstated, or » 
theoretical orientations, so it it difficult to ire a 
consistent pattern across studies. It is important that 
future research lest competing theories. Few oT the 
ttudiea reviewed included any model or theory of 
the relationships between predictors aod smoking 
onset. Future prospective research needs to be 
theory-driven. A key sole fix theory is to explain the 
developmental process and time frame between the 
onset of the predictor viriabte and the onset of 
cigarette smoking. 

Theories of onset bypot hesixe different predict ore 
for different stages of becoming a smoker (Flay tt 
(1, 1985; Leventhtl 4 Ckary, 1980; Skinner rr a/., 
1985). When writing our ls*t review, we observed 
that "no studies to date have attempted ic determine 
the different antecedents for the different stages of 
the protest of becoming a smoker" (FUy el of, 
1983, p. 136). Very fear inveiiigstors have done so 
since. Most notable f< the work of Chssain and her 
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colleague* (I4M) For example, ihey found ihsi 
aociol tavi/tmmeflul variables (Jessor & Itiw, 
1417) and risk-is king/'t bell iouinest provided the 
best prediction of tmci, where*! the Ajien ft 
FiiUwin (If 70) iJiwq of iratoned aciioa (atup^iM 
plus social normative beliefs) provided 
prediction of limber transit***, and no ccJ&jn0 
tioo of »«ritWn predicted onset among acai^tifh 
school students very well. We netd moriPWth 
srodiet/ana lyses. The retearxh reviewed her* is of 
only limited construct validity, being limited to 
predictors of anael and not necessarily informing 
prediction of transitions to caperimental or regular 
•snob mg. 

Some writers have also suggested that the impor¬ 
tance of different predktora may change aa adole¬ 
scents develop, and far moles and females. It is also 
reasonable to expect such differences for different 
ethnic or euhu/sl group*, These investigators who 
did conduct their analyses by age (Ary rt af, If!]; 
Ary k BigUn, 1914, CHsuia #r sL, 1914; Collins ti 
ti, 1917; Mitttlnuth re of., 1917)* gmder (Inins* 
wkk A Mptacri, 1444; CMtoa A Blnif, 19*4; 
Putin ft si, 1494, I4W, Mittdmsri ft «t, IW7; 
Skinner rt #/., 1915) or ethitk group (Snuman #f 
nJL v IH1) iU found many such differences,. Unfor* 
innately, there were too few coswtrat Boding* to 
detect massy stable patterns. Fnr example. Ary and 
colleagues and Otnasin and code agues carefully 
tested for interaction* of school level and their 
pidktor variables. Ary and colleague! consistently 
found such in'tract ions and ChassJn and colleague* 
did not. Ferhaps the interact sons found by Ary rr «f. 
oil not gtoefahxe from groups where prevalence 
and incidence are very low. Rraulti concerning 
gender and ethnicity arc also loo few and too 
iacvuirttM far any 6cm coocftwsoae. We urge 
investigators to report arulysn by these variables in 
future research. 

Moat investigator! used measures of hypothesized 
predictor variables of unknown validity and reliabH- 
ky or thry used measures of known validity to assess 
vaplufotory predictors. Most of the studies reviewed 
here did not include fnctor an aly sis or other 
assessments of scale properties. The lock of factor 
analysis in this ire* of research has contributed to 
confusion regarding whether reported variables arc 
assessing similar or different construct a. 

Ji appears that the kuigitisdirui studies examining 
predictors of smoking onset hove been concentrated 
in the areas of education, psychology, public health, 
behavioral medicine, tod tubalance abuse. To get n 
non comprehensive view of ike factors that may 


influence cigarette smoking acquisition, we need to 
incorporate other perspectives and methodologies. 
For example, two studies eisoiacd the taflucocc of 
advertising, with miss al results (Alexander *f of. 



qusfliriativi la nsrurs. Qualitative approaches may 
provide rich new insights into udenCnndiog bow 
the predictors work. We suggest that the potential 
contributions from ocher types of studies be sought 
and iocorpofwed into work In this area. 



Though iko 17 available prospective atudks of 
petition %t UW^'IRR' (•> 

free perfect, 

tvu firmed tbt 

prtdictan led 
U pankvhr, 

pr ill rrct received r rtip e c tedly leer wppert. It le 
Mt ckrr wbrtier due tack eTrapport rtSectimiirf 
Hike ehtvyt beta, it do* to ■ cheapo, reality, 
re Arm AmlapneMd cbeecn, either la the a,r of 
tubftert or ike «rp of oaari, or ir Aim te poor 
meaMaraeieat and me feV nan. 

Four groept ef CMMntcll (retired ltlghlj eontit- 
K.I euppoit. Tkrre wtrr (a) rtAual akiHi; (b) 
Inicaiiam aad other bdarlnr, (<) peer Inteeacn 
(aie, ippntil aad preealcacc tttinwri), aad (d) 
offen/arailabilay. Of thrrr, retoal akiUa bad link 
empiric*! lupport from preview rearank but to 
theoretical derivation mppora In imponaact. 
Other predict on for which caoaiettatly poeitin 
(tiihi were obtained tochidf (e) peer aad achool 
bonding and (f) knowledge, be lie ft aad ankoder 
■eared MioUe,. A aide ranyt *f pmaaality aad 
Klf-tnrtm rariibln alao ttceivtd fairly CMiiateni 
petitive mppert, pankelarly (,) ttbelllewsea*/ 
riah-iahiai aad independence, aad (h) aumalee* 
Mil and ibyncal. 

Future prospective trudiet need to be theory, 
driven, drained la neppoer or dncunArm a theory 
ex io I til ttro or more iheoricr ipieu each other 
They need to eat a a n t iai of hnoan teiiability aad 
nlidiry, report aaalyaet ef teak propeniei, and ear 
iiitinicaL methods appropriate 10 the hyptMheaea or 
theotier under iltidy. Finally, we mrtxuaye mare 
invert if etioae ef the potentially different predicton 
of irtnuiEtxii to experimental or regular cigarette 
fwwking. Thii atilt nxjeirt multi-wire itudies and 


careful mrnurertcnl of chanfrt inimekin, behav¬ 
iour (Miller rt <1, IM2), Such multi-ware trudiet 
may cooaidei the mediatinf tffect af pharmacologic 
fee ion, the «t*JSfl)f.ln io onyJreTj 
1} not e*»rain$j£kei 
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A Attract 

Om MciAod tM^cyP^f akakof dtp**d*net u luordiof Ii irvmry, Over 4Q0C rtipomdntu in a VS national 
iurtwy ok mti aiirria for DSM-ttt-R alcokci 4tp4*d**Ct Otftt cidii0ed Ii mildly, mtAttoUly or trvrrtly 
depend ml, and ike ckaratUriitUi tf ik* froaF wnr txamintd. Tit proportion of moltl mu kifher in the 
moderou and trptrt fronpt, and tkt frtateu pr op o ni om of cater taert concentrated in the younger aget in alt 
three group t. A tiiar intreoeing gradient from Ore mild to tenet e grottft teas found foe tarty age at fine drink, 
heavy oUohot coniumprion, family history of alcohol prokUmt, social prttiure la reduce drinking, and 
kt Ip Hiking, treatment or AA foe drinking Implication! for further analyses are disc mud 


Introduction 

A dii|ooet$ of DSM-!I!*R ikobol depcndrace for ■ 
|i*w iodieidueJ tmiinly iodic>tea that (hr indivi- 
do«l it hieinf • problem with eJceboL However, aa 
Am beta noted/ the djagnosia ideatiftei yiie a 
hetcrofeoewH group. To rtd«« bete t ogeneity, 
rerioue method* of lubtypkig hare Veeu proposed 
Among (hear method*, a relatively itraigtttforward 
approach ii to tubtype according to acventy krei 
Thii report provide * iaformatioo ea the character- 
Otic*, pcraooal *ad familial history aaaoctilrd with 
aeverity level* of DSM-Ul-R alcohol dependence in 
the US general population m 1440, 


Method* 

(q 1944, the US National Crater for Health 


■ ** D * »ral Mwia, C ara w ekp HwU Iwwf, 
HI Tm IMth Urmi, Pm *M, Xr- Vert, KT ION), UIA 


Siatiitka conducted a nationwide turvey that in¬ 
cluded an akohol lupplcment sponsored by the 
National Inriituie on Akohol Abuse and Alcohol¬ 
ism. Direct interview* in the National Health 
Interview Survey (NHIS) ■»« conducted with 
4)409 respondent* aged 14 year* and older, io all 50 
■tatei and the Diauiet of Columbia. The sample was 
derived through a tompln multistage sampling 
dettgo 1 that included ovcnainplinf for bUcfc*. Due 
to the ttratification and elui»nn| involved in the 
sampling, standard error* of the estimates pr e ve n t e d 
here were generated using SUDAAN’ to employ 
Taylor aerie* lineatitaiiofl to odiuif for sample 
design characteristic*, The protltiwt and diatribu- 
tsoo amoog population subgroups of DSM-JM-R 
alcohol dependence hsve been reported elsewhere. 4 

To be classified aa slcobol dependent according to 
DSM-lff-R criteria/ respondents needed to have 
met any three out of nine diagnostic criteria. The 
nine criteria aod the stems that covered each 
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1975 MARKETING PLANS PRESENTATION 
HILTON HEAD 
September 30, 1971) 



HART Ml 

BJECTIVE IN 1975 



jWART n 

Opportunity ai 







ICH A 8US 

i^OUNG POPULATION 


OUR PARAMOUNT MARKETING OBJECTIVE IN 1975 AND 
ENSUING YEARS IS TO REESTABLISH RJR'S SHARE OF { 
MARKETING GROVfTH IN THE EHOMESTIC CIGARETTE c 

INDUSTRY. ; 

a 

WE WILL SPEAK TO FOUR KEY OPPORTUNITY AREAS TO 
ACCOMPLISH THIS. 

THEY ARE: 

1- INCREASE OUR YOUNG ADULT FRANCHISE. 

2- IMPROVE OUR METRO MARKET SHARE. 

3- EXPLOIT THE POTENTIAL OF THE GROWING 

CIGARETTE CATEGORIES. 

4- DEVELOP NEW BRANDS AND LINE EXTENSIONS 
WITH NEW PRODUCT BENEFITS OR NEW 
PERSONALITIES. 

FIRSt, LET'S LOOK AT THE GROWING IMPORTANCE OF 
THE. Y0UN6 ADULT IN THE CIGARETTE MARKET. IN 1960, 
THIS YOUNG ADULT MAPKET, THE 14-24 AGE GROUP, 
REPRESENTED 21X OF THE POPULATION. 

AS SEEN BY THIS CHART, THEY WILL REPRESENT 111 
OF THE POPULATION IN 1975. THEY REPRESENT 
TOMORROW'S CIGARETTE BUSINESS. AS THIS 14-24 AGE 
GROUP MATURES, THEY WILL ACCOUNT FOR A KEY SHARE 
OF THE TOTAL CIGARETTE VOLUME — FOR AT LEAST THE g 
NEXT 25 YEARS; . E 
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P.M. & BsW 
SHARE BY'AGE 





P,M.P*B&W, : 
SHARE BY A61 




f CHART AS 1— 

| SHARE BY AG|» 
a WINSTON & steW 

vs. N® 

} MARLBORO l KGOL 


BOTH PHILIP MORRIS AND BROWN & WILLIAMSON, AND 
PARTICULARLY THEIR FAST GROWING MAJOR BRANDS, 
MARLBORO AND KOOL, HAVE SHOWN UNUSUAL STRENGTH 
AMONG THESE YOUNGER SMOKERS. IN THE 1N-2A AGE 
CATEGORY, PHILIP MORRIS.HAS A 381 SHARE AND BsW 
A 2IX SHARE. BOTH COMPANIES HAVE SIGNIFICANTLY 
LOWER SHARES IN THE REMAINING AGE CATEGORIES. 

KITH STRONG YDUN5 ADULT FRANCHISES AND HIGH . 
CIGARETTE BRAND LOYALTIES. THIS SUGGESTS CONTINUED 
GROWTH FOR PHILIP MORRIS AND B&W AS THEIR SMOKERS 
•MATURE. 

IN SHARP CONTRAST, OUR COMPANY LINE SHOWS A 
PATTERN OF RELATIVELY EVEN STRENGTH AMONG ALL 
AGE GROUPS AND STRENGTH IN THE 25 AND OLDER 
CATEGORIES. WHERE WE EXCEED BOTH COMPETITORS. 

OUR TWO MAJOR BRANDS, WINSTON AND SALEM, SHOW 
COMPARATIVE WEAKNESS AGAINST MARLBORO AND KOOL 
AMONG THESE YOUNGER SMOKERS. WINSTON IS AT 1« 

IN THE 14-2*1 AGE GROUP VERSUS MARLBORO AT 33 X, 
SALEM IS AT 9Z VERSUS KOOL AT 17Z. AGAIN, OUR 
BRANDS SHOW COMPETITIVE STRENGTH IN THE 25 AND 
OLDER AGE GROUPS. 

THIS SUGGESTS SLOW MARKET SHARE EROSION FOR US 
IN THE YEARS TO'COME UNLESS THE SITUATION IS 
CORRECTED. . • 
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CHART m 
STRATEGY 



AD CAMPAIGN 


THUS, OUR STRATEGY BECOMES CLEAR FOR OUR 
ESTABLISHED BRANDS: 

1- DIRECT ADVERTISING APPEAL TO THE 
YOUNGER SMOKERS WHILE 

2- BEING TRUE TO THE BRAND'S BASIC 
PRODUCT ATTRIBUTES■ (E•G., TASTE FOR 
WINSTON, REFRESHMENT FOR SALEM) AND 

3- WITHOUT ALIENATING THE BRAND'S CURRENT 
FRANCHISE. 

FOR WINSTON, WE'VE FOLLOWED THIS STRATEGY IN 
DEVELOPING THE NEW "CANDID* ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 
WHICH BROKE SEPTEMBER 16. IT IS ESPECIALLY DESIGNE 
TO -APPEAL TO YOUNG ADULTS WITH: 

• SIMPLE STRAIGHTFORWARD COPY 

• BELIEVABLE PEOPLE WITH CHARACTER 
© STRONG PRODUCT SELL WITH REAL 

TASTE EMPHASIS 

RESEARCH HAS SHOWN THAT AMONG YOUNG ADULTS, THE 
NEW WINSTON ADS GENERATE TWICE AS MUCH RECALL AS 
ANY PREVIOUS WINSTON CAMPAIGN AND ARE *iOX MORE 
PERSUASIVE COMPARED TO THE MARLBORO CAMPAIGN. 

FOR SALEM, SIGNIFICANT IMPROVEMENTS HAVE BEEN 
MADE IN THE ADVERTISING, DESIGNED FOR MORE YOUNG 
ADULT APPEAL UNDER ITS GREENERY/REFRESHMENT THEME. 

S 

♦ 

M 

, id 
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THESE INCLUDE: 



CMEUOl 
CAMEL FILTER 

‘ ADVERTISING 


• MORE TRUE-TO-LIFE YOUNG ADULT SITUATIONS, 

• MORE DOMINANT MALE VISUALS. 

• A GREATER SPIRIT OF FUN I 

• GREATER USE OF WATER AS A REFRESHMENT SYMBOL. 

RESEARCH HAS SHOWN THESE CHANGES HAVE MEASURABLY 

IMPROVED THE ADS IN TERMS OF: 

** 

• GREATER RECALL 
*• GREATER REFRESHMENT PLAYBACK 
e MORE YOUNG ADULT APPEAL - TRIAL HAS INCREASED 

FROM 24* TO 31* IN THE UNDER 35 AGE. GROUP 
FOR THE KING SIZE. 

EFFORTS TO IDENTIFY AN EVEN STRONGER CAMPAIGN ARE 
BEING AGGRESSIVELY PURSUED BY TWO ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES AND AT LEAST ONE'NEW CAMPAIGN IS 
ANTICIPATED TO BE MARKET TESTED IN EARLY 1975, 

FURTHER YOUNG ADULT EMPHASIS IS BEING PLACED 
THROUGH THE SUCCESSFUL SALEM BOX "DENIM" CAMPAIGN. 
RESEARCH HAS SHOWN: 

V SALEM BOX PROFILE IS YOUNGER WITH 57* OF 
USERS IN THE 18-34 AGE GROUP VERSUS 412 ‘ 

FOR SALEM KING. 

CAMEL FILTER CONTINUES TO SHOW VITALITY IN THE 
MARKET/ GROWING ABOUT 50* FASTER THAN THE INDUSTRY - 

: UNDER'ITS CURRENT "NOT FOR EVERYBODY" CAMPAIGN. 
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VANTAGE 


Ln 

M 

« ADVERTISING AWARENESS HAS INCREASED AMONG & 
PRIME PROSPECTS - YOUNG ADULT MALES. ^ 

• FAVORABLE CONSUMER ATTITUDES TOWARD THE ^ 
BRANDS HAVE INCREASED. 

« THE BRAND HAS INCREASED ITS SHARE PENETRATION 
AMONG THE KEY 18-24 MALE AGE GROUP ~ FROM 
1.8 TO 2.12 — A 162 INCREASE. 

STARTING IN JULY 1974, A NEW MARKETING PROGRAM 
WAS PUT INTO TEST MARKET - TARGETED AT YOUNG 
ADULTS AND DESIGNED TO BE EVEN MORE COMPETITIVE 
AGAINST MARLBORO IN TERMS OF: 

• NEW "MEET THE TURK* ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN. 

• NEW MARLBORO-LIKE BLEND IN THE PRODUCT. 

I SIGNIFICANTLY INCREASED AD SPENDING, 

ALSO A NEW PACKAGE DESIGN WITH STRONGER YOUNG 
ADULT MALE APPEAL IS BEING DEVELOPED AND WILL BE 
TESTED IN EARLY 1975. 

WE RECOGNIZE "MEET THE TURK" HAS POTENTIAL PROBLEMS 
DUE TO THE GREEK-TURKISH WAR. A BACK-UP CAMPAIGN 
IS BEING DEVELOPED IN THE EVENT THIS BECOMES A 
SERIOUS PROBLEM. 

VANTAGE WITH ITS FAST GROWTH RATE COULD BE'CUR 
WINSTON OF TOMORROW. UNLIKE THE TRADITIONAL 
PATTERN OF OTHER LOW TAR AND NICOTINE BRANDS. 
VANTAGE HAS SHOWN THE ABILITY TO ATTRACT: 
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• SIGNIFICANT NUMBERS OF NORMAL FLAVOR FILTER 
SMOKERS. ALMOST 50Z OF THE BRAND'S NEW 
BUSINESS COMES FROM NORMAL FLAVOR FILTER 
SMOKERS COMPARED TO ONLY 20Z FOR OTHER 

LOW TAR AND NICOTINE BRANDS. 

• NEW AND YOUNGER SMOKERS. FIELD SALES 
REPORTS VANTAGE HAS POCKETS OF.STRENGTH 
ON. COLLEGE CAMPUSES (E.G.# IN THE BOOK 
STORE AT HARVARD SQUARE# VANTAGE IS AMONG 
THE TOP 10 SELLERS# 15th NATIONALLY). 

AD SPENDING HAS BEEN INCREASED IN 1975 WITH MORE 
TARGETED EFFORTS AGAINST YOUNG ADULTS TO MORE 
FULLY EXPLOIT THIS POTENTIAL.' 

WE HAVE ALSO INCREASED..OUR. MEDIA_EFFO_RTS TOWARD 
YOUNG ADULTS FOR OUR BRANDS. 

THESE INCLUDE: 

• INCREASED ADVERTISING INSERTIONS IN 
TRADITIONAL YOUNG ADULT MAGAZINES LIKE 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED# PLAYBOY AND MS. 

o HAVE ADDED NEW YOUNG ADULT SPECIAL INTEREST 
MAGAZINES LIKE ROAD AND TRACK AND MOTORCYCLING, 
o EXPANDED OUTDOOR KITH SELECTIVE LOCATIONS FOR 
MAXIMUM YOUNG ADULT EXPOSURE - E.G,# POSTERS 
IN GREENWICH VILLAGE AND IN AREAS.WITH LARGE 

COLLEGE STUDENT POPULATIONS. ' 

' * • 8 
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EACH OF OUR MAJOR SPECIAL EVENTS IS DIRECTED 
A6AINST YOUNG ADULTS. 

NASCAR, WITH WINSTON, REACHES 8 MILLION SPECTATORS 
WITH 63Z OF THESE UNDER 35 YEARS OF AGE. 

OUR PARTICIPATION TAKES Z'FORMS: 

- THE WINSTON CUP/WINSTON WEST SERIES WITH 
55 RACES PRIMARILY IN THE SOUTHEAST AND 
CALIFORNIA. 

r THE MODIFIED SPORTSMAN WITH 60 RACES IN 
THE NORTHEAST AND MID-WEST. 

THUS, NASCAR GIVES WINSTON NATIONAL COVERAGE. 

IN RODEOS, VIE PROMOTE WINSTON IN OVER 600 EVENTS 
REACHING 12 MILLION SPECTATORS WITH 57Z UNDER 
35 YEARS OF AGE - IN THE MID-WEST AND WEST. 

FOR.CAMEL FILTER, WE HAVE DEVELOPED A NEW STRATEGY. 
WHILE CAMEL CANNOT MATCH THE MEDIA DOLLARS SPENT 
BY MARLBORO, THE BRAND WILL HAVE PINPOINTED EFFORTS 
AGAINST YOUNG ADULTS THROUGH ITS SPONSORSHIP OF 
SPORTS CAR RACING AND MOTORCYCLING. SPORTS CAR 
RACING REACHES 300,000 SPECTATORS — 85Z UNDER 
35 YEARS OF AGE — AND is PRIMARILY ON THE EAST' 

AND WEST COASTS. 
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MOTORCYCLING, A NEW SPECIAL EVENT SUCCESSFULLY 
TESTED IN 1974, WILL HAVE 26 RACES REACHING 
400,000 SPECTATORS WITH AN ESTIMATED 90X UNDER 
35 YEARS OF AGE, THIS EVENT WILL BE IN THE 
MAJOR POPULATION CENTERS SUCH AS CHICAGO, LOS 
ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO,' AND HOUSTON. 

SINCE SPECIAL EVENTS ARE A RELATIVELY NEW AND 
DIFFERENT TYPE OF ACTIVITY FOR US, 1 WOULD LIKE 
TO REVIEW THE NATURE AND EXTENT OF OUR PROMOTIONAL 
ACTIVITIES IN THEM, 

FIRST, WE HAVE HEAVY INVOLVEMENT AT THE EVENT 
site], PERMANENT BILLBOARD ADVERTISING, AND BRAND 
EXCLUSIVITY AT CONCESSION STANDS, VIE SELL OUR 
BRANDED, EVENT-RELATED ITEMS, SUCH AS WINSTON 
HATS, SHIRTS, AND. JACKETS. WE HAVE TIE-IN 
BANNERS AND PASTERS WITH STRONG BRAND IDENTIF1CATI0I 
AND BRAND COMMERCIALS OVER THE PUBLIC ADDRESS 
SYSTEMS, 

WE HAYE STRONG PRESS OUTREACH- THROUGH WIRE SERVICES. 
LOCAL PRESS AND SPECIAL INTEREST PUBLICATIONS. 



FOR EXAMPLE, AT .THE WINSTON WESTERN 500, THE RACE 
WITH.HEAVY MENTION OF WINSTON WAS IN NEWSPAPERS 
HAVING A CIRCULATION OF 10 MILLION AND ON A 2-HOUR 
RADIO PROGRAM REACHING 30 MILLION PEOPLE. 

g 

OUR SALES FORCE WORKS RETAIL STORE TIE-INS TO THE 7 
' EVENT WITH PRODUCT DISPLAYS AND PASTERS. . £ 
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OUR WINSTON #1 AND CAMEL FILTER GT CARS ARE 
DISPLAYED IN SHOPPING CENTERS IN MAJOR MARKETS. 

THE WINSTON #1 CAR HAS RECEIVED OUTSTANDING 
ACCEPTANCE RECENTLY ON THE STREETS OF NEW YORK. 

LASTLY, WE USE NEWSPAPER AND PROGRAM ADVERTISING 
FOR IMAGE ASSOCIATION BETWEEN THE BRAND AND THE 
SPORT.' 

YOU MIGHT LOGICALLY ASK "WHAT DOES ALL OF THIS 
J-1EAN IN TERMS OF SALES?" OUR RESEARCH INDICATES 
THAT AMONG RACING FANS, WINSTON'S SHARE OF SMOKERS 
IS 67Z GREATER THAN AMONG NON-RACING FANS. AMONG 
RODEO FANS, WINSTON'S SHARE OF SMOKERS IS 50Z 
GREATER THAN AMONG NON-RODEO FANS.' WHILE WE 
DON'T HAVE DIRECTLY COMPARABLE DAfA FOR OUR NEWER 
CAMEL FILTER SPECIAL EVENTS, OUR RESEARCH INDICATES 
A DRAMATIC INCREASE IN PURCHASE RATE AMONG FANS 
ATTENDING, 

i 

OTHER PROGRAMS HAVE BEEN DEVELOPED TO REACH YOUNG 
ADULTS WHERE THEY WORK, PLAY AND WHERE THEY 
PURCHASE THEIR CIGARETTES. FREE-ON-PACKAGE TRIAL 
INDUCEMENT PROMOTIONS ARE BEING USED IN HIGH 
TRAFFIC, YOUNG ADULT PACKAGE OUTLETS SUCH AS 
CONVENIENCE STORES. SEVEN MILLION TRIAL.UNITS 
WILL BE SOU) IN 1975. WE WILL HAVE PERMANENT 
COUNTER DISPLAYS IN 35,000 OUTLETS CATERING TO 
YOUNG ADULT PACKAGE PURCHASES. ; 

• * * kj 


w 
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FINALLY/ SUCCESSIVE WAVES OF COUPONING WILL EE 


U TESTED IN 1975. BY WAY OF EXPLANATION/ WE WILL 

SELECT A SPECIFIC MARKET OF YOUNG ADULTS. THESE 



PEOPLE WILL BE GIVEN SUCCESSIVE WAVES OF COUPONS 
GOOD FOR A SUBSTANTIAL PRICE REDUCTION ON A CARTON 
PURCHASE. WE WILL THEN TRACK THIS GROUP TO 
DETERMINE THE AMOUNT OF SWITCHING TO OUR BRAND. 

THE STRATEGY HERE IS TO TAKE THESE CONSUMERS 'OFF 
THE MARKET' FOR THEIR REGULAR BRAND LONG ENOUGH 
TO CONVERT THEM. 

OUR SPECIAL MERCHANDISING DIVISION IS IN ITS 
SECOND YEAR WITH ITS SUCCESSFUL WHOLESALE OPERATION 
OF PREMIUMS AT BEACHES AND SPECIAL EVENTS THROUGH 
A SEPARATE SALES FORCE AND A MOBILE STORE. WE 
ANTICIPATE SELLING OVER A MILLION ITEMS IN 1975 - 
A MILLION 'WALKING BILLBOARDS" FOR OUR BRANDS. 

VIE KILL CONTINUE OUR SPECIAL SAMPLING PROGRAMS 
ON BEACHES/ RESORT AREAS AND SPORTS ARENAS IN 
MAJOR METRO MARKETS — WHERE THERE ARE LARGE 
CONGREGATIONS OF YOUNG ADULTS. 

RESEARCH WILL BE DONE IN 1975 TO DETERMINE 
EFFECTIVENESS OF SAMPLING <J's'/ 10*s, PACKS/ 


AND MULTIPLE PACKS, 


Cn 

KO 

Oi 
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CHART 11& 

KEY OPPORTUNITY 
^AJOR METRO 

CHART #15 
JR OPERATION METRO 
JOR MARKET TREND 
HARE 






CHART ff2Q 
POPULATION 
CONCENT RAT 101 




CHART #21 
i% U.S. INDUSTRY 


ANOTHER OPPORTUNITY IS IN MAJOR METROPOLITAN AREAS. 


THIS CHART SHOWS OUR TOTAL COMPANY PERFORMANCE BY £ 

CITY SIZE. THE CITIES LISTED ON THE BOTTOM OF THE £ 

CHART ARE IN DESCENDING ORDER OF POPULATION - - 
STARTING WITH NEW YORK/ LOS ANGELES AND CHICAGO, 

AND ENDING WITH ALBUQUERQUE AND SAN DIEGO. THE 
STRAIGHT DOTTED LINE IS OUR AVERAGE SHARE OF MARKET 
IN THE TOTAL U.S. THE RED LINE SHOWS OUR ACTUAL 
SHARE OF MARKET FOR EACH CITY VERSUS OUR AVERAGE 
U.S. SHARE; THAT IS/ OUR SHARE IN NEW YORK/ LOS 
ANGELES, AND CHICAGO/ IS MUCH BELOW AVERAGE AND 
OUR SHARE IN THE SMALLER CITIES IS ABOVE AVERAGE. 

THE SOLID BUCK LINE SHOWS THAT/ AS THE SIZE OF 
CITIES DECREASES, OUR TOTAL RJR SHARE OF MARKET 
INCREASES. 

THE TREND IS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO US. BY THE 
YEAR 2000/ SOME 70* OF THE PEOPLE IN THE UNITED 
STATES WILL LIVE IN ONLY 12 URBAN CENTERS/ WITH 
HALF OF THE POPUUTION CONCENTRATED IN 3 CENTERS. 

LOOKING AT THE THREE LARGEST METROPOLITAN AREAS - 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO/ AND LOS ANGELES/ VIE FIND THAT 
OUR VOLUME IS WELL BELOW THAT OF THE INDUSTRY 
(16.2* INDUSTRY VS. 12.0* RJR). AND/ IF NEK YORK, 
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CHICAGO, AND LOS ANGELES ARE REMOVED FROM RJR 
VOLUME, THEN OUR NATIONAL SHARE MOULD BE 33.52 
RATHER THAN THE CURRENT 32.02. ^ 

IN ORDER TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS BUSINESS £ 

BUILDING OPPORTUNITY, WE HAVE ESTABLISHED A MAJOR ^ 
METROPOLITAN PROJECT. ITS PURPOSE IS TO IMPROVE o 
OUR SHARE OF MARKET IN METROPOLITAN AREAS WHERE 
WE HAVE BEEN TRADITIONALLY- WEAK. 

ORGANIZATIONALLY,-WE HAVE ESTABLISHED MARKETING . 
DEVELOPMENT MANAGERS FOR NEW YORK, CHICAGO, AND 
LOS ANGELES. THESE MANAGERS ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR 
MARKETING PLANS ON ALL OUR BRANDS IN THEIR ASSIGNED 
METRO AREAS. 

THE MARKETING DEVELOPMENT MANAGER CONCEPT BECAME 
A REALITY IN JULY-OF THIS YEAR AND, TO DATE, WE 
HAVE SEEN $0f€ MOST ENCOURAGING PROGRAMS. 

WE-HAVE SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED OUR VENDING 
DISTRIBUTION THROUGH THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AREA 
VENDING MANAGERS WHO ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR AND PAY ~ 
CLOSE ATTENTION TO VENDING', WE HAVE IMPLEMENTED *1 
THE SALESMAN "RIDE WITH VENDOR" PROGRAM TIED TO % 
BONUS PLACEMENT PAYMENTS ON SALEM SUPER AND VANTAGE. 
THESE PROGRAMS HAVE BEEN MOST SUCCESSFUL. WITH 
VANTAGE, WE HAVE INCREASED VENDING DISTRIBUTION 
FROM 381 TO 551 OF THE HACK INES PLACED OR COMMITTED. 


n 
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TO FURTHER INCREASE OUR VENDING DISTRIBUTION, KE 
WILL BE WORKING WITH THE TRU-CHECK COMPUTER SYSTEM 
IN 1975, TRU-CHECK IS AN ORGANIZATION THAT PROVIDES 
COMPUTER PRINT-OUTS ON BRAND PLACEMENTS IN VENDING 
MACHINES — A LABORIOUS MANUAL PROBLEM FOR VENDORS. 
THIS COMPUTER SERVICE PROVIDES THE VENDOR WITH 
SUBSTANTIATION FOR RECEIVING PAYMENTS FROM CIGARETTE 
MANUFACTURERS. TRU-CHECK'S SERVICE IS NATIONAL 
(210,000 VENDING MACHINES) - , BUT THEIR STRENGTH IS 
IN THE NORTHEAST WHERE OUR VENDING DISTRIBUTION 
TRADITIONALLY HAS BEEN WEAK, 

WITH TRU-CHECK, WE CAN LOCK A MINIMUM OF SEYEN OF 
OUR BRANDS INTO VENDORS' MACHINES, INCREASING OUR 
DISTRIBUTION, AND PREVENTING OUR COMPETITORS FROM 
REMOVING OUR BRANDS WITH THEIR VENDING OFFERS. 

CURRENTLY, WE HAVE AN AVERAGE OF 5 BRANDS IN THE 
MACHINES TRU-CHECK SERVICES. THEREFORE, WE WILL 
■ IMMEDIATELY PICK UP APPROXIMATELY 2 BRANDS IN EACH 
OF THE 210,000 MACHINES. 

WITH OUR VENDING MANAGER'S INVOLVEMENT, WE FEEL WE 
CAN INCREASE THE NUMBER OF VENDING MACHINES FROM 
210,000 TO 310,000 — WITH ADDITIONAL PLACEMENTS 
FOR US. 



O 


r* 
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SPENDING—METRO 


KE HAVE DEVELOPED CUSTOMIZED LOCAL PROMOTIONS 
INCLUDING A PUERTO RICAN SWEEPSTAKES, HARLEM 
BASKETBALL TEAM SPONSORSHIP AND A FLOAT IN THE 
AFRO/AMERICAN DAY PARADE - ALL IN NEW YORK CITY! 

IN LOS ANGELES, WE ARE INVOLVED IN THE SPONSORSHIP 
OF A BEACH VOLLEYBALL LEAGUE AND THE WATTS SUMMER 
FESTIVAL CONCERT. . 

WITH A SHELF DISPLAY PAYMENT TO THE HIGH VOLUME 
NON-SELF-SERVICE STORES, OUR BRANDS ARE NOW ON 
DISPLAY TO CONSUMERS. THIS FURTHER FACILITATES 
AN EFFICIENT REORDERING SYSTEM AT STORE LEVEL, 

THUS REDUCING OUT OF STOCKS, WE ANTICIPATE 
EXPANDING THIS PROGRAM TO 10,000 RETAIL OUTLETS 
IN 1975. 

AND LAST, BUT NOT LEAST, WE'VE JUST PUT UP OUR 
WINSTON "SUPER WALL* DISPLAY - A GIGANTIC PAINTED 
WALL ABOUT THE SIZE.OF A HALF-ACRE ON AN 8TH 
AVENUE.BUILDING IN NEW YORK CITY. IT MAY WELL BE 
THE LARGEST PAINTED SIGN IN THE WORLD! 

IN 1975, WE HAVE INCREASED OUR MEDIA SPENDING IN 
THE MAJOR METRO AREAS — BY 92 FOR WINSTON, 242 
FOR SALEM AND 332 FOR VANTAGE. 
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METRO MEDIA SPENDING 



CHART #27 

KEY OPPORTUNITY 

GROWTH CATEGORIES 


ASSUMING COMPETITION SPENDS THE SAME PERCENT OF 
THEIR BUDGET IN THESE MAJOR METRO MARKETS IN 1975 
AS IN 197A/ WE WILL CONTINUE to OUT-SPEND THEM. 
WINSTON AT $8.2 MILLION VERSUS $5.7 MILLION FOR 
MARLBOROj $7.4 MILLION FOR SALEM VERSUS $5.2 
MILLION FOR KOOL'; AND $2.5 MILLION FOR VANTAGE 
VERSUS $2.3 MILLION FOR TRUE. 

FURTHER/ WE ARE CONDUCTING BUND PRODUCT TESTS 
TO DETERMINE IF THE CONSUMER TASTE PREFERENCES 
FOR CIGARETTES DIFFER IN MAJOR METRO AREAS/ WHERE 
WE HAVE TRADITIONALLY BEEN WEAK. TEST RESULTS 
WILL BE AVAILABLE IN DECEMBER OF THIS YEAR. 

THE RESULTS ACHIEVED IN OUR METRO MARKET EFFORTS 
TO DATE INDICATE CLEARLY THAT OUR MARKETING EFFORTS 
MUST BE' CUSTOMIZED AND LOCALIZED TO MEET THE 
REQUIREMENTS OF-THE INDIVIDUAL MARKETS AND THE 
CIGARETTE PREFERENCES OF THE CONSUMERS IN THOSE 
MARKETS. 

ADDITIONALLY/ THIS REQUIRES US TO GIVE LOCAL FIELD 
SALES MANAGEMENT BOTH RESPONSIBILITY AND FLEXIBILITY 
IN DEVELOPING THESE PROGRAMS., OUR 1975 PLANS 
RECOGNIZE THESE REQUIREMENTS, 

ANOTHER KEY OPPORTUNITY JO.INCREASE OUR SHARE IS TO 
EXPLOIT THE POTENTIAL OF GROWING CIGARETTE CATEGORIES 
- NAMELY/ THE lOOMM'S/ % LOW * f TAR lr AND NICOTINE g 
.CIGARETTES AMD-THE BOX PACKAGE STYLES. | 


K 
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THE lOOMM'S ARE UP 9Z IN VOLUME IN 1974 OVER 
1973 HAVING ACCOUNTED FOR ALMOST ONE-FOURTH OF 
ALL CIGARETTES SOLD AFTER ONLY 7 YEARS ON THE 
MARKET, 

NOW THAT WE HAVE A NEW CAMPAIGN FOR WINSTON, 

SPECIAL ADS FOR THE WINSTON SUPER KING SIZE HAVE 
BEEN DEVELOPED. A HIGHER QUALITY PACKAGE HAS ALSO 
BEEN DEVELOPED AND Will BE TESTED. AS YOU KNOW, 

THE MENTHOL VERSION HAS BEEN REINTRODUCED WITH A 
NEW PACKAGE, NEW BLEND, AND NEW ADVERTISING. 

FOR SALEM SUPER KING HE HAVE JUST INTRODUCED A NEW 
ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN IN WOMEN'S MAGAZINES. THE . 
CAMPAIGN TIES IN STYLISH EXTRA LEN 6 TH WITH PROVEN 
HIGH INTEREST. FASHION APPEAL AND ENDORSED BY BIG 
NAME DESIGNERS SUCH AS BILL BLASS, RALPH LAUREN, 

AND CALVIN KLEIN. THE CAMPAIGN THEME IS "FOR MORE 
OF A WOMAN, MORE OF A SALEM,* 

ROSE WELLS, OUR FASHION CONSULTANT, HAS DONE A 
TREMENDOUS JOB. SHE HAS EXTENDED THE FASHION TIE- 
IN TO RETAIL STORES AND CONSUMERS. AT SOME 50 
FASHION SHOWS WITH BIG NAME DESIGNERS, SALEM 
FASHION ADS ARE PROMINENTLY DISPLAYED. FASHION ^ 
EDITORS ARE CONTACTED AND PRODUCT IS SAMPLED. 6 


ALSO, SHE EXPECTS TO ARRANGE. SOME 50 WINDOW/IN-STORE 
DISPLAYS FEATURING THE SALEM ADS WITH FASHIONS. 5 
ALREADY SHE HAS HAD DISPLAYS IH BLOOMINGDAIE'S, £( 
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FJLENE'S, I. KAGN1N, AND OTHER TOP DEPARTMENT 
STORES. 

Oi 

THE FASTEST GROWING CATEGORY IS LOW "TARVN1COTJNE £ 
CIGARETTES. WE HAVE ALMOST A THIRD OF THAT CATEGORY £ 
AND WE WANT MORE. ' £ 

FOR VANTAGE, WE ARE CONTINUING A MOST SUCCESSFUL 
AD CAMPAIGN AND AS WE'VE.MENTIONED BEFORE, WE'VE 
INCREASED MEDIA SPENDING. * ALSO, WE'VE ADDED A 
HEAVY. DIRECT MAIL COUPON PROGRAM IN THE TOP URBAN - 
MARKETS’IN '75. 

/ • * * 

FOR DORAL, TWO NEW BACK-UP CAMPAIGNS ARE BEING 
TESTED, POSITIONING THE BRAND MORE-SHARP.LY AS A 
LOW "TAR*' AND NICQTIRE CIGARETTE, A HEW BLEND 
WITH LOWER 'TAR' AND NICOTINE TO FIT THIS STRATEGY 
IS ALSO BEING TESTED. 

FOR WINSTON LIGHTS, SEPARATE ADS ARE BEING 
DEVELOPED UNDER THE NEW "CANDID" THEME FOR PLACE¬ 
MENT IN MEDIA AIMED AT HIGH POTENTIAL AUDIENCES, 

FEMALE AND URBAN, AND BACKED UP BY HEAVY SAMPLING 
IN THE MAJOR METRO MARKETS. 

ANOTHER GROWTH CATEGORY IS THE BOX STYLE - UP 
10 Z FROM 1973 TO 1974 AND PRESENTLY DOMINATED BY 
MARLBORO. YOU ARE FAMILIAR KITH THE WINSTON AND 
SALEM BOX MARKETING.PROGRAMS. ' BOTH ARE INCREASING 
THEIR. SHARE OF THE BOX tiARKET. 
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IN ADDITION, A CAMEL FILTER BOX WILL BE TEST 
MARKETED IN 1975. 

(PAUSE) 

TO BETTER COMPETE WITH MARLBORO AND KOOL IN THE 
KING SIZE CATEGORY, WE ARE.PRESENTLY BLIND TESTING 
REVISED/IMPROVED BLENDS. FOR KINSTON KING THIS 
HILL BE A HIGHER pH FACTOR LIKE THAT FOUND IN 
MARLBORO.AND FOR SALEM, HIGHER pH AND POSSIBLY• 
SLIGHTLY HIGHER MENTHOL LEVEL. THESE REVISED 
BLENDS WILL HAVE TO BE ACCEPTABLE TO OUR CURRENT 
FRANCHISE AS WELL AS BE MORE COMPETITIVE. ' 

(PAUSE)" 

AS YOU KNOW, THE REGULAR NON-FILTER CATEGORY 
CONTINUES TO DECLINE SHARPLY. WITH CAMEL REGULAR 
HAVING INCREASED. ITS SHARE OF THE. CATEGORY TO 6«, 
ITS ADVERTISING HAS BEEN DISCONTINUED WITH THOSE 
MONIES REALLOCATED TO GROWING BRANDS IN GROWING 
CATEGORIES. 

WE HAVE REVIEWED THE NEW AND IMPROVED PROGRAMS 
FOR OUR ESTABLISHED CIGARETTE BRANDS DESIGNED TO: 

• INCREASE OUR YOUNG ADULT FRANCHISE. 

6 IMPROVE OUR METRO MARKET SHARE, AND 
e EXPLOIT THE POTENTIAL OF GROWING CIGARETTE 
CATEGORIES. 
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CERTAINLY, THOUGH, WE DON'T EXPECT THESE PROGRAMS 
TO BE AN "OVERNIGHT" PANACEA AGAINST MARLBORO AND 
KOOL, WHICH HAVE ACCOUNTED FOR 93X OP INDUSTRY 
GROWTH In THE LAST 5 YEARS. 

NEW BRANDS AND/OR LINE EXTENSIONS WITH NEW BENEFITS 
OR NEW PERSONALITIES AND wiTH DIRECTED APPEAL TO 
YOUNGER SMOKERS OFFER THE QUICKEST OPPORTUNITY TO 
COMBAT MARLBORO AND KOOL. 

THREE NEW BRANDS BEING TESTED IN 197M975 SPEAK 
DIRECTLY TO THIS OPPORTUNITY. THEY ARE: . 

1. SALEM EXTRA - A HIGH MENTHOL LINE EXTENSION 
AIMED AT KOOL. 

2. WINCHESTER CIGARETTES - AN 85MM FILTER AND 
MENTHOL, POSITIONED TO CAPITALIZE ON THE YOUNG . 
APPEAL OF THE WINCHESTER EQUITY - AIMED AT 
MAPvLBORO AND KOOL --AND 

3. MORE - A 120MM FILTER AND MENTHOL VERSION 
A NEW CONCEPT, A NEW CATEGORY IN SMOKING, 

AIMED AT MALE SMOKERS AND AGAINST MARLBORO AND 
KOOL, 

YOU ARE FAMILIAR WITH THE TEST MARKET PROGRAMS FOR 
SALEM EXTRA AND WINCHESTER. g 

'MORE* IS PRESENTLY BEING TESTED ONLY IN OKLAHOMA " 
CITY TO GET INITIAL PRODUCT REACTION. EXPANSION § 
•70 OTHER TEST MARKETS IS PLANNED FOR EARLY NEXT YEAR 


lx 
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WITH THE MENTHOL VERSION BEING TESTED ALONE IN ONE 0 
THESE MARKETS. 

ADDITIONAL NEW PRODUCT PROJECTS ARE IN VARIOUS STAGE 
OF DEVELOPMENT. THESE INCLUDE A 100MM CIGARETTE WIT 
QUALITY PACKAGE AND IMAGE APPEAL TO INCREASING 
AFFLUENCE CAPITALIZING ON THE GROWING 100M CATEGOR 

A FEMALE CIGARETTE IN REGULAR AND MENTHOL 100MM STYL 
IS BEING DEVELOPED TO .GIVE THE COMPANY AN ENTRY IN 
THE GROWING CIGARETTE MARKET FOR WOMEN, 

THE 120MM "MORE" PRODUCT IN A WHITE PAPER WRAP IS 
AN ALTERNATIVE., 

ANOTHER NEW BRAND OPPORTUNITY IS A CIGARETTE WHICH 
GIVES COOLNESS WITHOUT THE TASTE OF MENTHOL. MANY 
SMOKERS HAVE EXPRESSED A DESIRE FOR COOLNESS BUT 
DISLIKE tHE MEDICINAL TASTE OF MENTHOL. THIS PROJEC 
PROVIDES AN OPPORTUNITY TO EXPAND THE GROWING MENTHO 
CATEGORY IN A UNIQUE WAY. 

ALSO# OUR TOBACCO DEVELOPMENT PEOPLE ARE WORKING ON 
A UNIQUE FILTER WHICH DELIVERS LOW "TAR" AND NICOTIN 
WITH GOOD FLAVOR. THIS FILTER PROVIDES AN OPPORTUNI 
TO REPUCE OUR CURRENT FILTERS ON OUR ESTABLISHED 
BRANDS/ IF DEEMED NECESSARY. l32 ’ 

USTLY, WE ARE WORKING ON A CIGARETTE IN WHICH 95S T 
98Z OF THE NICOTINE HAS BEEN REMOVED FROM THE TOBACC 
AND SMOKE. THE MARKET FOR A NEW CATEGORY-OF NICOT1K. 
FREE CIGARETTES COULD BE DEVELOPED IN THE SAKE KAflNE 
THAT SANKA DEVELOPED THE DECAFFEINATED COFFEE MARKET 


7 _| 
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CHART- #35. 
NON-BUDGETED 
OPPORTUNITIES 


■ . ’ — 

THIS COMPLETES OUR SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES PLANNED £ 

FOR OUR CIGARETTE BRANDS, HOWEVER, BEFORE GOING ^ 

ON, I WOULD LIKE TO DISCUSS OUR PUNS FOR A NEW £ 

SMOKING PRODUCT. 

THE IMPORT. CATEGORY IS THE ONLY SEGMENT OF THE 
SMOKING TOBACCO BUSINESS SHOWING VITALITY. TO 
CAPITALIZE ON THIS OPPORTUNITY, A RJR IMPORT 
PIPE TOBACCO - ZUR WAS INTRODUCED IN TEST MARKETS 
THIS MONTH. THESE TEST MARKETS ARE: 

DAYTON, OHIO 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
ROCHESTER’, NEW YORK 
ALBANY,' NEW YORK.' 

ASSUMING FAVORABLE TEST RESULTS, ZUR WILL BE 
EXPANDED NATIONALLY IN SEPTEMBER OF 1975'. 

OTHER RJR SMOKING' TOBACCOS AND OUR CHEWING BRANDS 
HILL RECEIVE ONLY LIMITED MEDIA SUPPORT AS VIE 
HAVE FOUND THAT THE MOST EFFECTIVE MEANS OF 
PROMOTING THESE BRANDS IS THROUGH OUR SALES FORCE 
IMPLEMENTED PROMOTIONS. 

NEW OPPORTUNIT IES NOT BUDGETED 
IN ADDITION TO THE NEW PRODUCT OPPORTUNITIES JUST 
DISCUSSED, THERE'ARE OTHER GROWTH OPPORTUNITIES 
BEING DEVELOPED. THEY ARE: 

^ O 

. * , •* 

, N 

W 

4 M 


i 

j 
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1, TOBACCO PRODUCTS DIVISION (NON-CIGARETTE) £ 

2, FUTURE DISTRIBUTION OPPORTUNITIES ^ 

3, AUTOMATED CHECK-OUT - RETAIL STORES 2 

*£> 

TOBACCO PRODUCTS DIVISION (NON-CIGARETTE) 

AN OPPORTUNITY EXISTS FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
A TOBACCO PRODUCTS MARKETING DIVISION THAT WOULD 
ENCOMPASS THE OPERATIONS OF EXISTING RJR SMOKING, 
CHEWING AND LITTLE CIGAR BRANDS. 

THIS DIVISION WOULD UTILIZE ALL SERVICE FUNCTIONS 
OF THE COMPANY (MANUFACTURING,' PURCHASING, FINANCE. 
ETC, > AND THUS WOULD BE FREE TO CONCENTRATE ON 
NON-CIGARETTE TOBACCO MARKETING OPPORTUNITIES. 

IN 1975, THESE OPERATIONS ARE FORECASTED TO ACCOUNT 
FOR APPROXIMATELY $57 MILLION IN NET SALES AND 
RETURN ABOUT $11 MILLION IN OPERATING PROFIT BEFORE 
TAXES. 

THE PURPOSE OF A SEPARATE DIVISION WOULD BE TO 
DIRECT ATTENTION TO THE SINGULAR MARKETING 
PROBLEMS AND OPPORTUNITIES REPRESENTED BY RJR'S 
NON-CIGARETTE TOBACCO PRODUCTS (INCLUDING RJR 
PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED BY OUR SUBSIDIARIES THAT 
HAVE SALES POTENTIAL IN THE U.S.). A SEPARATE 
MARKETING DIVISION WOULD ELIMINATE THE PRESSURES 
OF CIGARETTE MARKETING NEEDS AGAINST OUR NON- 
C.IGARETTE PRODUCTS AND WOULD CONSOLIDATE THE 
FINANCIAL CONTRIBUTIONS THESE NON-CIGARETTE g 

BRANDS AGAINST SPECIFIC MARKETING*PROGRAMS AND . * 
AGAINST PERTINENT PROFIT GOALS. 5 


T-l 
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IN RECENT YEARS/ A NUMBER OF SMALLER DISTRIBUTORS 
HAVE EITHER CURTAILED OR LIQUIDATED THEIR 
OPERATIONS. IT IS FELT THAT THIS TREND WILL 
CONTINUE. WHEN THIS OCCURS/ IT LEAVES THE 
CIGARETTE MANUFACTURER WITH A DISTRIBUTION GAP. 

ACCORDINGLY; WE HAVE TOTALLY REVIEWED OUR 
OPERATIONS IN PUERTO RICd WHERE WE DO OUR OWN 
DISTRIBUTING AND HAVE TAKEN THE FOLLOWING STEPS 
TO EXPAND THIS PROGRAM: 

1. WE WILL MOVE INTO HAWAII WITH OUR OWN 
OPERATIONS IN EARLY 1975 - BECAUSE OF A 
LACK OF SERVICE AND DISTRIBUTION FACILITIES 
THERE NOW. . 

2, MANHATTAN - WE ARE ADDING SEVEN KEN TO 
PROVIDE EVERY-OTHER-WEEK COVERAGE AND TO 
ASSURE FULL-LINE DISTRIBUTION. 

: 3. RESORT AREAS (EAST AND WEST COAST) - 

COMPANY CREWS (PART TIME HELP) WILL BLITZ 
THESE AREAS WEEKLY DURING THE SEASON'. IN 
A TEST IN '74 $150,000 OF PRODUCT WAS SOLD 
IN A 12-DAY PERIOD AT MYRTLE BEACH. 
i|, TOURIST ROUTES (1-95) EVERY-OTHER-WEEK 
COVERAGE OF HIGH VOLUME OUTLETS — AGAIN 
TO PROVIDE FULL-LINE.DISTRIBUTION. 
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AUTOMATED CHECK-OUT - RETAIL STORES 
THE GROCERY TRADE IS AGGRESSIVELY PURSUING THE 
OBJECTIVE OF AUTOMATED CHECK-OUTS. THE DRUG 
TRADE IS EXPECTED TO FOLLOW CLOSELY. BY THE 
LATE 70'S THESE AUTOMATED CHECK-OUTS WILL BE 
OPERATIVE IN SUFFICIENT NUMBERS TO HAVE A PROFOUND 
AFFECT ON THE MARKETING OF CONSUMER PRODUCTS. THE 
IMPORTANCE TO RJR IS EXEMPLIFIED BY THE FACT THAT 
GROCERY STORES ALONE ACCOUNT FOR NEARLY ONE-HALF 
OF ALL CIGARETTES SOLD TODAY. 

# 

RJR HAS BEEN.DEEPLY INVOLVED IN THIS ACTIVITY 
FOR THE PAST YEAR - AND CURRENTLY DISPLAYS THE 
UNIVERSAL PRODUCT CODE ON ALL CARTONS - THE FIRST 
CIGARETTE COMPANY TO DO SOV ON-GOING STUDIES 
ARE CONSIDERING THE IMPLICATION OF THE AUTOMATED 
CHECK-OUT AS IT RELATES TO THE HIRING AND TRAINING 
OF OUR FIELD SALES FORCE, SALES COVERAGE# COMPUTER 
TO COMPUTER ORDERING AND INVENTORY CONTROL, AND 
CIGARETTE PROFITABILITY AT RETAIL, 

MOST IMPORTANT# HOWEVER# ARE THE IMPLICATIONS FOR 
CIGARETTE MERCHANDISING. THE AUTOMATED CHECK-OUT 
PROBABLY WILL MEAN THE REMOVAL OF ALL CIGARETTES 
FROM THE CHECK-OUT AREA. THUS# WE WILL HAVE TO 
DEVISE NEW METHODS FOR MERCHANDISING PACKAGED 
CIGARETTES' IN THESE IMPORTANT OUTLETS. THE MAIN 
THRUST OF OUR EFFORT WILL BE IN THIS AREA. » 



IS 
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NOW LET US LOOK AT OUR 1975 ADVERTISING AND PROMOTION BUDGET. WE 
HAVE BUDGETED S143.1MM TO COVER 1975 MARKETING PROGRAMS. THIS IS 
AN INCREASE OF S13.2MM OR 1Q.2Z OVER THE 1974 BUDGET OF U29.9MM. 

IN PREPARING.JTiE BUDGET FOR 1975, WE WERE FACED WITH INFLATIONARY 
INCREASEsHTfROM 8 TO 10 PERCENT IN THE COST OF ADVERTISING SPACE 
AND PROMC||^WERIALS. . ' 

FACED WI^E COST PRESSURES, WE WERE ABLE TO HOLD THE OVERALL 
BUDGET llfejRflfe TO 10 PERCENT AND YET STILL PROVIDE $14.7 MILLION 
FOR THE JipiAL INTRODUCTION OF ONE NEW CIGARETTE BRAND, $5.8 
ffiftoN CIGARETTES BRAND TESTING (INCUffliKG MORE AND UP 

^TiteSJUR IgggyNEW BRANDS), AND $600,000 FOR THE NATIONAL INTRODUCTION 
OF 'one Nlpiyte TOBACCO BRAND. 

IN REVIEpg^jHE CHANGES IN SPENDING ON OUR EXISTING CIGARETTE BRANDS; 

— THy^TON BUDGET,IS REDUCED $2.6MM DUE TO 1974 BEING AN 
UN* HEAVY SPENDING YEAR IN WHICH WE INTRODUCE A NEW 
NaSS! AD CAMPAIGN. 


THE SALEM BUDGET, WHILE REDUCED BY $300,000, STILL PROVIDES 
FOR THE NATIONAL INTRODUCTION OF SALEM EXTRA IF TEST MARKET 
IS SUCCESSFUL. 

THE REDUCTION OF $800,000 IN THE CAMEL BUDGET REFLECTS OUR 
DECISION TO DISCONTINUE MEDIA SUPPORT OF THE CAMEL REGULAR 
BRAND EXCEPT FOR A SMALL TEST )N FIVE AREAS OF THE COUNTRY. 
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- DORAL Will SPEND THE SAME IN 1975 AS IN 1974, 

— VANTAGE IS THE ONLY EXISTING CIGARETTE BRAND SHOWING A 
BUDGET INCREASE, THE $2,8 MILLION INCREASE ENABLES VANTAGE 
TO MAINTAIN ITS SECOND-HALF 1974 MEDIA SPEND1N6 RATE, 

ITHDRAW ALL SUPPORT OF WINCHESTER CIGARS AFTER 

;tQuarter of 1975 assuming winchester cigarettes 

MEDIA SUPPORT WAS DISCONTINUED IN JULY OF 
THIS MOVE REDUCES THE BUDGET BY $5.6MM, 

HE MAJOR EMPHASIS IN OUR .1975 BUDGET IS IN THE NEW 
REA (BOTH TESTING AND ACHIEVING NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION). 


tn 
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AS YOU C 
CIGARETTE. 



PROGRAM, 
EVIDENT 
OF R. J. 



£ THAT WE ARE PROPOSING A VERY AMBITIOUS MARKETING 
LARLY IN THE NEW PRODUCT AREA. BUT IT IS EQUALLY 
CESSFUL NEW PRODUCTS ARE KEY TO THE FUTURE GROWTH 
S TOBACCO COMPANY. 
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^iease Our Young Adult Franchise. 

I .1 . 

pv£ Our.Metro Market Share. 

Ioit The Potential Of The Growing • 
arette Categories.* ' 

elop Hew Brands and Line Extensions. 
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• SECRET 

"/'VO D w 

TOS tally C.VlxatV^ — ^ 13 )£_ 

/ /Ann L. Biswell 

Ft: Prefect I-T Potential Vt» I Market lot Strategy 


October IS, 1SB7 


As dlscutsed, the Brand will explore introducing Project IF Is 13 priority 
regions rattier then e traditional national launch as 1c currently pleoned lor 
January 1989, 

frejeer I_T is a wider elrcisf crcncc non-oeotbol cigarette targeted at younger 
■ dull dale cooker (priuarlly 13-24 year old sale Marlboro smokers). This 
product Is alto being explored as a Ca.HH list extension aod will be evaluated 
(nev brand Vs. extension) following receipt of ITT test results whicb 

will be ree^jp|i3pTfr both products early next year. Ultimately, this decision 
will be bein'on the relative potential profitability of these propositions. 


Attached, p 
CAMEL BDl'i 
with Financ 
proflcablll 
seed to pro! 
complete’ t 


Spend!; 



nd a list of BJK calcs regions with Marlboro, WIHSTOH and 
ed as priority and rcaalnlng Barkers. The Brand will work 
lees - Marketing to project/conpsrs the relative 
regional launch versus a national launch for LF. Ve will 
following InforBitlOD to Financial Services in order to 
sis. 

s — ve arc assisting flOCMM for a narloaal launch and }JO!H 
introduction. 

Barker projections - pending more formal share projections from 
sting Croup, Brand and MSS previously agreed that .6 SOM is the 
ccoae of a national launch. Financial Services will also 
le , pessimistic, and most likely SOH/volume projections for 
priority regions. As ve discussed, since no TFT results are 
tt^thls tine, these projections may be based on a percent of 
scry volumes. 

o Cannlfa!CItatlon rate - again, without TFT results this number will be a 
roughfestimate for both a national and regional launch. 



If I can h 
to call. 



ay way, or provide additional information, please feel free 


. J. B. Biller 


JKKrot 

Attachment 

cc: B. T. parks 
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R.J.Kr>f , :'5sTot»cco Company 
£s:«m.w C 27i02 


July 22, 1980 



TO: Mr. E. A. -.“orrig'in, Jr. 

r?.CM: C. K. Long 

SL'jJJECT: on Teenage Smokers (14-17) 



Attached!* j 
Last January, 
that Phii.ipif 
smokers « ,; 'an| 
report ; Andif 
by about"' 4 ~ 



i?r~ 

_Liy. 

this ££tl 
trends: — 


report covering the aforementioned subject, 
report was issued on this subject that indicated 
Is had a total share of 59 among 14-17 year old 
jifically, Karl boro had a S2 share. This latest 
if that Philip Morris' corporate share has increased 
however, Marlboro regains the same at 52. 

s report further indicates that RJR continues to 
, and between the spring and fall 1979 periods, 
declined from 21.3 to 19.9. 

irious planned activities that will be implemented 
Ld in seme way in reducing or correcting these 



CKL/bb ^ 
Attachment 
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Ft9 i -Mas.***: Oc jo« Camel cantor acvemsemen 


j&aasaaraik-fs 


Frc 2. —A portion of art eigfii»page Camel aoventsing supermen! 




WKD^eSBwsiimjr 



R ), WeihangBao, PhD, eb- 

PhD, and Gerald S. Bjinenscmi HD, 
ublished data, 1991; ®n&Hpsnpub- 
lished data, lOSl), 1 * 14 - 15 tdiil- 

dren from Georgia, Massfcrmfetil, Ne- 
brp^ka, New Mexico, am^^^^gtor., 
ft r Renting five regionxtm^'IiiSool in 

itrad ontrwSf|:gne e^^^Spate. 
mools witH¥§$|king pg^ntion pro- 
gran to bac|o j|ve|tLHing 

.jsjre excluded! ipisMSSK 

®% target of GO studer.t sin.each,g rade, 
Sf^uxiugh 12, fro in each SiswPIs set. 
1^ large schools, classes wer&^elected 
thribtain a sample reprejHM^isfv^ of all 
.,. /els of academic ability JStttdeTrti were 
tp|d that the study concwBei^ vertis- 
Htgand were invited tc partieipatfeanon- 


tcipatfeanon- 


• JSrncs adult brand pWlfes are 
P*®i?ailable from national adult 

|P^i»bjects were recruited jnjyjft'nfe Mas- 
L ^chuaetts site. All drivacairftgard]ess 
a p», who were renewii|i^5?@fiTibenses 
& i^the Registry of Motor Vehicles on the 
isdhys of the study during the 1990-1991 
school year were asked to participate, 
^nce licenses must be renewed in per- 
’’ T-., thus is a heterogeneous population. 


"‘Sever. Camel Old Joe cartoon char¬ 
acter advertisements were obtained 
from popular magazines during the 3 
years prior to the study. One ad was 
masked to hide all clues (except Old Joe) 
as to the product and brand being ad¬ 
vertised (Fig 1). 

The survey instrument collected de¬ 
mographic information and Information 
on past and present use of tobacco, in- 
ciudingbrand preference. Children were 


considered to be smokers if they had 
smoked one or more cigarettes during 
the previous week. Previously validated 
questions were used to determine chil¬ 
dren's intentions regarding smoking in 
the next month and year 21 and their at¬ 
titudes toward the advertised social ben¬ 
efits of smoktng. OJi 

Subjects rated the ads as "cool or stu¬ 
pid” and "interesting or boring." Sub¬ 
jects were asked if they thought Old Joe 
was “coo!” and if they would like to be 
friends with him. Each positive response 
to these four questions was scored as a 
one, a negative response as a zero. The 
“appeal score” was the arithmetic sum 
of the responses to these four questions, 
with the lowest possible score per re¬ 
spondent being a aero and the highest a 
four. 

Procedure 

Subjects were first shown the masked 
ad and asked if they had seen the Old 
Joe character before. They were then 
asked to identify the product being ad¬ 
vertised and the brand name of the prod¬ 
uct. Subjects who could not answer these 
questions were required to respond 
,; Don’t know” so they would not be able 
to write in the correct answer when the 
urjnasked advertisements were shown. 
The subjects were then shown, one at a 
time, the six unmasked advertisements 
and asked to rate how the advertise¬ 
ments and the Old Joe cartoon charac¬ 
ter appealed to them. Subjects then com¬ 
pleted the remainder of the survey in¬ 
strument. " 

Adolescent brand preference data 
from this study were compared with the 
data obtained by seven surveys com¬ 
pleted prior to "the kickoff of Camel’s 


Oid Joe cartoon character campaign ■- 
early in 1988 (Saundra MacD. Hunter, ‘j 
PhD, WeihangBao, PhD, Larry S. Web- - 
her, PhD, and Gerald S. Berenson, HD./m 
unDublished data, 1991; D.M., unpub¬ 
lished data, 1991). 1, - lt '* 

Tests of significance were made nqjgMB 
the Two-tailed Student’s 1 Test for coMfc 
tinuous data and the x 2 and FiahcquE 
Exact Test for discrete data. A P va figgK 
of less than .05 was used to define staffis 
tistical significance. ruSy 

Tne study was conducted during thev 
1990-1991 school year. j B B 

RESULTS ^ 

A total of 1060 students and 491 su o-jg 
jects from the Registry of Motor Vefu-t 
cles were asked to participate. Usable-^ 
surveys were obtained from 1055 stu¬ 
dents (99%) and 415 license renewal apr - 
pbcants (84.5%). Seventy drivers w 
under 21 years of age, leaving 345 
aged 21 years or older. Students 
in age from 12 to 19 years (mean, 
years) and adults from 21 to 87 
(mean, 40.47 years). Females 
sented 51.0% of the students and 
of the adults. 

Children were much more likely 
adults to recognize Camel's Old Joe 
toon character (97.7% vs 72. 
Pc.OOOl) (Table). It is not plausible 
the children were simply saying th 
had seen Old Joe when they had 
since they also demonstrated a grea 
familiarity with the advertisement 
the two objective measures. 

When shown the masked advertise-' 
men:, the children were much more 
cessfiil than the adults in ldenttiymg^CA 
product being advertised (97.5%~3E 
67.0%; P<.0001) and the Camel brt9| 
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nairlL^^ vs 57 - 7% ' ^<*0001)/E^ 
whjrfnfe'^jjalysis was limited to 
subh^UsWfeo were familiar with the Old 
Joe pliiwiTOiaracter, children we:_ 
more likel^than adults to reroi 
the iWSS»Wg l 9a-6% vs 89.6%; P <T 
andfuiepStpel brand name (95 
79. lpp^^iOOl). This confirms £ 

Joe cartoon advertisements are 
effective at communicating produfTan 
brand £SiMinforniation tochildre 
to adufSr 
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dre rp&ii&iSi ore likely to think 

looked “cool" (58.1 . 

1) or “interesting" (13.6% 
0001). More of the chil- 
Old Joe was “cool* (43.0% 
P<.OO01) and wanted to be 
him (35,0% vs 14.4%: 

sference data revealed a 
in the market seg¬ 
ment pattern that existed prior to Cam¬ 
el’s Old Joe cartoon character campaign. 
Camel was given as the preferred brand 
by 32.8% of children up to the age of 18 
years who smoked, 23.1% of Massachu¬ 
setts adult smokers aged 19 and 20 years, 
and 8.7% of those 21 years of age and 
over. The figures for the Massachusetts 
adults were significantly higher than the 
national market share for Camel. 4.4%, s 
suggesting that Massachusetts adults 
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may be more familiar with the Old Joe 
Camel campaign than adults in general. 
Camel cigarettes are now most popular 
with children and progressively less pop¬ 
ular with older smokers. 

About equal proportions of adults 
(28.2%) and children (29.0%) reported 
some current cigarette use, making it 
^ unlikely that this factor influenced any 
of the above findings. Although there 
were some statistically significant dif¬ 
ferences in the responses of children 
from different regions, these were not 
the focus of this study (Table). 

When compared with nonsmokers, 
children who were currently smoking 
gave higher approval ratings to the ad- 
| vertisements (mean approval score of 
' 2.8 for smokers vs 1.8 for nonsmokers; 
f <.0001). Approving attitudes toward 
cigarette advertisements seem to pre¬ 
cede actual smoking. Among the non¬ 
smoking children, those who either were 
ambivalent about their future smoking 
intentions or expressed a definite in¬ 
dention to smoke were more approving 
“of the advertisements than those chil¬ 
dren who intended not to smoke (mean 
approval scores of 2.B and 1.8, respec¬ 
tively; P<. 001). 

Children were more likely to smoke if 
they believed that smoking is pleasur¬ 
able (relative risk (HR), 6.6; P<.0001) 
and that it makes a person more popular 
(RR, 2.0; P<.0001), and attractive (RR, 
2.5; / > <.0001 >, all common themes in 
cigarette advertising. Among nonsmok¬ 
ing children, those who believed that 
smoking would make them more attrac¬ 
tive were eight times more likely to ex¬ 
press an intention to smoke in the next 
year (F<.001). 

COMMEtTT 

Our data demonstrate that in just 3 
years Camel’s Old Joe cartoon charac¬ 
ter had an astounding influence on chil¬ 
dren's smoking behavior. The propor¬ 


tion of smokers under 18 years of age 
who choose Camels has risen from 0 5% 
to 32.8%. Given that children under IS 
years account for 3.3% of all cigarette 
sales.* and given a national market share 
of 4.4% for Camel, 53 we compute that 
Camel's adult market share is actually 
S.4%. Given a current average price of 
153.3 cents per pack, r the illegal sale of 
Camel cigarettes to children under 18 
years of age is estimated to have risen 
from {6 million per year prior to the 
cartoon advertisements to 3476 million 
per year now, accounting for one quar¬ 
ter of all Camel sales. 

From both a legal and moral perspec¬ 
tive, it is important to determine if the 
tobacco industry is actively promoting 
nicotine addiction among youngsters. 
However, from a public health perspec¬ 
tive it is irrelevant whether the effects 
of tobacco advertising on children are 
intentional. If tobacco advertising is a 
proximate cause of disease, it must be 
addressed accordingly. In the following 
discussion we will examine the evidence 
produced by this study, the marketing 
practices of the tobacco industry as a 
whole as revealed in industry docu¬ 
ments, and the marketing practices used 
by RJR Nabisco, in particular, to pro¬ 
mote Camel cigarettes. The quotations 
cited below are from tobacco industry 
personnel and from documents obtained 
during litigation over Canada’s ban of 
tobacco advertising. 

Our data show that children are much 
more familiar with Camel's Old Joe car¬ 
toon character than are adults. This may 
be because children have more expo¬ 
sure to these advertisements, or because 
the advertisements are inherently more 
appealing to youngsters. The tobacco 
industry has long followed a policy of 
preferentially placing selected advertise¬ 
ments where children are most likely to 
see them. , • , *■ , * For example, print ad¬ 
vertisements are placed in magazines 
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"specifically rtesijriieri 1,5 reach young 
people .'~ a Paid cigarette brand promo¬ 
tions appear in Oozens or teen movies. x 
Camels are featured in the Wait Disney 
movies Whe Framed Roger P.abbith and 
Honey [ Shrunk the Kids. 

The industry targets poster adver¬ 
tisements for "'key youth locationa'meet- 
ing places in the proximity of theaters, 
records [sic] stores, video arcades, etc. -3 

is common to see Old Joe poster ad¬ 
vertisements in mails, an obvious gath- 
spot for young teens. Billboards, 
“-shirts, baseball caps, posters, candy . 
cigarettes, and the sponsorship of te!e- 
®&ed sporting events and entertainment 
events such as the Camel "Mud and Mon- 
. >r" series are all used to promote Cam- 
it'- AD are effective marketing tech- 
-i-ues for reaching chififr^/^ 1 -** 

."he fact that childrea^^^^h more 
""tracted to the themeSSiiSed in the Old 
,'. g cartoon character ^advertisements 
also explain why| tfN§raj® more 
familiar with them. Th ^lijffiHffl jused in 
Tobacco advertising that is tar|eted at 
:j^tD4ren are the result^^ Md^ feive re¬ 
search on children confuctlihj the to¬ 
bacco industry to ' 1 l^wliirj'tlun g 
there was to learn about how Smoking 
Tneir reseaSKS&^sJiiilfies the 
mlgor psychological vulnerabilities of 


a^hudren, immzait tn^g®gtgfpitea oy 
^dvertisujj^oster ^maintain nic¬ 
otine a^^t ion ^ 

S^igurettes describes tpeir‘*psychologi- 
s |a1 benefits": “Export§gg$ggj| will be 
^perceived as . . . charattsidietf by their 
^elf-confidence, strengt^^^haracter 
Kind individuality urjch^lf|s;.|5em pop- 
S i*lsr and admired by ijheir peeks. 

Consider a child's vufffe'rSBffity to peer 
pressure. According-to one industry 


-,udy, “The goading 


:ing that 


xists at the age of liar 12 to. ; get non- 
smokers to start smp^^^SN'irtually 
Igone from the peer gpoujScircles by 16 
ir 17."®-* Lf peer inf^Sy^^virtually 
rone by the age of 16'years, who is the 
itend ed targe t group for PJB-MacDon¬ 
ald’s Tempo brand, described as indi¬ 
viduals who are “[efxtremely influenced 
oy their peer group”?*' (EJK-MacDon- 
Ad is a wholeiy owned subsidiary of RJK 

« bisco.) The recommended strategy 
promoting this brand is the "[mjajor 
usage of imagery which portrays the 
positive social appeal of peer group ac¬ 
ceptance.”* In one Camel advertise¬ 
ment, a cowboy (a Marlboro smoker?) is 
being denied admission to a party be¬ 
cause "only smooth characters [jo, Camel 
smokers]need apply"(Fig2). Itappears 
that Camel advertisements are also tar¬ 
geted at individuals who are influenced 
by their peer group. 

Children use tobacco, quite simply, 


because they peiieve the benefit? out¬ 
weigh the risks. To the insecure child, 
the oenefits are thg "psychological oen- 
efUs" promised in tobacco advertise¬ 
ments: confidence, an improved image, 
and popularity.—"' 1 Children who be¬ 
lieve that smoking will make them more 
popular or more at traeti ve are up to -l. 7 
times more likely to smoke. 

Previous researcfi makes it clear that 
children derive some of their positive 
images of smoking from advertis- 
ing. u - a -* Children who are aware of to¬ 
bacco advertising, and those who ap¬ 
prove of it. are also more likeiv to be 
smokers. Children's favorable at¬ 
titudes toward smoking and advertising 
precede actual tobacco use and corre¬ 
late with the child's intention to smoke, 
suggesting that the images children de¬ 
rive from advertising encourage them 
to smoke. c Our data confirm these ear¬ 
lier findings, Among nonsmoking chil¬ 
dren, those who were more approving 
of the Old Joe ad vertisements w ere more 
likely either to be ambivalent about their 
smoking intentions or to express a def¬ 
inite intention to smoke. Nonsmoking 
children who believed that smoking 
would make them more popular were 
eight times more likely to express ar. 
intention to smoke in the future. 

Since a child's intention to smoke is 
considered to be a good predictor of fu¬ 
ture smoking behavior, u it seems rea¬ 
sonable to conclude that a belief in the 
psychological benefits of smoking, de¬ 
rived from advertising, precedes, and 
contributes to, the adoption of smoking. 

There are other lines of evidence in¬ 
dicating that tobacco advertising in¬ 
creases the number of children who use 
tobacco. In countries where advertising 
has been totally banned or severely re¬ 
stricted, the percentage of young peo¬ 
ple who smoke has decreased more rap¬ 
idly than in countries where tobacco pro¬ 
motion has been less restricted.** After 
a 24-year decline in smokeless tobacco 
sales, an aggressive youth-oriented mar¬ 
keting campaign has been followed by 
what has been termed “an epidemic" of 
smokeless tobacco use among children, 
with the average age for new users be¬ 
ing 10 years.* 1 '* 

Many of the tobacco industry docu¬ 
ments cited above provide abundant ev¬ 
idence that one purpose of tobacco ad¬ 
vertising is to addict children to tobacco. 
In the words of one advertising consult¬ 
ant, “Where I worked we were trying 
very hard to influence kids who were 14 
to start to smoke."** Two marketing 
strategy documents for Export A also 
reveal that it is the youngest children 
they are after.* 5 * s "Whose behavior are 
we trying to affect?: new users.”** The 
goal is “[optimizing product and user 


imagery' of Expert "A" against young-"? 
starter smOKers." ,,, The average age to-" 
starter smokers is i i years ; ' 

Tne industry also researches the be s' 

ways of keeping children from quite;_ 

once they are "hooked on smoking '"■* 
The purpose of one tooacco industry 
study was to assess the feasibility nf 
marketing low-tar brands to teens as ar 
alternative to quitting/ 1 ' Tne study fomri 
that for boys. “[t]he single most iSfcES 
monly voiced reason for quitting 
those who had done sc . . . waagpotoespjt 
The tobacco industry's sponsonhi^^K 
sporting events, such as the Camel Su_ 
percross motorcycle race, should be seer, 
in relation to its need to discourage teer, 
age boys from quitting. Simiiarlv, it* 
emphasis on slimness serves as a coo- 
stant reinforcement of teenage girls' 
fears of gaining weight as a result 
quitting. 

Our study provides further evidence® 
that tobacco advertising promotes and 
maintains nicotine addiction among chi. __ 
dren and adolescents. A total ban of 
tobacco advertising and promotions, as 
part of an effort to protect children from 
the dangers of tobacco, a - M can be based 
on sound scientific reasoning. 
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that has led the campaign to prevent the sale or tobacco to 
minors: SiopTeenage Addiction toTobacco (STATxbaied in 
Spnngfield, Mass'- 

When legi.-laiive controls are inadequate, an alternative 
strategy is litigation. In I9s7. two young people sued a chain 
of 109 convenience stores based in Waltham, Mass, alleging 
that one of the chain stores sold them cigarettes as minors and 
thus aided in their becoming addicted UCyte v Store 3i>. In a 
settlement, the chain agreed to demand proof of age from 
anyone not clearly of legal age before selling them tobacco 
Street Journal. June IS, 1991:B1, Bll). 

I The ultimate question is whether reducing youth access to 
t%^»s?jd ; '’'A f iU lower future smoking prevalence and smoking- 
geiated disease. In theory, it should. Making it more difficult 

e g people to obtain tobacco should impede the tran- 
m experimentation to regular use. Delayed onset of 
is associated with decreased mortality as well as 
attempts to quit and smoking cessation during the 
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eded t^J^^wlderstand the effects of 
the meani1rne, ; we should proceed “full 
ir adowwi| and enforcement. Preven- 
:ion reGttirsas* multifaceted approach 


resses the supply of tobacco; the demand for it, and 


^rironment in which itfpS$$8| A |moke-free environ- 
On schools helps to incufettejn our children the per- 
hj|) of nonsmoking as the :; sp«lif horm. School health ed- 
iqn and tobacco advertifffifres^rictions are intended to 
the demand for tobicWamoog youth. Adding supply- 
ffrategies to our armamentariuln will increase our iike- 
for success. 

^ , , Ronald M. Davis, MD 
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Making Smoking Prevention a Reality 


Since the inception of the antitobacco movement in the late 
1950s, national, state, and local public health campaigns have 

Ftcrn Iflt Office of me C>r«cior Ccnttn h y Contrtf. An«ni* 
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K-50 1£00 Orton RcJ N£. AJUrt* GA 30333 (PvW< information Branch 


delayed an estimated three quarters of a million deaths from 
tobacco-related disease. 1 Although many lives have been 
saved, one in every five deaths in 1988 was smoking-related, 
and smoking directly caused 434 000 deaths in 1938. 1J It i> 
amazing to think that each and every day, 1200 Americj 
50 each hour-lose their lives from preventable smo 
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related diseases such as lung cancer, heart disease, and chronic 
obstructive lung disease. 4 

Tobacco, the plague of our time, brings forth the need for 
us to band together —together, we can ultimately save thou¬ 
sands oflives now held hostage by smoking. 1 As a community 
of health professionals, our mission is to support the year 
2000 health objectives* and to acknowledge tobacco as the 
significant and far-reaching public health problem portrayed 
in the objectives. If we are to reduce cigarette smoking to a 
prevalenj»,.of up more than 15% by the year 2900, 1 we will 
need to double t^e current rate of decline in smoking prev¬ 
alence. Ikuineiej^thia objective, environmental, social, and 
beh*vioraf$l§ifc8rs must all be included as part of any national 
strategist Any approach to solving this problem must rec¬ 
ognise th&t&ese factors are intertwined- 

Even Ihough 42 million Americans have quit smoking, 
nearly 50j»*lliag|adults (28% of the population) in the United 
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limiting tobaccosuse and, therefore, p 
smoking. C®rach policy prohibits distribution 

of tobacSS;^*idi®dets to those younger th^in age 19.* Other 
comj>onent^^|#educing tobacco usepigg&jjU banning the 
use of vendi,ttg,rnachiries, creating a licensing system for 
vendors, ar($ mcrifeasingthe frequency ofenforcement—should 
be induded^^mnors’ access legislation. The US Department 
of Health ^EdEbiman Services has urged the adoption of a 
model lawjrmrTrfodel Sale of Tobacco Products to Minors’ 
Control Ac^P^ all 50 states. 4 

Eliminatj^^^atriction of advertisements to which our 
young people are likely to be exposed is an objective worth 
considerable effort. According to Louis W. Sullivan, MD, sec¬ 
retary' of health and human services, “access to cigarettes is still 
too easy for those who are under the legal age, and the tobacco 
industry continues to advertise in a shameless manner to sus¬ 
ceptible young people.” 11 Tobacco advertisementsdoak a known 
deleterious product in images that appeal to youth. 


rag^strotegies for 
'eventing the onset of 
tSHStedd distribution 


Numerous economic studies have demonstrated an inverse 
relationship between the pnee of tobacco products and to¬ 
bacco consumption. 1 Increasing the price of cigarettes may 
reduce the number of adolescent as well as adult smokers in 
this country; increasing state excise taxes would have the 
dual advantage of improving the health of citizens and gen¬ 
erating state revenues. 

We cannot reach the year 2000 objectives without accel¬ 
erating cessation efforts. Physicians, dentists, and other health 
care providers play a crucial role in this strategy. All phy¬ 
sicians and dentists should (1> ask all patients if they smoke, 
(2) advise smoking patients to stop, (3) assist smoking pa¬ 
tients with quieting (eg, set a target date), and (4) provide 
follow-up support. u One key to prevention is to recommend 
cessation for all patients who smoke, not just those exhibiting 
smoking-related symptoms. 

Making smoking prevention a reality will not be an easy 
task, as there are many obstacles to overcome. We must 
intensify our efforts and broaden our partnerships to cre¬ 
ate a more efficient networking system. Many diverse 
organizations in our society have the potential to bring 
about sweeping changes in public policies with regard to 
tobacco and health education efforts, minors’ access to 
tobacco products, smoking prevention programs in 
schools, tobacco advertising, and smoking cessation. Our 
success in effectively controlling tobacco—a highly lethal 
consumer product—requires a very real commitment by 
every one of us. 

William L. Roper, MD. MPH 
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ibie 2.—Estimated A/v>u*l Consurnption ol Oa»<V Sroker J A$e0 8 to 17 Years. Cooservasve Method 
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^pancy of 13%. To U^.j^^screpan- 

S into account, high stmtlrirtiors who 
,d once been daily srngker|^>ut were 
H(>t daily smokers at|Hra|fim>e of the 
survey, were excluded||g|§|gp|cing the 
estimated prevalence for eacnhge cate¬ 
gory by 13%. p1§pli| 

^ a survey of youpg Children. the 
fwmber ofpj^ers a^j^^lO years 
■w^s greatAjthwi the ftwnber of smok¬ 
es who wctPtS year^w^lge.* Howev¬ 
er. for 6®epB$>se of W^^ervative 

a timate, it was assumeothatwie num- 
r of smokers unde|p|fc§|§j||ars old 
ualed the number™^^ll^)i'ear-old 

^Data on the c i gar e tts|||n§jJ ?sption of 
oaily smokers 12 to n years* old are 
agitable from a numb^P"ffirtt!fyejrs. ,, “' u 
Unfortunately, many (Surveys! collect 
consumption data in st|Siili|^ greater 
ggiless than half a pack per dav^,:making 
^"difficult to accur»tef^ipi%««9ely 
W&imate average eonsurnJtiqr| Using 
data from a 1979 tell^^^^urvey, 1 * 
|famer“ estimated the average eon- 
slirnption of 12- to 17-year-old smokers 
ttfbe 16.0 cigarettes per day. Results 
from two Gallup telephone surveys 
IS^re an average consumption of 12 ciga- 
ifgttes per day in 1985 and 13.73 in 1986 
?o| Canadian youth aged 12 to 17 
The cost of cigarettes is much 
higher in Canada, and. to the degree to 
which higher prices discourage children 
from smoking, one might expect Cana¬ 
dian youth to smoke less than their 
American peers.’* We chose the middle 
and most recent of these three figures, 
13.73, for our conservative calculation 
(Table 2). Another study of Canadian 
youth was used to provide an estimate 
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of the average cigarette consumption by 
daily smokers under the age of 12 years 
of 4 cigarettes per day.' 

The smoking rate among older school 
dropouts was estimated by Pine etal' to 
be 75%. It was assumed for this analysis 
that the rate among dropouts 11 years 
old and under is 25% and for those 12 to 
13 years, 50%. However, the actual 
smoking rate in this group may be high¬ 
er because of the strong association be¬ 
tween smoking and social devianee. 

It was assumed that there are 20 ciga¬ 
rettes to a pack with an average retail 
price of 129.5 cents per pack.* 1 Annual 
cigarette sales to children under 18 
years of age are estimated by this meth¬ 
od to be $913 million. 

The calculation of our comprehensive 
estimate (Tables 3 and 4) parallels that 
for the conservative estimate with the 
following exceptions. The same data on 
age of initiation* were used, but the ad¬ 
justment for the 13% of previously daily 
smokers who no longer smoked daily 
was not made. Two factors suggest that 
these data on age of initiation are too 
conservative. First, the data were gath¬ 
ered retrospectively from the high 
school class of 1988, and there is evi¬ 
dence of a recent increase in tobacco use 
among younger teenagers.“ Second, it 
has been shown that in retrospective 
surveys people tend to recall starting to 
smoke at an older age than was actually 
the case." 

Estimates werernade of the number 
of youth who smoke regularly but not 
every day. Among high school seniors, 
the prevalence of less than daily smok¬ 
ers is 0.586 that of the daily smokers.* 
From the Canadian study it is clear that 


the proportion of smokers who do not 
smoke every day increases with youn¬ 
ger age groups.' For this calculation, it 
was assumed that the proportion of less 
than daily to daily smokers was 0.586 for 
ages 12 to 17 years. For children under 
12 years, a proportion of less than daily 
to daily smokers of 3.35 was derived 
from the Canadian study.* The cigarette 
consumption rates for those who smoke 
less than daily are estimated on the ba¬ 
sis of Canadian $u *vey data for those 
age groups.* 

Self-reports of cigarette consumption 
reliably underestimate actual consump¬ 
tion. accounting for only 72% of the ciga¬ 
rettes sold in this country. “ The self- 
reported consumption rates for children 
were therefore multiplied by a factor of 
1,39 to correct for this underreporting. 

Our comprehensive calculation gives 
an estimate of cigarette consumption by 
youths under 18 years of age of 1.19 
billion packs per year, accounting for 
sales revenues of $1.54 billion. 

It is probably reasonable to assume 
that actual cigarette sales to youths fall 
somewhere between our two estimates. 
An average, of our two calculations 
places annual cigarette sales to youths 
under age 18 at 947 million packs and 
revenues at $1.23 billion. In 1988, the 
federal government collected taxes on 
the sale of 28 562 000 000 packs of ciga¬ 
rettes. “ Cigarettes consumed by chil¬ 
dren under 18 years old therefore repre¬ 
sent 3.3% of all cigarette sales. This 
estimate is similar to one from Canada, 
where sales to children accounted for 
3,6% of total sales.'* 

Chewing Tobacco and Snuff 

In 1986 it was estimated that 1.7 mil¬ 
lion boys aged 12 to 17 years had used 
smokeless tobacco within the previous 
year.” Of these, 0.5 million use it at least 
weekly. If the 1.2 million boys who use 
smokeless tobacco less than weekly are 
excluded and it is assumed that those 
who use it every week consume only one 
pack or can per week, at a cost of $1.25 
per unit, sales of smokeless tobacco to 
children under 18 years would total 
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No, 

OtOpCHjI 

Pate. 


Siud«ri(3 



Orooouti 



HQ. 

% Smctmq 

«o, at 
Smomfi 

NO. 

•*. SmoMnq 

Ho. oi 
Smoktr* 

a -10 

10 447 OOO 









71 

3 462 000 

o.a 


1.5 

51 310 

27 560 

25 

6964 


12-13 

6 964 000 

0 8 


5.7 

393 800 

55 710 

50 

27 66C 


34-TS 

6 964 000 

2.4 

6 797 OCX 

13 \ 

990 *00 

167 100 

75 

125 400 

i omivSr- 

16-17 

6 964 000 

r 7 

6 429 000 

19.75 

1 270 000 

S3* 200 

75 

*02 200 

’~S72aaf~ 
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34 520 OOOt 
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A 

Hi as*, y 

Smoking 

Category 

Ho. oi 
Smokers 

No. oi Cigarettes 
pef Oiy 

Mo. of 
Packs 
p*r Year 

Saff-flcportad 

Aal* 

Adjusted 

Rat* 

? 8-1 7 

'-Dai tv 

333 800 

0.20 

0.278 

1 999 COG 

A a * n 

Oaify 

117 600 

4.00 

5.560 

11 940 OOO 

12-17 

-'Daily Sr 

1 822 OOO 

2 00 

2.780 

92 500 000 

12-17 

Daily 

OOO 

13.73 

19 080 

1 CUES OOCOOO 

i Total 

a 




1 190 000 000' 
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$32 500 000 per year, 
enues to those from 
annual revenues o: 
tobacco sales to chili 


per 

childri 





"9- 


these rev- 
resulcs in 
on from 




a* Revenue 

At V 
packs 

age ea^'. yeA r geni 
federal?ra?rrevenui 

Cigarettes are t. 
with rates varying 
in North Carolina 
sota, for a national 
per pack . 14 State 
sale of cigarettes 
total approximate! 
ally. 

City and couni 
only 2 % of all ci| 
therefore exclude 

In 1988, a total 
chewing tobacco 
repealed the federal 
smokeless tobacco in 1965/’ It is not 
possible to estimate with any reliability 
the taxes paid by children on these 
forms of tobacco because summary sta¬ 
tistics are not available. In any case, the 
amount is not substantial, as 98.8% of all 
tobacco taxes paid in 1988 were for ciga¬ 
rettes . 14 

Tobacco Industry Income and Profits 

Tb estimate the revenues and profits 
to the cigarette manufacturers derived 
from the sale of tobacco to children, the 
most recent annual reports were ob- 
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947 million 
18 years of 
$15? million in 

very state, 
ts per pack 
s in Minne- 
f 18.3 cents 
e~ from the 
n under IS 
ilion annu- 

account for 
s“ and were 
analysis, 
also taxed 
Congress 
excise tax on 


tained from each of the six major tobac¬ 
co companies. Five reports represented 
1988; the RJR Nabisco report was for 
1987. Together, these companies ac¬ 
count for approximately 98% of domes¬ 
tic tobacco sales. From largest to small¬ 
est in terms of tobacco sales, these 
are Philip Morris, RJR Nabisco, Brown 
& Williamson, Lorillard, American 
Brands, and Liggett & Meyers. Togeth¬ 
er. they reported operating incomes of 
$6.7 billion from sales of tobacco prod¬ 
ucts totaling $21.3 billion (an operating 
margin of 31%). If sales to children ac¬ 
count for 3.3% of cigarette sales, these 
six companies share an annual $703 mil¬ 
lion in revenues and $221 million in prof¬ 
its from the sale of cigarettes to 
children. 

Children who become addicted to nic¬ 
otine frequently become lifelong cus¬ 
tomers of the tobacco companies. Each 
child who becomes addicted can there¬ 
fore be considered an “investment” that 
will pay dividends into the future. 
Among smokers born since 1935, almost 
half started before the age of 18 years , 4 
and among 24-year-old smokers 68 % 
indicate that they began smoking prior 
to age 18.” It seems reasonable to con¬ 
clude that approximately half of all to¬ 
bacco industry profits, $3.35 billion an¬ 
nually, represent the long-term profits 
from childhood addiction to nicotine. 
With Che trend to earlier age of initia¬ 
tion, such that 90% of new smokers now 
start by the age of 19 years,” the pro¬ 
portion of tobacco industry profits de¬ 


rived directly or indirectly from child¬ 
hood addiction to nicotine may approach 
90%. 

COMMENT 

In this analysis of cigarette use by 
children, we have estimated the prnfitv" 
to the tobacco industry and the taxf^jr^ 
nues to state and federal governments, 

We believe our estimate of $1.23 billion 
in cigarette sales to children under IS 
years is dose to the mark. Warner 1 * esti¬ 
mated the annual consumption of chil¬ 
dren aged 12 to 17 years to be 19.1 billion 
cigarettes in 1982. Assuming a price ctf 
129.5 cents per pack of 20. this equals 
sales of $1.25 billion dollars. 

The sale of tobacco to children Bs*j 
gal in 43 states and the District of i 
lumbia. Since we estimate that : 
than 3% ($221 million in 1988) of tobae^d'lfv. 
company profits derive from this activity-' 
ty, we suggest a 3% “illegal drug profits 
tax” levied on tobacco industry profits 
to recover these funds so that they 
might be used to prevent nicotine addic¬ 
tion among children. A precedent for 
this type of tax exists in the “windfeU 
profits tax” levied on the oil industry in 
response to accusations of pnce gouging 
during the energy crisis of the 1970s. 

The $152 million the federal govern¬ 
ment receives annually from the i 
tobacco to children could also 
marked for prevention. Federal < 
ditures for all activities related toS 
mg and health, including both ] 
tion and research, totaled less 1 
million in 1986.* By comparison, LMUJJW* £ 
9 days children pay federal rigaretfiS * 

taxes equivalent to the entire budget for 

the Office of Smoking and Health ($3 .5-• -b 
million), the only federal agency 
voted solely to smoking . 4 — 

Much more can be done to end tb* 7 
profiteering from tobacco sales to 
dren. As recently as 1 year ago it could 
be said that almost no effort was being 
made to enforce the state laws that pro¬ 
hibit the sale of tobacco to minors. "For¬ 
tunately, this is no longer true, with a 
variety of enforcement effortsJi 
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UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT 

NORTHERN DISTRICT OF OHIO 
EASTERN DIVISION 


IRON WORKERS LOCAL UNION 
ItfO.y INSURANCE FUND, et al.. 

Plaintiffs, 


SEP 2 3 1998 

Stritmatter Kessler 
Whelan Withey 


Civil Action No.: 1: 97 CV 1422 


JUDGE JAMES S. GWIN 



IP MORRIS, INfcjxtal., 


Defendants. 



MAGISTRATE JUDGE THOMAS 


R.J. R£YNOLDSTO|JACCO COMPANY’S RESPONSETO PLAINTIFFS' FIRST 
I pip* REQUESTS FOR PRODUCTION 


■0 rules 26 and 34 of the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure defendant RJ. 


lolds Tobacco Company ("Reynolds") responds to plaintiffs’ First Requests for Production 


jintiffs’ requests" 



lows: 



Reynolds, tn&kes the following general responses and recurring objections to 
a tiffs' requests. The objections set forth below are incorporated into each of Reynolds' 
onses to plaintiffs' specific requests for production of documents. 


For more than two years, Reynolds has been producing documents to a depository 


established by court order in; 


*, State of 


Minnesota, County of Ramsey, District Court, Second Judicial District, court File No. Cl-94- 


CLLITOl: 29«6ll_t.W?D 
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ft 


by any given distributor in any given state and, therefore, does not have the means to track sales, 
expenses or profits (derived directly or indirectly) on a state-by-state basis. 


RHQIJF-ST NO. 37 : For each year from 1954 to 1998, please provide all documents which 
shqw your Ohio State aggregate consolidated operating profits. 


Reynolds objects to this request on the grounds that it is overbroad, unduly 
burdensome and seeks documents that are neither relevant nor reasonably calculated to lead to 


fdiscovery of adri^gilf^ evidence. 


Subj|cnoafid without waiving its objections, Reynolds states that it has no way 


gy^nowing whether^yyggttes actually shipped by it to distributors physically located within the 
State of Ohio are evfnlKftf sold to retailers located in Ohio or whether some part is sold to 


ers outside the|S|it«y Likewise, Reynolds has no way of knowing whether cigarettes 





ippedjgy+iyto distp'^Jg^ outside the State of Ohio are eventually sold to retailers located in 
|o. Reynolds do^»^rack (nor does it have the means to track) sales to individual retailers 
""any given distrifciilirin! any given state and, therefore, does not have the means to track sales, 
penses or profits (derived directly or indirectly) on a state-by-state basis. 


S QTfFFtT NO ^R p ToPeach year from 1954 to 1998, please provide all documents which 
w the total amount of funds spent by your company in the United States for advertising, 
marketing and promotion of cigarettes. 


Reynolds objects to this request on the grounds that it is overly broad, unduly 
burdensome and seeks documents that are neither relevant nor reasonably calculated to lead to 
the discovery of admissible evidence. Reynolds also objects to this request insofar as it seeks 
documents that relate to claims that are preempted by the Federal Cigarette Labeling and 


CLUTOl; 29*611 l.WFD 
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Advertising Act, codified as amended at 15 U.S.C. §§ 1331 cl anq. S&e Cif 
Group. Inc., 505 U.S. 504,112 S.Ct. 2608 (1992). 


Reynolds further objects to the phrase "advertising, marketing and promotions" on 
the grounds that it is vague and ambiguous. For example, the information which Reynolds is 
^e|Ui[|)id to report to the FTC as "advertising, marketing, or promotion" includes price 
JdttSfflpang to. coupons). 


^ Subject and without waiving its objections, Reynolds states that, as reported to 

Nllsed upon the rul^^^^egulations promulgated by the Federal Trade Commission, its 


annuif ^expenditures o ising and promotion of cigarettes, excluding expenditures relating 




pons, price discql 


amounts paid to retailers as a "promotional allowance," for the 


ended December-.^.!, 1963 through December 31, 1997, were as follows: 


pMp.ooo 

PSfe 1 ' 000 

Pf§p40,000 

146 ^ 34,000 
Pi6$98,000 
$5T3;24 1,000 

HU# 9,000 

PWm’.OOO 
;^§&440,000 
"$603,873,000 
$612,613,628 
$588,184,168 
$530,116,117 
$433,172,002 
$363,761,764 
$288,435,251 
$214,385,981 
$192,685,525 
$149,021,007 
$121,419,404 
$ 95,427,564 
$ 73,884,317 


CLLfTOl: 29461! I.WTD 
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S 72,790,767 
$ 62,522,220 
$ 89,635,729 
S 79,226,236 
S 79,015,550 
$ 78,672,816 
S 73,520,251 
$ 67,367,680 
$ 70,874,729 
S 59,860,879 



Further, Reynolds states that, based upon financial recapitulations, its annual 
enditures on cig^ette advertising for the years ended December 31, 1953 through December 


71962 were as follows: 



^^ 206,874 
^j||296,984 
P%^ 141,763 
PPP|316,407 

» 69,031 
16,816 
03,534 

t ^30,459,044 
* ^^ 079,690 

Lastl^ReyJolds states that documents of the type responsive to this request have 


'em produced to the! Minnesota depository. 


the total amo 


AV.VAUVLUWIV 

: f Fpr each year from 1954 to 1998, please provide all documents which 
uiitl^iinds spent by your company in the United States for research and 


Reynolds objects to this request on the grounds that it is overbroad, unduly 
^burdensome and seeks documents that arc neither relevant nor reasonably calculated to lead to 
the discovery of admissible evidence. 

Subject to and without waiving its objections, Reynolds states that in addition to 
the over $100 million contributed to TIRO'CTR since its inception in 1954 to fund independent 


CLUTCH: 294411 I.W?D 
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part, on the fact that this request purports to require the production of documents relating to the 
market share of entities other than Reynolds. 


Subject to and without waiving its objections, Reynolds states that its share of 


market based on shipments to distributors located in Ohio for the following years is: 



YEAR 





Reynolds' 
Market Share 


38.12% 

37.32% 

33.31% 

34.15% 

30.84% 

31.29% 

32.51% 

30.12% 

29.89% 

28.94% 

28.41% 


Reynolds f mah»£j statefeti b&s&d upon reasonable inquiry, that it does not have information 
sufficient $ it ^^^gmine its market share in the State of Ohio prior to 1987. 

1113 This in ^ ^ ^ on was obtained from data maintained by Management Science 


As i^iates, 


Inc. ("MSi 


^Pittsburgh, PA. Since 1974, the major U.S. cigarette manufacturers 


p Moms, Inc., Reynolds, Brown and Williamson, American Tobacco, Lorillard and 


:tt) have report 


on a monthly basis their total cigarette shipments to each of their 


|ft wholesale custofnereTTThe above information is based on manufacturer shipments to 
olesalers physically located within the State of Ohio. This data does not represent retail sales 




sumers. 


BF.fyiF.RT NO 50 : For each year from 1954 to 1998, please provide all documents which 
describe, illustrate or depict market share for cigarettes, by company, in the United States. 


CU.rT01:J946M_l.WTD 
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Reynolds objects to this request on the grounds that it is overly broad, unduly 


burdensome and seeks documents that are neither relevant nor reasonably calculated to lead to 
the discovery of admissible evidence. Reynolds’ overbreadth and burden objections are based, in 
pafct, on the fact.that this request purports to require the production of documents relating to the 
market share of entities other than Reynolds. 

Subject to and without waiving its objections, Reynolds states that based on 


ell reports (’ 


typically relied on by Reynolds for measuring market share), 


H^^olds' annualized maiket share, which includes all of its cigarette brands sold in that year, for 


United States is. 




1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 


REYNOLDS’ 
MARKET SHARE 


25.14% 

25.83% 

27.59% 

28.53% 

28.64% 

30.75% 

32.76% 

34.07% 

34.84% 

33.24% 

33.38% 

33.11% 

32.32% 

32.15% 

32.41% 

32.08% 

31.35% 

32.84% 

31.93% 

30.52% 

32.25% 
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4: John C. M. 
the Cigarette Ini 


19^^89: John C. M 
Esganries for the Cig 




32.79% 

31.94% 

33.61% 

32.39% 

32.49% 

32.38% 

33.62% 

34.00% 

31.38% 

32.00% 

31.60% 

32.30% 

32.50% 

31.80% 

28.50% 

29.60% 

27.80% 

28.80% 

30.60% 

26.70% 

25.66% 

24.64% 

24.20% 


r., Furman, Sety, Mager, Diets and Bimer, Inc., "Historical Sales 
A Statistical Summary Covering 60 Years (1925-1984)" (April 


Jr., "The Maxwell Consumer Report-1989: Year End Sales 
try" (Feb. 1990). 


John C. M j Bft Bfl f Jr., "The Maxwell Consumer Report: Fourth Quarter and Year- 
EcSfe&lles Estimates foMfeLGigarette Industry" (Feb. 1995). 

isfe^997: John C. Maxwell, Jr., "The Maxwell Consumer Report: Fourth Quarter and Year- 
EffcLSale s Estimates for the Cigarette Industry" (March 1998). 

dm*, 

CL 


CLUTOt: 29461 l.t.WPD 
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Lastly, Reynolds states that the documents sought by this request have been 
produce to the Minnesota depository in response to Request No. 20 of the Minnesota plaintiffs' 
First Request for Production of Documents. 



Respectfully submitted. 


3^.iv 


Robert C. Weber (0019908) 
Roger A. Hipp (0064620) 


JONES, DAY. REA VIS & POGUE 
North Point 
901 Lakeside Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 44114-1190 


Telephone: (216) 586-3939 
Facsimile: (216) 579-0212 


Jeffrey J. Jones (0030059) 

Matthew A. Kairis (0055502) 
JONES, DAY, REAVIS & POGUE 
1900 Huntington Center 
Columbus, Ohio 443215 
Telephone: (614) 469-3939 
Facsimile: (614) 461-4198 

ATTORNEYS FOR DEFENDANT 
R.J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
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UNIT ED ST ATES DISTRICT COURT 
NORTHERN DISTRICT OF OHIO 
EASTERN DIVISION 


IRON WORKERS LOCAL UNION NO. 17 
INSURANCE FUND, ex aL, 


Plaintiff. 


v. 



MORRIS INCORPORATED, at at. 
Defendants. 



Civil Acrion No.: 1: 97 CV1422 

judge James s. gwtn 



MORRIS INCORPORATED’S RESPONSE 

- REQUESTS FOR PRODUCTION 


a»:ki 


now co; 



bpsRequesis For ("l 

^ ECT 




Morris Incorporated ("Philip Moms*) and in response to P laintif fs' 
‘Requests') states as follows: 

GENERAL OBJECTIONS 

Definitions* and "Instructions’ to these Requests to the extent 
obligations on Philip Morris other than those imposed or authorized 
of Civil Procedure and/or any applicable order of this Court. 

i 

these Requests to the extent they violate the agreement entered into 


© 

fstg^ 


by the panies jbyl lett er dated March 26, 1998. Pursuant to that agreement, inter alia, 
Plaintiffs agreed to not serve any requests for production seeking documents contained in 
the Minnesota Depository and to meet and confer with Defendants before serving any 
additional requests for production. Plaintiffs have violated this agreement in two respects. 
Specifically, Plaintiffs have breached the March 26 Agreement by (1) requesting the 
production of documents which are available in the Minnesota Depository, to which 
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las. 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 
199 6 
1997 


^“"5 



REQUEST FO 
documents which 
produce 


BESEQi 

prt&WjC «»guc 

# pmsi 

: unduly burdensoi 
subject maner of 



Toul.lLS. Sales Volume f* Of cipartnctKin billions) 

219.55 

220.52 

220.71 
21429 

194.71 
219.40 
221.79 
230.94 

5.15 

UCTTON N O. 26 ; For each year from 1954 to 1998, please provide all 
iut domestic tobacco operations operating profits from sales of all tobacco 

ip Morris objects to this Request on the grounds that the term "show" is 
ip Morris objects to this Request on the grounds that it is overly broad, 
seeks documents containing information ih« is neither relevant to the 
gation nor reasonably calculated to lead to the discover of admissible 


<y 

evidence. Philippdnnj^further objects to this Request to the extent that documents from which 

P responsive inforcliitPam be derived are available to Plaintiffs in the public domain. Subject to 

IS specific and General Objections, Philip Morris provides the following 


no and without 

summary of Philip Moms’ profits (income from operations before other deductions, interest, 
«Lbsk| corporate expenses and income taxes) from the sale of cigarettes in the United States for the years 
54 through 1997. With the exception of 1957 and 1960, the numbers set forth represent Philip 
Morris' domestic tobacco profits, in 1960, the number was estimated from pre-tax earni ngs. 

-36- 
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l-4Sf P.4U/65 r-»«i 





jyyu 


Cljl995 

^19% 


* ** *f'\ < 



(sW>8 



3 EQirEST FOft MicnON NO. 27. : For each year from 1954 io 1998, please provide all 
>cihqcdu which show your domestic tobacco operations operating profits from sales of all tobacco 
products from sales of each tobacco product (in terms of numbers of cigarettes or packs sold and in 
pgM^rms of dollars). 

RESPONSE : Philip Morris objects to this Request on the grounds that the tens "show" is 


vague and ambiguous. Subject to and without waiving its specific and General Objections, Philip 
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^^TfFST for PROmimON NO. For each year from 1954 to 1998, please provide all 
documents which show your Ohio State aggregate consolidated operating revenues. 

RESPONSE ; Philip Moms objects to this Request on the grounds that the term ’show" is 

vague and ambiguous. Philip Morris further objects to this Request on the grounds that it is overly 

broad, unduly burdensome and fails to identify the documents sought with reasonable particularity. 

abject to and without waiving its specific and General Objections, Philip Morris states that it does 

maintain specific records of aggregate consolidated operating revenues on a state-specific basis. 

er answering, Morris refers Plaintiffs to its objections and response to Request Nos. 24 

34. 




QUEST FOR 


ents which si 
BESP.QNS 



TON NO. 37 : For each year from 1954 to 1998, please provide all 
Ohio State aggregate consolidated operating profits. 

Morris objects to this Request on the grounds that the term "show” is 

Morris further objects to tins Request on die grounds that it is overly 


and ambiguo 

; -fteosd, undl^urde^^eand fails to identify the documents sought with reasonable particularity, 
bbject to and witho> *" 



maintain records, 
v ^ ajie wering. Philip Mi 




QEESLEQ&E 


cumenes which sbl 

s* 



its specific and General Objections, Philip Moms suaes that it does 

gaze consolidated operating profits on a state-specific basis. Further 

Plaintiffs to its objections and response to Request Nos. 26 and 35. 

ON NO. 38: For each year from 1954 to 1998, please provide all 
ul amount of funds spent by your company in the United States for 
emotion of cigarettes. 


C^J RESPONSE: Philip Morris objects to this Request on the grounds that the term "show" is 
: and ambiguous. Philip Moms further objects to this Request on the grounds that h is overly 
, unduly burdensome, and seeks documents containing information that is neither relevant to 
the subject muter of this litigation nor reasonably calculated to lead to the discovery of admissible 
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evidence. Subject to end without waiving its specific and General Objections, and specifically 


General Objection D. Philip Morris raxes that documents which may be responsive to this Request 
have been produced by Philip Morris into the Minnesota Depository in response to Minnes ota 
Request R1 -019. 

^ Furthermore, as described in General Objection D, documents that may be responsive to this 
Req uest arc on the Defendants' internet site. Plaintiffs may search the internet index described in 
Gmeral Objection D to identify documents that are responsive to the Minnesota Request number 


infied above, and 






ess those documents. Therefore, Philip Morris also directs Plaintiffs 


internet site ref frrejTtql in G ener al Objection D. 



In addition, PI 


and promotional 1 




CL) 1969 
1970 

r®*T 

fsaff 1971 

ggem&ssm 

1972 


• --." to *. 

sms responds to this Request by providing its advertising, marketing 
| for cigarettes in the United States from 1969 through 1996 as follows, 
jtble for years prior to 1969. 




49,525,967 

58,104,621 

60,264,038 

62,733,980 

61,146,929 

73,026,503 

111,069,995 


164.689,339 
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1977 164,026,498 

1978 226,662,781 

1979 249.825.725 

1980 322 , 049,120 

3 1981 ' 394.910,811 

i 1982 467^40,119 

^ 1983 502,760,151 

1984 546,304,854 

^ 1985 FV] 695,628,132 

^ t Off jC 

5 1986 738,037,893 

1987 857,058,060 

^ ^2L BC 1.099.476,150 

3 G 

#p5j Qu 1^52^62790 

J 1990 himmd 1,490,196,003 

^ 1991 1.638,407,814 

J 1092 ►“} 1,784,040,769 

» *"3 2,804,508.695 

3 ■ 2,199,561,326 

3 1995 2 767,030,142 

[Jj 2.209,626.447 

^^QUEST FOR PRODUCTION NO. 39 : For each year from 1954 to 1998, please provide all 
documents which show die total amount of funds spent by your company in the United Sons for 
research and development. 


sse** 

1982 

1983 

nj 

1984 

1— 
” 3 

1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 

_jff5 

#ifi 


^ r 8 ® 8 ®*? 

iwM 

HT/l 

w 

1990 

V 

1991 

u 

1992 


1993 


1994 

c? 

1995 

f .x 

1996 


^ 8 
F™l 


M 
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yea i 
1986 
198? 

1988 

1989 




•2 

A 

93 


Ohio Market flaro flfl Perr»nr^gi^l 
30.51 

31.72 
32.57 
36.19 
36.98 

38.73 
37.72 
40.50 ’ 



43> I$$N! 

^sSTi 


TtF.OUF.yr FDR PRO 




NNO. 50 : For each year from 1954 to 1998, please provide all 


jits which d«cri1paafttfratt or depict m a r k e t share for cigarettes, by company, in the United 

mm Imdmd 

mmd 

PFSP^y^tE: ^^Morris objects to this Request on the grounds that the terms "describe,* 
^^^Trate' or “depict" te^^uc and ambiguous. Philip Morris objects to this Request on the 
that it is ovalw&tili^unduly burdensome and seeks documents containing information that 
ither relevant to fe^^bj ect mancr of this litigation nor reasonably calculated to lead to the 
every of adnussiMysvidcnce. Philip Morris further objects to providing documents which 
ibe, illustrate oiJa^JiB$0w market share for cigarettes, by company* on the grounds that such 
lenrs arc available to Plaintiffs from the other Defendants. Subject to and without waiving its 
^^Jpecific and General Objections, Philip Morris provides the following summary of market share 
vnrorouuion for Philip Morris Incorporated in the United States for the years 1954 through 1997. 
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IT & ’M aTVfT Shire 



rw* 

aj 

r^TbTro 

lissMSi 


18.20 
20.11 
21.54 
. 22.90 
23.96 
25.48 
26.62 


^*983 p| 

V ,-rJ 

*“^84 ~ 


_*S5 

aP 

o 987 

Win 08 


#p^ 


© 1991 
f , 1992 

CU 555 


2^62 

2jypn( 





42J26 

4X21 

44.80 
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1 

tirOHl Hillw Fra*-M«n* niGHT UOWIS A*TKU» CtfVELMp OH +lllU)|Dl) 7-457 f.tUti F-SST 




jc Webb 

Ridley E. Lennan 
J. Narko 

P SflNSTON & STR. 
35 West W&cker Di 
Chicago, Illinois 6i 
TO) 558.5600 



0 ) 


^5 


pmJ 


Respectfully submitted. 


PORTER. WRIGHT. MORRIS A ARTHUR 
925 Euclid Avenue, Suite 1700 
Cleveland, Ohio 44115 
(216)443-9000 


Counsel for Philip Morris Incorporated 
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THE HONORABLE GEORGE A. FINKLE 


DEC 2 D 1596 


SUPERIOR COURT OF WASHINGTON FOR KING COUNTY 


STATE OF WASHINGTON 


AMERI 

BROWN 

CORF.; 

loril: 
PHILIP 
TOBACC 1 




) 
) 

Plaintiff,) 
) 
) 
) 

CCO CO., INC.; ) 

AMS ON TOBACCO ) 
& MYERS, INC.; ) 

BACCO CO., INC.; ) 

INC.; R.J. REYNOLDS .) 
NITED STATES ) 

.A.T. INDUSTRIES, ) 
& KNOWLTON, INC.; THE ) 

'BACCO RESEARCH- ) 

OKELESS TOBACCO ) 

TOBACCO INSTITUTE, ) 
orations;, and unknown ) 
OHN DOE MOO; and ) 


NO. 96-2-15056-8 SEA 

DEFENDANT LORILLARD 
TOBACCO COMPANY’S ANSWERS 
TO PLAINTIFFS FIRST SET OF 
INTERROGATORIES 


•art? 

COUNCI 
INC. ;• foreign' 
corporatio 
JANE DOf^bTOl individuals. 



-vl 

ro 

VO 
• AO 




) 

) 

Defendants.) 

. 

COME$ l|OW, Loril lard Tobacco Company (’’Loril lard") and responds to Plaintiffs 
First Set of Interrogatories ("Interrogatories”) as follows: 

GENERAL OBJECTIONS 

A. Lorillard objects to these Interrogatories, and the definitions and jhsft-uctions 
provided by plaintiff, to the extent they attempt to impose obligations on Lorill 
those imposed or authorized by the Washington Rules of Civil Procedure. 


ither than 



LORILLARD’S ANSWERS TO PLAINTIFF’S 
FIRST SET OF INTERROGATORIES - 1 

LPJEa J:\DGnLBDl 3 J 6 ILBCPLD 


Lake Po>vell Spears Lub 

SUITE <100 
1420 FIFTH AVENU 
Seattle. Washington’ 91 
(206) 223.7006 


/ IV 
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ambiguous, indefinite and uncertain. Subject to and without waiving this objection, or its 
general objections, Lorillard states that to the extent this interrogatory seeks information 
concerning funds spent to reduce certain smoke components, to develop tobacco substitutes, or 
to generally reduce "tar" and nicotine yields, such funds constitute a significant ponion of its 
total Research and Development expenditures. Lorillard' s total Research and Development 
expenditures for the years 1964 through 1995 are set forth in-its response to Interrogatory 
No. 19. 

INTERROGATORY NO. 21 : Identify by year, from 1952 to the present, the total 
amount of ffirn jr fo ent by your company in the United States to prevent or discourage smoking 
or other toqiSiisiSiss by persons age 18 and under. 

AN^y^f P Lorillard objects to this interrogatory because it is vague, ambiguous, overly 

broad, undi ilyburh cnsome and seeks information that is neither relevant to the subject matter 

laws^La y asonably calculated to lead to the discovery of admissible evidence. Subject 

witi^^ yaiving these objections, or its general objections, Lorillard states that it has 

contributed ffunds l o certain programs of the Tobacco Institute which are intended to prevent or 

discourage smoteas by minors. Lorillard’s share of expenses directed solely to those programs 


from 1983 jpj?j 

5 are listed below: 

\ 

Yea^^ 

f • Amount 

198$MP 

4 S 7,283 

19801 

j SI50,922 


^ S196.724 

1986 

S 84,824 

1987 

S 43,840 

1988 

S 36,016 

1989 

$ .4,947 

1990 

$ 95,823 

1991 

S317.520 

1992 

S244.622 

1993 

5148.148 

1994 

S 4,518 

1995 

$295,320 


LORILLARD’S ANSWERS TO PLAINTIFF’S 
FIRST SET OF INTERROGATORIES * 31 

LFSEA J:\DGIUJatlMILBCPLD 


Lane Powell steaks LuiotSKY LLP 
SUITE 4100 

t42o Firm avenue 

SEATTLE. WASHINGTON MI01-2JJ* 

1206) 222**000 
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In addition, Lorillard has followed the cigarette industry’s Cigarette Advertising Code, 
announced in 1964, which contains regulations on the content and placement of cigarette 
advertisements. The Code contains specific provisions intended to prevent advertisements that 
could he considered as directed to minors. Lorillard also has adhered to the Code of Cigarette 
Sampling Practices, which was formalized since at least 1983. This Code imposes standards 
which prohibit the distribution of cigarette samples to persons who are under 21 years of age. 
These Codes were combined in 1990 to become the Cigarette Advertising and Promotion Code. 
Lorillard ha|^pi^ded funds to ensure that it conforms to these Codes, but lacks sufficient 
information quantify these expenditures. 



records to 
the advertisi 




lTORY NO. 22 : Identify by year, for as far back as your company has 
t, the total amount of funds spent by your company in the United States on 
keting or promotion of cigarettes or other tobacco products. 

Lorillard objects to this interrogatory because it is vague, ambiguous, overly 

rdfnsome and seeks the discovery of information that is neither relevant to the 

is lawsuit nor reasonably calculated to lead to the discovery of admissible 

:o and without waiving these objections, or its general objections, Lorillard 

in 1963, and for each year thereafter, Lorillard has provided to the United 

formation concerning its advertising, marketing or promotion expenditures. 

enditures as provided to the government are set forth below. 


Year 

Total 

in 

1963 

' $ 37,766,757 

H-* 

KO 

<_n 

1964 

J 35,373,309 


1965 

S 37,095,072 

-J 

1966 

$ 38,613,711 

r o 
u> 

1967 

$ 46.718,685 

I—* 

1968 

S 44,024.023 


1969' 

1970 

5 56,475,000 



‘Figures for 1969 currently are unavailable. 


LORILLARD’S ANSWERS TO PLAINTIFF’S 
FIRST SET OF INTERROGATORIES - 32 

LKEA J:\DG)U.BOI»tlLtCPU> 


Lane Powell Speaks Lub exsky LLP 
sum 4 ioo 

1430 FIFTH AVENUE 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON M101-3331 

G 06 ) ns-7000 
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J971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 
-1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 
198S, 

1987 

198i 
1981 
199Ci 
19911 
1992 
1993| 
1994! 
19951 


fffiWfting j 
Account Pros 


"non-CTR spp 
undefined an| 
uncertain. Sii 


states that ce 


J 32,616,966 

$ 32,790,992 

I 30,705,OCX) 
S 37,118,000 
J 74.037,000 
$ 83.334,000 
$ 97,084.000 
J 113,837,000 
5 176,197,000 
S 172,232,000 
S 178,624,000 
$ 167,313,000 
$ 256.388,000 
J 213.907.000 
S 200.978.000 
J 196,174,000 
S 205.753,000 
5 256.408,000 
J 271.289.000 
J 333,338,000 
S 314.076,000 
$ 333,020,000 
S 364,324.000 
S 298.678.017 
S 311,487.207 


ATORY NO. 23 : Generally describe t he p urpose, organization and 
1 of the following: Special Projects, non-CTR special projects. Special 
jd all Special Account numbers. 

-Lorillard objects to this interrogatory because the terms "Special Projects," 
Lojects," "Special Account Projects," and "Special Account numbers" arc 
Ifore as used'in this interrogatory are vague, ambiguous, indefinite and 
|) and without waiving these objections, or its genera! objections, Lorillard 
Search known as "CTR Special Projects" was funded through an account 


administered by the Council for Tobacco Research, U.S.A., Inc- ("CTR"). CTR Special 
Projects were first funded in 1966. These projects were different and separate in procedure. 
|SCope and substance from the research funded by the CTR Scientific Advisory Board ("SAB") 
gram program. In late 1965 -- following the 1964-65 congressional hearings that led to the 
Cigarette Labeling and Advertising Aci and the release of the 1964 Surgeon General’s Advisory 


LORILLARJD’S ANSWERS TO PLAINTIFF'S 
FIRST SET OF INTERROGATORIES - 33 

LPSEA JIDOIU-IC IIMILBCfiD 


Lane Powell Steaks lubexsky LLP 
SUITE 4100 

mu wm avenue 

SEATTLE. WASHINGTON MIOI-IJSI 
006) 223-7030 
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2 
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Q) 

C»V O 




Velio Norman 

Vice President of Research & Development 
420 English Street 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


Jack R. Reid 

Director, Research to 

420 English Street <j* 

Greensboro, North Carolina 

TO 

U> 

L»> 

As to objections: 


LANE POWELL SPEARS LUBERSKY LLP 





of tpa^Hffljjgomg was 
postal prepaid this 
*y T '"' 


December, 



P.S. 

Suite 2929 


Steve W. Be 
HAGENS 
1301 Fifth , 

Seattle, WAf-WAOl 

Jon P. Ferg^SPir 
Senior 

Office of th^Mratney General 

900 Fourth #2000 

Seattle, WaHTO-IOU 


Attorney for Defendant 
Lorillanl Tobacco Company 



1420 Fifth Avenue, Suite 1400 
Seattle, Washington 98101-2338 
(206) 223-7000 


26 




LORILLARD’S ANSWERS TO PLAINTIFF’S 
FIRST SET OF INTERROGATORIES -40 

LFSEA J:\DGI\LBCMIMILSCFLO 


Lank Powell Smaju Lubersky LLP 
sum 4ia> 

1410 FIFTH AVENUE 
SEATTLE. WASHINGTON 9SI01-UM 
004) 22J-TOOO 
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Peter J. Marzullo being first duly sworn, deposes and says that he is the Assistant 




Treasurer and Assistant Secretary of Lorillard Tobacco Company (‘‘Lorillard”); that he verifies 
Jbr and on behalf of Lorillard the foregoing Answers of Lorillard to Plaintiff’s First Set of 
Interrogatories; that he is duly authorized to do so; that the matters stated therein are not within 
Jjis personal knowledge; but that he is informed and believes the information therein stated is 











PETpT'j. MARZULLO 

Assistant Treasurer and Assistant Secretary 


CJ 



and sworn to before me, a notary public, this_ •_ day of 



commission ext 


'O />f / 


NOTARY PUBLIC 


KOTA* V ■ V.. . ;*jw Yotk 

Kv. 

OuiJ;hto In Ciwtrj Cotmiy 
Canrctit F«*e m Niw Tort County 
Commtysjor Exp^oj Del 2S. 19/7 
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MEETING FORMAT 

1 ' # 

1. Review the importance of the young adult segment. 

2. Present the rationale supporting CAMEL FILTER as the Brand to 


target against young adults (male). 

3. Present a prototype test market plan. 

4. Discuss and agree to the proposal/next steps. 




( 

WZL 95619 
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segment. 



Projected Population Growth Rate . 


Age 19*0-1980 

Under 18 years + 5.2%. 

18-34 +32.8% 

35 and over + 8.8% 

Total U.S. +12.7% 


2. The 18-34 year bid group has a higher incidence of smoking 


bss. 

18-34 years 
35-50 
Over 50 


Smoking Incidence 


\ 


42% 

39% 

23% 





% 
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B. 



roduced Jjy RJRTC 

oxiuc 





teqoj 

~TM — 

While the 85mm NFF category halt experienced only alight grovth in the 
past five years, preference araon# males 21-34 yeurs old has shown 
substantial growtlf 


S.O.H. (c 
NFO - Totar 



NFO - Male smokers 29.0 29.3 29.6 32.6 31.5 

NFO - Smokers 18-34 years old ' 36.6 37,8 38.4 41.7 42.2 

2. It is also .interesting to note that 61% of males 14-20 years old prefer . 
the 85mm NFF category. 

.3. As-* result of this strong preference for the 85mn NFF category among 
young-adult males, males 14-34 years old represent approximately 35% 
of 85mm NFF smokers (at least 50% higher than total industry). 


% of 85iran 

Age % of Industry Smokers NFF Smokers 

Males 18-34 years old 19 '30 

Hales 14-20 5 10 


u 
:o 
* 

• O' 

-*> 

• u 

Q 

t i 

v^4 - 

4 

8CS/L 9S6TS 
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18-20 years old 

32% 

161 

21-24 

201 

91 

25-34 

131 

61 

35-49 

61 

51 

50 and over 

41 

41 




18-20 

21-24 

25-34 

35-49 

50 and over 


HFO Distribution of Smokers by Age 
Marlboro KooL industry 


16.31 13.31 4.61 

13.31 9.31 5.81 

37.51 27.71 26.01 

18.61 24.61 29.81 

14.31 25.21 33J81 




u 
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Total T5o .100 


3. While showing some recent signs of weakness, CAMEL FILTER has 
exhibited strength among young-adult males, particularly among 
those 18-20 years old. 


CAMEL FILTER Share of Male Smokers Trend (I) 
Oct. 1971 Apr. 1972 - Oct. 1972 


Total smokers 1.0 1.0 
Total male smokers ... 1.5 1.4 
18-20 year old males 3.9 . 2.5 
21-24 year old males 1.4 1.0 
25-34 year old males 1.3 1.1 
35-50 1.1 1.3 
50 and over '1.8 1.6 


1.0 

1.4 

1.9 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.0 


t. 

a 

* 

*■ 

u 

fU 
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11.0% 10.8% 22.7% 26.7% 22.7% 


5. Sales for CAMEL FILTER have exhibited positive momentum contrasted 
with competition, which is a favorable position from which to take an 
offensive posture against the young •‘adult male market. 


Volume Percent Chanqe Vs Year Aqo 
(1967-1572 (Tax Paid) 



1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 


vs 

vs 

vs 

vs 

vs 

Brand 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

CAMEL FILTER 

' + 0.1 

+11.6 

+20.7 

+15.7 

+ 3.4 

WINSTON (K 6 B) 

- 0.8 

- 3.4 

+ 0.4 

+ 1.4 

+ 0.7 

LKM 

-11.1 

-11.9 

- 7.8 

- 7.7 

- 6.0 

Viceroy. (K) 

- 1.0 

- 9.2 

- 2.4 

- 3.6 

- 4.4 

Marlboro (K 6 B) 

+12.3 

+12.5 

+16.0 

+15.0 

+13.0 


U 
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produced by RJRTC 


300 7 2 37ft3 



18-24 years old 
Over 24 years old 



7. while major NFF brands are contributing to net switching for 
Marlboro, CAMEL FILTER is breaking even with Marlboro. 

NFO Met Switching Gains For Marlboro 
(Apr.-Oct. 1972) 


WINSTON 

+ 1 

.6% 

L&M 

+ 

.6% 

Viceroy 

CAMEL FILTER 

+ 

.3% 

other NFF 

+ • 

.6% 

Total NFF 

+ 3 

.1% 

Total NF 

+ 

.4% 

Total Low Flavor 

+ 

.51 

Total Menthol Filter 

- 

.41 


(New Smokers) (+10.3%) 


U 
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Meet The Turk 

Over + .14* . + .46* +.30* + .00 

Can You Spot 

‘Significant at .80 level 

2. Cotnmunication/Iaaqe t 

a.' "Turk* generated greater playback of positive product attributes. 
Playback of product Attributes (%) 


Total Mho CAMEL FILTER Age Of Snokers 
Satt Ad Smokers 18-29 . 35 l> Over 



Turk 

~cyS~ 

Turk 

CY5 ■ 

TurT 

“c?£ 

Turk 

CYS 

Product Qualities (Net) 

29 

16 

20 

22 ' 

25 

17 

35 

17 

Satisfying/enjoyable/ 




t 





pleasurable cigarette 

9 

2 

2 

- 

9 

2 

10 

3 

Good/better cigarette 

6 

. 3 

12 

8 

4 

3 

8 

3 

Tobacco (Sub-Net) 

10 

1 

6 

- 

. 11 

4 

10 

1 

Turkish tdbaccd/Turkish 









tobacco blend 

7 


4 

- 

7 

- 

7 

- 

Good/better blend, of 









tobaccos 

2 

* 

2 

- 

2 

1 

2 

- 


"nJ 

wzl sseis 
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Honest/taste/rich tobacco 


quality 

+ .29 

+ .42 

+ .53 

JL 

.17** 

Satisfying taste 

+ .49 

+ .72. 

+ .62 

+ 

.45 

For people who like real 
pleasure in cigarette 

+ .29 . 

+ .32** ' 

+ .42 

+ 

.24** 

Makes me like brand more 

+ .39 

+ .37** 

+ .52 

+ 

.33 


‘Images rated on scale of 1-7 (disagreement-agreement). The numbers 
reflect the difference in the Turk rating vs. the "CYS" rating. 

*‘Number is not significant. 



u 

*\l 
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The "Turk" image is compatible to the^hew conformist market segment 
(second largest market segments greatest number of young-adults; greatest 
concentration "CYS* Man's traditionalist 

image. • 




(Difference - "Turk" Vs. "CYS") 
Total 



35+ 

ass %' :ir. 

Leads exciting life 

Homan's place is in home 
Likes best things money 
can buy 

Part of silent majority 
Feels college is important 
Punctual 
Family oriented 

Sensation Transfer Test - CAMEL FILTER smokers and younger smokers 
preferred the "Turk" blend to the "CYS" blend. (The only difference 
being the male model portrayed.) 


+20 

+26 

+25 

+16 

-18 

-24 

-17 

«rl9 

-19 

-19 

-IS 

-21 

-22 

-25 

-23 

-23 

-27 

-28 

-29 

-26 

-35 

-29 

.-31 

, -40 

-37 

-40 

-40 

-41 


B. DAR Results 


.1. Overall recall 9% (under 35 years - 12%, over 35 years - 3%). 

2. Average recall score 51-6%. 1 

3. Preliminary new campaign average - 7.4%. 

C. Creative Evaluation - Similar to Marlboro 

1. Imagery , 

2. Freedom t • 

3. Independence 

4. Masculinity 

5. Fantasy / i 
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1. mmmu 

2. Continuity o£ “Not For Everybody* can 

3. Cost efficient cajft>a®n, 

.4. No feedback on advertWiifg- twal 

B. Market Test "M eet the Turk" 

X. Persuasivi 
'2. Very targe 5 

3. Opportunity for increased recall. 

4. Investment spending. 


tudes. 



C. 


Test Market - Preliminary Proposal 

. Geographic Area - California, Oregon, Washington 


Coverage 

Duration 

Scope 

Rationale 


- 13.4% O.S.R.H. 

6-12 months 

- "Turk" to be substituted for “CIS" in total test area 

- increased spending/aggressive marketing plan to be 
tested in 1-2 major markets within total test area: 

- Ability to execute split runs in magazines dictates 
large geographic area , 

- Large geographic area provides opportunity to conduct. 
simultaneous tests in different markets: 

. "Turk" at current spending levels 
. Increased spending/aggressive plan 

- Broad coverage yields reliable results 

6-12 months considered necessary based on /media 

constraints, competitive spending, low initial share 
base. 
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IV. TEST MARKET PLAN <PRElMftR« • I W 1 W* W€ Wi W 

If JLJ. i 

1. OBJECTIVES 

- Marketing 

. To achieve a significant increase in CAMEL FILTER growth rate and SOM- 



1971 

1972 

1973 

Target 

Growth. 

+15.7 

+3.4 

+4.9 

+14 - 25 

SOM 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.2 - 1.3 


. To increase trial among new smokers/competitive 'smokers. 

. To increase the Brand's switch-in rate and increase loyalty 
among current CAMEL FILTER smokers. 

. To provide a viable competitive entry to Marlboro within the young 
adult segment. 
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i|Treflects the attitudes. 


. Develop an iraag 
values and life 

. Target marketing activities specifically against young adult male 
non-filter and normal flavor filter smokers. 

« Spend at 
frequency 



Current 
Proposed 
% Increase 


$ 6.8MM 
10.2MM 
+501 


$ 1.1MM 
' 1.8MM 
+64% 


$ -7.9MM 
12.0MM 
+52% 


. Spend 60% - 85% of total marketing funds in advertising utilizing 
"The Turk" as the core copy idea. 


. Utilize media that effectively and efficiently reaches the young 
adult male target audience. Maximize both reach and frequency 
as practicable from an efficiency point of view. 


.’ Spend 15% - 20% of total marketing funds in sales promotion activities 
Promotional activity will be targeted to 

- increase awareness and identification of the CAMEL FILTER image 

- encourage trial-among new smokers/competitive smokers 

- enhance loyalty among current smokers. 

- increase trade inventories and minimize O.O.S. conditions 

- induce current Marlboro smokers to try/switch to CAMEL FILTER 


. Consider the introduction of a box style for CAMEL FILTER to be trade 
stocked coincident with the start advertising date. 
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3. 


COPY 


1 






be a cop y test in the three West Coast states: 


- This plai 
Washingto 

- Spending 

implement the following test schedule over a 




we could 
period: 


Magazines 


24 monthlies 

6 Insertions 

3 monthlies 

3 insertions 

2 weeklies 

13 insertions 

Newspapers 


(aJ list 

24 insertions 

(B) list 

12 insertions 

Supplements 

. . 12 insertions. 

Additional media spending in the test area will be approximately $300,000 

to accommodate magazine plate change charges. 


. Plan II 

- One or two markets, within the Plan I area will be selected for a 501 
heavy-up spending test- Based on this proposal, our test national 
budget would be $10.2MM. 

- In Los Angeles, for example, the current market budget is $390.0M. An 
additional $200,000 would be spent for test purposes in local media. 

- The following is a breakout of this prototype test plan. 


3 
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2nd Qtr. ' _ 50,000 ' 


50» 1/mo. • 

28,000 

Newspapers 

16,500 

Local Media 

5,500 

3rd and 4th Qtrs. 

$ 25,000 

Newspapers 

18,750 

Local Media 

6,250 
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. Additional $290,000 plate-change charges 
Loss of cover positions 
. Regional positioning inside book 




» 


33 

U 

3 > 
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O' 
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. Generate trial from new/competitive smokers 


- Timing: 


- Plan 




Est. $ 


Item 

Purpose 

fHat’l. 

. 3 ctn. display 
allowance 

In-store display 

$ 225M 

• « 

. PDS material 

In-store display/merchandising 

I 

220M 

. "HTT" buttons 

Sales Force/retail personnel 

5M 

. Sales brochures 

Trade presentation 

5M 

. Premium tat retail 
dr mail in - free' 
with POP) 

Generate trial. Premium to tie 
to "Turk" image (e.g.» medallion, 
belt buckle, record, vatchband). 

250H 

■ 

$ 705M 


i 



-J- 
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produced by RJ&TC 



(2) Media P 



Objectives: 

. Generate trial f. 


by RJ 



. Reward current CAMEL FILTER smo> 


* Timing: 6-9 mi 
- Flan 


. Coupon 


"Turk Trips" 



_ Purpose 

500 coupon good on carton purchase 
to be delivered in 50% magazine 
schedule. 

Redemption 3% - 32MM circ. 

Sweepstakes prize - travel o£fer to 
be tied to "Turk" image (e.g. f bicycle 
trip through Alps) 

- Overlay on 50$ coupon offer 
in 50% magazine schedule. 

- Solo offer in 50% magazines. 




• Est. $ 
(Hat*!.) 

$ 510M 


$ 560M 


(3) On-Going Promotion Costs 


Total Promotion I 


$ 57 5M 

$1,840M 




imamasi 
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6 . PACKAGING 

- Object 1 







. Maximize CAMEL PlLTEFtftg ffiba6ct’TfegTlgffife^ii|beSWrelevancy among 
young adult male' segnttwijl /A \ w m§'&m I ^ S 

. Maximize aggressive test market/heavy spending at point of sale 
via packaging 

•. Provide viable liiaMUAmj 


- Plan: 



. Consider introducing CAMEL FILTER box coincident with test market 


50072 jf X s 


- Rationale: 


. 54% of Marlboro King-business currently in box style 
. Marlboro dominates box style sales (72%). 

. Current box purchaser profile consistent with CAMEL FILTER target 
market . 

- male 

- younger 

- upscale 

. CAMEL FILTER box introduction can work synergistically with aggressive 
test market effort . 


- Considerations: 

. Ability to gain distribution 
. Cannibalization - profitability 


. Box style (standard vs. new). 
Regional skews 


BOmm or 85mm 


. Creative 
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$ 60,000 


Media . Plate change charges (split run)’ 290,000 

Production. . "Turk" production 

■print (6'ads ea. magazines and newspaper) 240,000 
- outdoor (3 executions 30-sheet) 20,000 



Total Non-Working 

$610,000 


Working Funds 


Media 

. incremental spending in 1-2 major markets 
< (based on increased .national spending 
+ $3.4MM).' 

$200,000 

Promotion 

. Incremental spending in i-2 major markets 
(based on increased national spending 
+ S.7MM). 

$ 75,000 


Total Working 

$275,000 


Total Incremental 

$B85,000 
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5/4 



Advertising 

. Approval to execute copj*- |3-*^)fed&t11or& 

. Final copy approval (finished art £ mechanical) 

- Magazine (init£plf£xigsut 

- Outdoor 

- Newspaper 



. Closings 


- Magazine 6/11 

- Outdoor 7/16 

- Newspaper » 8/1 

. Start Advertising 

- Outdoor' fl /5 

- Magazines 8/15 

- Newspaper . . 8/15 

Promotion 

/ —■ ■■■■<■ mm— !„ 

. . Approve concept/order paper and board 5/29 

. Approve f£nal. art 6/29 

*» 1 

, • 

. Announce POS to field 8/10 

. POS in field '8/31 

. Down the Street 3/17 


I 
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Summary 


r Young adults represent 


um 



y and for the future. 


- CAMEL FILTER has opportunity to aggressively position itself against 

th. youn, Malt /fiyf-XTl 17’’l/ 

- The Product Group ap lefe ire rJltocpdiJpi aiWrt 

to confirm this opircrefnitysr ^ Jit 



>J 
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111 


OEc?om 


Tha NamratiU Jta Wright 
Speaker af tlw Imm 


•f lepri 



(tiMalt to tlw Cii|i«« tlia IW fergeea 
CaMTil'i t«^art «« tW kiiltK comi^hum |[ caaklnf, M «m 4«(«4 by 
SfdlH $(•) af til* Fwhllc Malth Cigarette SaoHtf let «f IW. tfci 
repavt m frtftta^ by the Cmtari Ur ttaaaee Cnttvl'i Office — 
S«H*| w*f MtH, 


TMe capert, Mtltlil ltjaeltf tKt tolih Cnirwm af l»tin» 

25 Tmii of FtaiftM . umImi IviiJiiiitil 4iTilir«Mt« t»w tb* 
p«at gvartar century I* eaeklag frmliiK« iW li wrtalfttf cmh 4 by 
fMklif. It ll|ktl|Mi tvpartfiK gal at la peaveatlng awaking ad 
aneking-retatet tlaaaee, ravteve change# la prefrewe ad pellctee 
fait|ftd It talaea aaalle|, id awphaelaae «a«re«a af tHtlmrtag taatata 
ad r«ial«(a| challenger. 


Owvlnf tha paat 2) yaara, laaktag fcafcaalar Wat changed trawer Ice 11 y » 
Nearly keif af all living edalte aba aver aaafcaJ Kara gelt. Tha 
prevalence af ranking he# ddlaH eteettly, villi a particularly 
laprcialia ficltna aaaag ata, Saak lag prevalence eweng nan ItcrtMif 
fraa 90 percent la 19(9 ta )t percent t« 1919. la a mailt Iaa| caaear 
■ortellty rataa eweng ana art nav leveling aff after a*«f tecatae af 
ceealatent Incraaae. Oevplta thla pregreaa, tlw ptatalaica «( awtli| 
niiIm higher awnf'tlacka, ItvamlUr v*tk<ri t *d laaa’afataiaf 
parataa, Ikaa la tlw mr«U papalatlan. teettng mm| high aefceel 
•talari tivald eff tree I til threegh IW after pfavlaaa yaara af 
licltaa, 


In 1919, tha Uat year far ahlck aatlnataa are avillabla, 
•ppraaiaatiip 990,000 AaarUaaa 1M •« (kt rawlt af paac ad carraac 
ranking. IMa rapreeeefe nara thia aaa af aaary ala death# la tto 
Veiled Itatif, Inking tawlat Om aiagia aaat (apartaat ptlftaulli 
cawtc af death la avr etclaif. 


Ta aalntala aar weweetea tavari a awli-rrta anclety, va aaat faewa 
ear af Carta aa preventing • waking late tat lea id ancaarcftag reeking 
ear a at la* aaaag higherInk papa lac (aaa. Intranet pwbltc lafaraatlan 
acttvltlee, awaking primtlia ad caaaatlaa pragraae, ant pallelaa that 
aneavraga neeawaking hahavler iHmU d pwraaed. Onlaaa ve neat iMi 
challenge ewceeaafwlly, ewektng-reletad aerial tty will rente high vail 
lata the lilt Cantary. 


Sincerely, 

Otla t. (even, N.f. 

Sacral ary 


Cactaavrv 
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It la py pltmri ta trananit to the CM|r«M tfet iff* Jw|H* 

Central'a linrt an the fetalth tanatgvaitcaa if ending, M ualitW fef 
faction of *h* Milt flaaltfe Cigarette Snaking Act *f »«. ffee 

report fey tfet Cmttra for DImim Control'* Office on 

SMlUl and Itaoltfe. * 

Tfcto report, tntltlH ltlKlM,UHjeiiULgWlilMlltU.lLhtHMl 
1 % tiara *1 Intiiy . infllmi tfet fartiawtal livilifatat* a tar tfet fail 
twrl« CMtiry In mklm prevalence iM la MVliUty caaetd fey 
anafelng* It highlighta Important galaa In preventing anafelng ml 
snaking-related dloeatt, ntltva changes In progton* on! politico 
designed ta rdtci snaking, anl enphaaltea aearcoo of conllnslrtg cancan* 
anl remaining challenges. 

fenring th« paat I) years, anafelng Uhirltf feaa changed 
iroptically. dearly half af *11 living alalta vha war poshed feat* 
gait, Tfet prevalentt «f mafefng feaa declined atttilly, vlth a 
paftlcnlatly lif(italv< decline anong am, Snaking pr tool toco ana ng non 
IttruiH Iran » pat cant In HIS ta )Z pore tat In 1W, ta a ratalt, 
long canetr nartollty ratta u«a| nan art «t*v lavallng off altar aany 
decades af eanalstant Increase. Daoplte tfela pragrcoa, tfet prevalence af 
anafelng res*lot tilgfeor anang hleche, felne-ctllar workers, aaf 
lfia.«iacat«4 paraaoa, tfean In tfea (ortll papnlatlan. Snaking aatong 
felgfe ockool aonlara leveled off fran 1911 throve* 1919 aftar prtdwt 
yean of decline. 

In 1915, tfea laat ytar far which catlnetea art avattahle, 
approximately 5911,000 Inrlont died aa tfet rtanlt ar paat an4 car rent 
anafelng. Tfela represents aart tfean ant af tv try ala tfaatfea In tfea United 
States. Snaking ratalna tfea alnglt n*at Important preventable eaaat af 
death In aor society. 

Ta natntaln anr awntw (tvirl a make-free aaclaty, aa ant fnena 
•ov efforts on preventing anohtng initiation end ontantagltig anofelng 
caaaatlnn anang hlgh-rtek papolattano. fncroaaad pnfelie Infnvnatlm 
actlvltlaa, anaklai pravtatlan and ctaaatlm ptagrano, and pallcfoa that 
mean rage neoeoektag behavior ahanld hr pntaaod. Onloaa no naat tfela 
cfeallanga eveteeefelly, snaking-related norttllty *111 ranaln felgfe aall 
lltta tha Hat Cantor?, 

Sincerely, 






Otlo f. Seven, 9.D. 
Secretary 
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Twenty-five years hive elapsed since publication of the landmark report of the Sur¬ 
geon General's Advisory Committee on Smoking and Health. By any measure, these 

t years hive witnessed dramatic changes in attitudes toward and use of tobacco in the 
iled States. The health consequences or tobacco use will be with us for many years 
Come, but those consequences have been greatly reduced by the social revolution 
that has occurred during this period with regard to smoking. 

occurred in scientific knowledge of the health 
(/molting on mortality, in public knowledge of the 
of smoking and using other forms of tobacco, in 
okers quit, and in the number of policies that en¬ 
courage nonsmoking behavior and protect nonsmokers from exposure to environmen¬ 
tal tobacco smoke. These changes and other significant developments, as well as the 
overall impact of the Nation’s antismoking activities, are reviewed in detail in the in¬ 
dividual chapters of this Report. Based on this review, five major conclusions of the 
entire Report were reached. The first two conclusions highlight impottant gains in 
preventing smoking and smoking-related disease in the United 5tiles. The last three 
conclusions emphasize sources orcontinuing concern and remaining challenges. The 
conclusions arc: 


1. The prevalence of smoking among adults decreased from 40 percent In 1965 
lo 29 percent In J 997. Nearly half of all living adults who ever smoked have 
quit. 

1. Between 1964 and 1985, approximately lhree*quarters oT a million smok¬ 
ing-related deaths were avoided or postponed as a result of decisions to quit 
smoking or not to start. Each of these avoided or postponed deaths repre¬ 
sented an average gain In life expectancy of Iwo decades. 

3. The prevalence of smoking remains higher among blacks, blue-collar 
workers, and less educated persons than In (he overall population. The. 
decline in smoking has been substantially slower among women than among 
men. 

4. Smoking begins primarily during childhood and adolescence. The age Of 
Initiation has fallen over lime, particularly among females. Smoking 
among high school seniors leveled otT from 1910 through 1987 after pre¬ 
vious years of decline. 

5. Smoking Is responsible for more than one of every six deaths In Ihe United 
Stales. Smoking remains Ihe single moil Important preventable cause or 
death In our society. 
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The last 25 years have witnessed phenomenal changes ii. way Americans think 
about tobacco use. More people now than ever before consider smoking to be outside 
the social norm. Antismoking programs and policies have contributed to this change 
This shift in societal altitudes Jft^'>eC|t# ( t# i Mal efforts to furth^l 

limit the use of tobacco. W || T „ „ f « § I I | 

Almost half of all living Ame|&g0r ev1i|_4|jiugiL rljy^.rte^pncrlkj4 
remarkable when one takes intajlpount the powerful media images enticing people to 
smoke and the powerfully addictive nature or nicotine. As the downward trends in 
smoking behavior continue, we can expect to see a decline in the number of premature 
deaths and avoidable morbidity due to smoking. 

For now, however, we must recognize that continued tobacco exposure in the popula¬ 
tion will cause a great deal or human suffering for many decades. Thus, we must not 
rest upon the laurels of the past quarter century. As long as children and adolescents 
continue to find reasons to use tobacco, replacements'S&rb815Kf8ftHj (SfirtBui softtr 
of the smokers who quit or who die prcmatutely. If cffitMjMm<»cont|tu4 Wcsd M 
placements will be found disproportionately among tMoriWgr^s. wnolg f|ften 
educated, among the most economically disadvantagwTait^mongTwneST' 

We must look back on the last 25 years of change in order to look forward to our 
tasks for the future. Surely those tasks include expanding educational efforts for the 
young and old alike, restrictions against minors' access to tobacco, support for cessa¬ 
tion activities, and restrictions against smoking in worksites, restaurants, transportation 
vehicles, and other public places. 

The Public Health Service is dedicated to continuing the legacy of the 1964 Report. 
We hope this 25<b Anniversary Report will stimulate new commitment to action by 
public health officials, civic leaders, educators, scientists, and the public at large on the 
problem of tobacco use. especially among children, adolescents, and high-risk groups. 


Robert E. Windom. M.D. 
Assistant Secretary Tor Health 
Public Health Service 


James O. Mason. M.D.. Dr.P.H. 
Director 

Centers for Disease Control 



in. 


[ Racily 25 years ago, on January II. 1964, Luther L. Terry, M.D., Surgeon General 
toftfce U.S. Public Health Service, released the report of the Surgeon General’s Ad¬ 
visory Committee on Smoking and Health. That landmark document, now referred lo 
as the first Surgeo n G eneral's R eport on Smoking and Health, was America's first wide- 

t pgarette smoking is a cause of cancer and other 



Jes relating to smoking and disease already avail- 
able at that lime in the biomedical literature, the Advisory Committee concluded that 
cigarette smoking is a cause of lung cancer and laryngeal cancer in men, a probable 
cause of lung cancer in women, and the most important cause of chronic bronchitis. 
The Committee stated that "Cigarette smoking Is a health hazard of sufficient impor¬ 
tance in the United Slates to warrant appropriate remedial action." 

What would constitute "appropriate remedial action" was left unspecified. But the 
release of the report was the first in a series of steps, stiff being taken 2) years taler, to 
diminish the impact of tobacco use on the health of the American people. 

This 1989 Report, the 20th in a series or Surgeon General's Reports on (he Health 
Consequences of Smoking, spells out the dramatic progress that has been achieved in 
the past quarter century against one of our deadliest risks. 

The circumstances surrounding the release of the first report in 1964 are worth 
remembering. The date chosen was a Saturday morning, lo guard against a precipitous 
reaction' on Wall Street. An auditorium in ihe Stare Department was selected because 
its security could be assured—il had been the site for press conferences of Ihe late Presi¬ 
dent John F. Kennedy, whose assassination had occurred less than 2 months earlier. 

The first two copies of the 387-page, brown-covered Report were hand delivered to 
the West Wing of the While House at 7:30 on that Saturday morning. At 9:00, ac¬ 
credited press representatives were admitted to the auditorium and "locked in," without 
access to telephones. Surgeon General Terry and his Advisory Committee look their 
seats on the platform. The Report was distributed and reporters were allowed 90 
minutes to read it. Questions were answered by Dr. Terry and his Committee mem¬ 
bers. Finally, the doors were opened and Ihe news was spread. For several days, the 
Report furnished newspaper headlines across the country and lead stories on television 
newscasts. Later it was ranked among lire top news stories or 1964. 

During the quarter century that has elapsed since that Report, individual citizens, 
private organizations, public agencies, and elected officials have tirelessly pursued the 
Advisory Committee's call for "appropriate remedial action." Early on, the U.S. Con¬ 
gress adopted the Federal Cigarette Labeling and Advertising Act of 1965 and the 
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jbtic Health Cigarette Smoking Act of 1969. These laws required a health warn 0 
on cigarette packages, banned cigarette advertising in the broadcast media, and called 
for an annual report on the health consequences of smoking. 

In 1964, the Public Health Service established a small unit called the National 
Clearinghouse for Smoking and Health (NCSH). Through the years, the Clearingtouse 
and its successor orgamra^nj^h^^Cfen^makMgwI^aWt^aw-lg e ^aMon- 
sible for the 20 reports on»e cor«qwros Ms^»k«gfevk)&p«ili®ted. 
eight or which have been issueduTWg m^emjrewwgwtflSerHSbk' Itfwt&eewpera- 
tion with voluntary healttvjrjtnni rations, the Public Health Service has supported high¬ 
ly successful school and community programs on smoking and health, has disseminated 
research findings related to tobacco use. ami has ensured the continued public visibility 
of amismoking messages. || 

Throughout this period, tremendous changes have occurred. As detailed in thj§ 
Report, we have witnessed expansion in scientific knowledge of the health hazards of 
smoking, growing public knowledge of the dangers of smoking, increased availability 
of programs to prevent young people from star!IMfoW'kfSnd i^Ttel^mok^qW 
and widespread adoption of policies that discouiffla-si^ue* tob|cc|_||. / M If. 

Most important, these developments have chnctgne My iqf wl|cRp.‘fp|cif| 
views smoking. In the 1940s and 1950s, smotmg was chic; now, increasingly, tl ts 


he 


diseases. However, ror some diseases, such as lung cancer and emphyset, .quitting 
may not reduce the risk to the level of a lifetime nonsmoker even after many year* oT 
abstinence. This residual health risk is one reason why approximately 390,000 
Americans died in 1985 as the result of smoking, even after (wo decades of declining 
smoking rates. . 

The hM is Mi ajiynjnjrtokint must continue, and 

|dM|7accel^t^enaW «4# snio||ig-rdjled mortality around. Otherwise, 
IheWease inlfollt wMn gJjl^ tiin fjjh w^nto^he 21st century, 
ijt/st maintaining the torrent rate of progress is a challenge. Compared with non- 
smokers, smokers are disproportionately found in groups that are harder to reach, and 
this disparity may increase over time. Greater effort and resources will need to be 
Mevoled to achieve equivalent reductions in smoking among ihose whose behavior has 
Survived strong, countervailing social pressures. 

E Today, thanks to the remarkable progress of the past 25 years, we can dare to en¬ 
vision a smoke-free society. Indeed it can be said that the social tide is (lowing toward 
4 h athgld*>)w«ctive. i^ ow*)infcW momentum, we need to direct special attention to the 


Children and Adolescents / 


shunned. Movie stars, sports heroes, and other celebrities used to appear in cigarette 
advertisements. Today, actors, athletes, public figures, ant! political candidates are 
rarely seen smoking. The ashtray is following the spittoon into oblivion. 

Within this evolving social milieu, the population has been giving up smoking in in¬ 
creasing numbers. Nearly half of all living adults who ever smoked have quit. The 
most impressive decline in smoking has occurred among men. Smoking prevalence 
among men has fallen from 50 percent in 1965 to J2 percent in 1987. These changes 
represent nothing less than a revolution in behavior. 

The antismoking campaign Has been a major public health success. Those who have 
participated in this campaign can take tremendous pride in the progress that has been 
made. 

The analysis in this Report shows that in the absence of the campaign, there would 
have been 91 million American smokers (15 lo 84 years of age) in 1985 instead of 56 
million. As a result of decisions to quit smoking or not in start, an estimated 789,000 
smoking-related deaths were avoided or postponed between 1964 and 1985. Further¬ 
more, these decisions will result in the avoidance or postponement of an estimated 2.1 
million smoking-related deaths between 1986 and the year 2000. 

This schievement has few parallels in the hislory of public health. It was ac¬ 
complished despite the addicltve nature of tobacco and the powerful economic forces 
promoting its use. 

The Remaining Challenges 

Despite this achievement, smoking will continue as the leading cause of preventable, 
premature death for many years to come, even if all smokers were to quit today. Smok¬ 
ing cessation is clearly beneficial in reducing lire risk of dying from smoking-related 


As a pediatric surgeon, and now as Surgeon General, I have dedicated my career to 
protecting the health of children. In the case of smoking, children and adolescents hold 
the key lo progress toward curbing tobacco use in future generations. 

If the adult rite of smok ing were to continue at the present level, the impact or smok¬ 
ing on the future health and welfare or today’s children would be enormous. Research 
has shown that one-fourth or more of all regular cigarette smokers die of smoking-re¬ 
lated diseases. If 20 million of the 70 million children now living in the United Stales 
smoke cigarettes as adults (about 29 percent), then at least 5 million of them will die of 
smoking-related diseases. This figure should alarm anyone who is concerned with fhe 
future health of today’s children. 

Two additional factors make smoking among young people a preeminent public 
heahheoneem; (l)the age ofinitiationofsmoking,and(2) nicotine addiction. As4his 
Report shows, four-fifths of smokers bom since 1935 started smoking before age 21. 
The proportion or smokers who begin smoking during adolescence has been Increas¬ 
ing over time, particularly among women. 

ht the Teenage Smoking Survey cond u cte d by the Department of Health. Education, 
and Welfare in 1979, respondents were asked. "What would you say Is the possibility 
that five years from now you will be a cigarette smoker?” Among smokers, half 
answered "definitely not” or "probably not" This response suggests that many children 
and adolescents are unaware of, or underestimate, the addictive nature of smoking. The 
predecessor to this volume, The Health Conitqucnces of Smoking; Nicotine Addiction, 
provided a comprehensive review of the evidence that cigarettes and other forms of 
tobacco are addicting and that nicotine is the drug in lobatco that causes addiction. 

These two factors refute the srgument that smoking is a matter of free choice. Most 
smokers start smoking as teenagers and then become addicted. By the time smokers 
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become adults, when (hey would be expected lo have neater appreciation of the health 
^effects of smoking, manv have difficulty quilting. Tdtfiy?80 perttnror^nWi(3tiiJ% 
• 'iHey Would like lo quit; gvo-ihirds of smokers hav&mde at least one serious aluunpx 
to quit. Cliaracieristicallx^aplunj^. sm^inMw'^tHKS WjweJo^on^j^er- 
mancnt ex-smokers. JH| IP® I ||| |ii® jp g ]| 

The prevalence of daily |iqJrnJlmot%J^tgfeiW IlfeefcJwTilUJwlI 

through 1987, at about 20 pMkent. after previous years of decline. Each day, more than 
3,000 American teenagers start smoking. If we can substantially reduce this number, 
we will soon achieve a major impact on smoking prevalence among adults. Although 
research efforts in prevention are increasing, prevention programs are not yet reaching 
large numbers or young people. The public health community should pay at least iff 
much attention to the prevention of smoking among teenagers as it now pays to smok¬ 
ing cessation among adults. Comprehensive school health education, incorporating 
tobacco use prevention, should be provided in e W 


igT thr 

ill 


men (41 and 31 percent, respectively, in 1987). In addition, the limited data available 
show higher rales of smoking among Hispanic men than among white men. 

Trends in srMkkgmitia^n^aci^ikttrWttiittmframng blacks and whites show 

simgiaMjies J|rhipe frM I'M Jp9fV||hirt.j|Pgapln smoking prevalence be- 
j|»ty lacks >y- ^ I t es if|ot J|apng. fy tv^oreduce the gap in smoking be- 

Tf^public health community is only now beginning to address this problem. The ur¬ 
gency of the situation is greater because cigarette companies are Increasingly targeting 
their marketing efforts at blacks and Hispanics. , 


ue-Collar Workers 


Women 


Since release of the first Surgeon General’s Report, the prevalence of smoking among 
women has declined much more slowly than among men. If current trends continue, 
smoking rates will be about equal among men and women in the mid-1990s, after which 
women may smoke at a higher rate than men. 

The public health impact of this trend is already being seen. Lung cancer mortality 
rales are increasing steadily among women, and estimates by the American Cancer 
Society indicate that this disease has now overtaken breast cancer as the number one 
cause of cancer death among women. Smoking during pregnancy poses special risks 
lo the developing fetus and is an important cause of low birtltweight and infant mor¬ 
tality. Smoking and oral contraceptive use interact to increase dramatically the risk of 
cardiovascular disease. Women's organizations and women’s magazines have paid 
scant attention to these issues. 

The key to addressing this problem is the prevention of smoking among female 
adolescents. The disparity in smoking prevalence between men and women is primari¬ 
ly a reflection of differences in smoking initiation. Smoking initiation has declined 
much more slowly among females than among males. This difference is due, in large 
part, to increasing initiation rales among less educated young women. Among high 
school seniors, the prevalence of daily smoking has been higher among females than 
among males each year since 1977. 

In summary, women, and especially female adolescents not planning higher educa¬ 
tion, ire an important target group Tor prevention activities. 

Minorities 

Smoking rates are higher in certain racial and ethnic minority groups, many of which 
already suffer from a disproportionate share of risk factors and illness. In particular, 
smoking prevalence has been consistently higher among black men than among white 


icnooi neaim education, incorporating The prevalenc e of smoki n g has been 

H FTMPfifeftW' 

\ r J If JLi 


The prevalenc e °fsjS2Ki n t^5 been consistently higher among blue-coil ar workers 
^anMior|iw%e-cWar%rlj|[$. pT1985,40 percent of blue-collar workers smoked 
|m*i^ed§M§38 plMfi of wwfe-collar workers. Again, blue-collar worken are a 
iiil^»r^, 5 i|Sg«.ftc,ft*rripi.^,.»d v cnising and promotional campaigns. Worksite 
smoking cessation programs, employee incentive programs, and policies banning or 
restricting smoking at the workplace are effective strategies to reach this group. 


Toward a Smoke-Free Future 

Because the general health risks of smoking are well known, because smoking it 
banned or restricted in a growing number of public places and worksites, and because 
smoking is losing its social acceptability, the overall prevalence of smoking In our 
society is likely lo conlinue to decline. The progress we have achieved during the past 
quarter century is impressive. 

Equally impressive, however, are the challenges we face. During the next quarter 
century and beyond, progress will be slow, and smoking-related mortality will remain 
high, unless the health community more effectively reaches children and adol es ce n ts, 
women. minorities, and blue-colHtr workers. Organizations (hat represent these groups 
can contribute substantially to the antismoking movement. In targe part, the future 
health of these populations wilt depend on the degree to which schools, educators, 
parents' organizations, women's groups, minority organizations, employers, and 
employee unions join the campaign for a smoke-free society. Here in the United Stales, 
such a society is an attainable long-term goal. 

Unfortunately, the looming epidemic of smoking and smoking-related disease in 
developing countries does not encourage similar optimism. According to the World 
Health Organization, increases in cigarette consumption between 1971 and 1981 ex¬ 
ceeded population growth in all developing regions: by 77 percent in Africa, ind by 
30 percertl in Asia and Latin America. 

The topic of tobacco and health internationally, although critically important, espe¬ 
cially for developing nstions. is beyond the scope of this Report. I can only hope that 
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solute difference (in percentage points) between the two groups remained constant be¬ 
tween 1976 and 1987. In 1987. the prevalence of daily smokers among those with plans 
for higher education was less than half the prevalence among those without such plans 
{I*1 percent versus 30 percent). _J| 

Ttie percentage of blacks who smoke ^f^lf&¥tj^lraU«ewe^^fte#rtk^j 
ape of whiles in I976(!3*ntl IOrercenijjysMc8ielyMmP4aOg»r jjynaM « E *cy hiir 
age of whites in 1987 (6 and 12 percent , ||s peciiyely). Ttie percenugcwho have pre¬ 
viously smoked but not in the pasl month has consistently been slightly higher among 
Macks than among whiles and among those with plans Tor higher education than among 
those without college plans. Besides these findings, there have been few differences 
between subgroups and few changes between 1976 and 1987 in the proportion of high 
scliuol seniors who are in these categories. 

As mentioned above, the decrease in the proportion of high school seniors who smoke 
on a daily basis is reflected by ncomplementary increase in lhepMjpor*ggn«||MlH§bM|L 
seniors who have never smoked. This increase has been marf§rt«n||d Jijfong Pral|l|| 
compared wish females and among blacks compared with wltii|. S i s | 1 

I9K7 National Adolescent Student Health Survey 

The 1987 NASH5 collected data an prevalence or smoking within the last 30 days 
(US DMHS. in press.b). Respondents to this survey composed a random sample of the 
Nation's students in 8th and 10th grades. Sixty-three percent of the 8th graders were 
13 years old and 27 percent were 19 years old. Siaty-lwo percent of the 10th graders 
were 15 years old and 28 percent were 16 years old. For each grade. 68 percent were 
while. 17 percent were black, and 9 percent were Hispanic. 

Prevalence data are presented io Table 21. Eighty-four percent of the eighth graders 
reported that they had not even puffed on a cigarette in the last 30 days, with little dif¬ 
ference between the sexes. Forty-nine percent of atl eighth graders reported never 
having smoked a cigatetie. with no difference between the sexes. Among I Oih graders, 
the proportion not having puffed on a cigarette in the last 30 days was slightly lower: 
76 percent among males and 71 pctcenl among females, Thirty-eight percent of males 
and 36 percent or females in this grade reported that they had never had a cigarette. 

TABLE 21.—30-dsr prevalence of smoking {%), United Stales. 1987,8th and 
10th grades 
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5.1 
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J.6 

7.4 

Mure ih** 5 pack* 

29 

1.9 
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Approximately equal proportions (7 to 8 percent) of males and females in the eighth 
grade reported smoking a pack or more in the last month. Among tOih graders, this 
proportion w asM p wy haiHtt»icaaH«|^h. y u jxj ~Lp eicgm~qf males and 19 percent or 
idcmaleS'feDoninthMlhevBiolcM aShvForilore he 111 month. 



SfH'XCE Wjrtwt* AiW.tfKMH S<«*M lint* s»nv|r UMlfUS DHIIS.hteini.bt. 


Detailed questions on smoking were asked in five national telephone surveys of 
adolescents (ages 12 to 18 years) conducted by Chilton Research Services for the U.S. 
fjrpartnKnt of Health, Education, and Welfare from 1968 through 1979 (US DHEW 
r979b). Adolescents were classified by smoking status as follows: never smokers, hid 
not taken even a few puffs of a cigarette; experimental smokers, had had a few puffs 
- h ^tt hadjTOLynoked jxjniav jj JDQjigareUci: ex-smokers, had smoked at least 100 
Wirj|! tig n#mm ipibye^xifrem occasional smokers, smoked less than one 
||g*T(® pe^n: an||nd|rr»r rrWgnrsmokers. smoked at feast one cigarette per week. 
.^iulHBbetraesaBbfjc^hiesd»ur>a^,(la(a for never smokers and experimental smokers 
were generally aggregated. 

Summary data from each of the surveys are presented in Table 22 (males) and Table 
23 (females). The proportion of both miles and females of each age group who art 
classified as either never smokers or experimental smokers Is substantially higher than 
the proportion of never smokers reported by other surveys. For example, the 1979 
Teenage Smoking Survey showed that 75 percent or males and B2 percent of females 
aged 1510 16 years had never smoked or had only experimented with cigarettes; in con¬ 
trast, the 1987 NASHS (above) showed that only 38 percent of mates and 36 percent 
of females in the 10th grade (IS to 16 years old) had never had a cigarette. Similarly, 
the 1979 Teenage Smoking Survey showed that 68 percent of males and 64 percent of 
females aged 17 to IS years were either never smokers or experimental smokers; m 
contrast, the 1979 High School Seniors Survey showed that 27 percent or males and 25 
percent of females were never smokers. 

There are al least two possible ex plsnaiions for the consistently and surprising! y high 
proportion of teenagers in the categories of never smokers and experimental smokers. 
First. 100 cigarettes may be too high a cutoff to use for classifying teenagers is never 
smokers or experimenters. Second, telephone interviewing may lead to more under¬ 
reporting of cigarette smoking behavior (ban other survey modalities. Underreporting 
may be more important for some smoking categories than others—few instance, oc¬ 
casional smokers might be particularly sensitive about their smoking behavior and 
might be more likely to underreport the total number of cigarettes they have ever 
smoked. 

Current smoking rites can also be compared between the Teenage Smoking Surveys 
and the High School Seniors Surveys. In the 1979 telephone survey, teenagers were 
classified on their reported smoking on a weekly basis. Of males aged 17 to 18 years, 
19.3 percent were classified as current regular smokers (one or more cigarettes per 
week) and another 0.3 percent were classified as current occasional smokers (less than 
one cigarette per week). For females aged 17 to 18 years, these figures were 26.2 per¬ 
cent and 0.8 percent, respectively. In the High School Seniors Survey, students are 
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TABLE 22._Cigarette tmoking among teenage males, United States, W4S-M 
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classified based on their reported smoking during the px- JO days. In the 197 ;h 
School Seniors Survey (Table 22), 22 percent of miles were clisstfed is daily smokers 
and mother 9 percent reported hiving smoked in the last month but not on • daily basis. 
In the same year. 29 percent of females were daily smokers and 9 pereeni smoked on 
less thin a daily basis. 

Comparing these two data sets shows that thdjgjlephone survey obtained r^er etf 
22 percent for males, 

(defined as less ihan onglfareW perM trt^fldFj^mJnc jW4eylmo l^Pman oner 
per day in the school survey) were also estimated at lower rates in the telephone sur¬ 
vey (0.3 vs. 9 percent for males. 0.1 vs. 9 percent for females). This suggests tha^he 
telephone survey underestimated both the number of daily smokers and the numbuof 
less-than-dally smokers. Most or the discrepancy appears to be due to a failure to i«n-j 
lify the tatter. It is unclear whether this difference is related to the system of classifying! 
smokers or (he telephone survey methodology. 


tha^he 

#1 
ssifPtg®. JlL 


ft IDA National Household Surveys on Drug i 


197185 


NIDA conducted household surveys on d«P«btSfcin w39f 19*2, 
each of these surveys, data were obtained from a stratified random sampieof 8 DOO U ,S. 
households: approximately 2.000 in-person interviews were conducted with respon¬ 
dents in the 12- to 17-year-old age group. Questions included whether any cigarettes 
were smoked within 30 days as well as within the previous year. These surveys indi¬ 
cated Ilia! approximately 26 percent of the teenage population surveyed smoked at least 
one cigarette at some time during 1985 (Table 2d). In 1983.13.6 percent of this popula¬ 
tion had smoked within the previous month. Comparisons between data from the 1979 
household survey and data from lire more recent surveys are not appropriate, because 
in 1979 prevalence of use within the past year or past month was reported only for those 
who had smoked 100 cigarettes in iheir lifetime; this lifetime eutofT was not used in the 
later surveys. 


TABLE 24.—Prevalence (%) of cigarette use among youth 12 to 17 years of age, 
1979, 1982, and 1985, United S«»l*s 
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Summary 

Several national surveys provide information on adolescent smoking. These surveys 
vary substantially in sample sire, methodology, definitions or smoking, ages of respon- 
dents, and other factors that may appreciably affect prevalence estimates. 

7|!|‘bw| I^^LVWiHWInlpliUil high school seniors Survey. This 
IU 1ijfr ! 'll ^ W ci;Hgette consumption declined from 29 percent 

1 to prevalence leveled offal 18 to II 

perH«/ pMnhm: iiWH remttef’&s consistently exceeded that among 

males since 1977. The leveling off of smoking prevalence among high school seniors 

raises concern that the steadily declining initiation rates as determined by prevalence 
among adults aged 20 to 24 (NHIS) may Soon level off at well. 

Smoking prevalence has been consistently lower Tor high school seniors with plans 
to pursue higher education than for those without such plans. In 1987, smoking rates 
were 14 and 30 percent in these two groups, respectively. 

S OiTfeprw^ler»« of smoking and smokeless tobacco use (see below) be- 
Bm li * y“ n 8 females suggest that the prevalence of any tobacco use 
r _j§f'* t Iwtlgprups Whereas the prevalence of smoking is higher among 
lhil " among males, lire prevalence of smokeless tobacco use 
is higher among young males titan among young females. 

Changes in (he Types of Cigarettes Smoked 

Data on the market share of filter and nonfilter cigarettes, cigarettes of different 
machine-determined “lar * and nicotine yields, menthol and non menthol cigarettes, and 
cigarettes of different lengrh have been published hy the Federal Trade CommKsiw® 
(FTC) from Information supplied to the agency by the major cigarette companies. 

Filtered Cigarettes 

Fillers are the design characteristic of commercial cigarettes that most affects their 
machine-measured yield of harmful constituents (US DHHS 1981). Fillers selectively 
remove njtnysamines and semivolatile phenols from smoke. Thu*, filters affect not only 
the absolute amounts of these constituents delivered in smoke but also their relative 
concentrations in cigarette "tar. “ 

Since the early I »50s. die proportion of cigarettes in the United States sold as filtered 
cigarettes has increased steadily. In 1930, less than I percent of cigarettes sold in the 
United Slates were filtered. That proportion rose to 19 percent in 1935.51 percent in 
i960, and 94 percent in 1986 (Table 25). 

Low-Tar. Low-Nicotine Cigarettes 

Trends in the sales-weighted average yield of lar and nicotine Tor cigarettes sold in 
the United States are shown in Figure 14 of Chapter 2. The sales-weighted average is 
based on the tar and nicotine yield of specific brands (as measured by the FTC machine- 
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lysis of teenage smokers end new adult smokers 
1, Vantage, More and Mow. This serves as an 
Issued cm July 18, 1980 (attached), which 
brands listed above. These brands will be 
reports. 

erring to the original report, the tables pre- 
Iditioaal brands are numbered and labeled 
rrespondihg tables in the original report. 


, VANTAGE, MORE or NOW account for a 
portion of the teenage smokers. CAMEL 
t share, with 2.4* of teenage smokers 
79. CAMEL does appear to be growing among 
up, primarily due to CAMEL Lighta. VANTAGE 
to be growing, although at a slower rate 

the brands loss share due to the aging process, 
the largest share, .04, primarily due to CAMEL 
Regular's high shaza among the 50+ ege group. 

Each of the four brands have approximately the same per¬ 
centage of new smokers as thsy have guittera. They each 
gain and lose smokers at the levels expected based on 
their share of market. 
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SMOKING AMONG THE 14-17 AGE GROUP/AGING 

1. Share of Tour RJR Brandi Anlong 14-17 Year Old Smofcer* 

TABU I 

SHAKE AMONG 14-17 AGE GROUP 
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TABLE III 

SHARE AMONG X8 AND 504 TEAR OLDS 
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estimated by trending share among 16-17 to 18-20. 
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TABLE IV 

KET tmcr OF AGING 

Shjr* Point Chang* 
Spring ” fill 

1979 1979 


SOURCE: Eat 


*3 calculated baaed on rata par day and share 
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MOKEBS AND QUITTERS 

if New Adult Smokers and Quitters Among the Four 


TABLE VII 

SHAKE OF NEW ADULT SMOKERS AND QUITTERS' 


Share of Haw Smokers 
Spring Fill 

1979 1979 





Share of Quitters 
Spring . Fall 
1979 1979 
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towagute 

■ in * sense, the tobacco Industry aay be thought of as being a specialized, 
highly ritualized and stylized segment of the pharmaceutical Indus try- Tobacco 
products. iwloueTy. contain and deliver nicotine, * potent drug vlth a variety 
of physiologist 1 wests. Related alkaloids, and probably ether coopounis, H 
with desiredjftgsWBogflcol effects are also present In tebaeeo and/or Its sa£s.. 
Klee tine Is be a habit-forming alkaloid, hence the confined user 

.tobacco primarily seeking the physiological 'satisfaction* derl 

from «rfeott'n^^Sl*J perhaps other active compounds. His choice of product 
and pattern art primarily determined by Ms Individual nlcotidk |fj 

auliMIffii and secondarily by a variety of other considerations <« 

^ g fl dH|' and Irritant of the product, social patterns and needsV £j 
maS --.'"‘ilative gratifications, convenience,’cost, health consfieittb ons. 




a tobacco product Is, In essence, a vehicle for dell 
to deliver the nicotine In a generally acceptable and 

e i ii _ 

attractive fom. ,J ur Industry Is then based upon design, manufacture and t4b 1 
of attract! ^j|aaad Sre fora of nicotine, and our Company's position In oar §§ l 
Industry ls| jg|^rf ned by our ability to produce dosage fores of nicotine uhl|j 
bare core c^B celtl.,8r altte, tangible or Intangible, to the consumer than those 
of our co^eptors. 



.) 


The habituated tser of tobacco products is said to derive ’satisfactf 
froo nicotine. Although each studied, the physiological actions of nlcotln^^ 
are still poorly understood and appear to be many and varied. For ex&eple, In 
different situations and at different dose levels, nicotine appears to act as 
a stimulant. depressant, tranquilizer, psychic energizer, appetite reducer, | 
antt-fatlgue agent, or energizer, to nue but a few of the varied and often 
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contradictory afreets attributed to ft. IUv of those sue effects be 
achieved with ether physiologically active eiteriilt such at caffelae, 
alcohol t tranquillitre, sedatives, euphoria, and the like.' Therefore, la 
addition to coveting with products of the tobacco Industry, our products - 
■sty. fn a sen &»fri i&t3y«te with a variety Of other products with certain types 
of 1 drug action. -Wl of these products, tobaceo and ether, appear to have 
certain cc g W o !sXt . t | ^butei In that they are used largely to relieve. In one ^ 
way or anotl^^^^B fatigues end stresses which arise In the course of extst^jjj 

-|| 

1 tobacco Industry, nicotine Is both habituating and < 

uniSfffiiNln 1^|ir1ety of physiological actions, hence no other active 

J^L X_ i m 9 

#r' liiltiutiSiWP%»terlals provides equivalent "satisfaction". Whether 
nicotine wltipiwr the long tera, Maintain Its unique position Is sdbji 
to some rea soafOT ^ doubt. With Increased sophistication of knowledge fa 
the bloloql pil^Lnl phareaceutlcil inu, a superior or at least equivalent fc 
Mixture nay emerge. For this reason. It would be a alstsTO^ 
tobacco Industry, as we now know ft. Is fnortal or that ■*£ 

* » ^S 

frea organizations outside of the tobacco Industry will ~ ° 
safe to assume, however, that nicotine will retain Its 





f .fci 


-unique position throughout the present ten year planning period, and probabl^S 
for a such longer span of tlse.’ 

•»§ 

£g 

If nicotine Is the sine out non of tobacco products and tobacco products* 
are recognized as being attractive dosage fores of nicotine, then It Is 
logical to design our products — and where possible, our advertising — around 
nicotine delivery rather than "tar* delivery or flavor. To do this we need to 
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develop new data Oft such things » the physiologies! effects of nicotine, 
the rstc of sbsorptlon and elimination of nicotine delivered In different 
doses st different frequencies snd by different routes, end v«ys of 
enhancing dK dlmlp lshlng nicotine effects end "satisfactions". In the sbsei^ 



survey the m*-fcet end conclude that current cigarette 
9 shout 1.3 eg. of nicotine appear to ‘satisfy” the typlei^ 
at crudely, establishes • target dosage level for desi^^ 


of such ds 
produets d 
seoker. 

of new pro40faj0jto accompanying Research Planning Proposal describes that Sr 
approach 1 inwlinBetal 1 » However, If we knew core about nicotine absorption? § 
action, ellm^^m, enhancement and the like. It should. In theory, be* j|S 
e t d "UmPgrecIsely specify, and deliver, the optima amounts of nicott|j 
ttcated products which would be more satisfying' and desjr£ 
area serits consideration and activity. 




^ding too far In the direction of design of dosage t| 

nicotine. ffe’Hegf'be well to consider another aspect of our business; that 1£fq 
the faetors^MHr Induce a pre-sapker or non-smoker to become a habituated 
smoker. Pa^pg^ally, the things which keep a confirmed smoker habituated 
and "satisf^M^.e., nicotine and secondary physical and manipulative', : Dg 
gratifications. are unknown* and/or largely unexplained to the non-smoker, tez 
does not start smoking to obtain undefined physiological gratifications cr 
reliefs, and certainly he does not start to smoke to satisfy a non-exlstentgf-j 
craving for nicotine. Hither, he appears to start to smoke for purely jg® 
psychological reasons — to ernlate a valued Image, to conform, to expertsent, n 

o 

to defy, to be daring, to have something to do with Ms hands, and the like. g 
Only after experiencing smoking for some period of time do the physiological » 
"satisfactions” and habituation become apparent and needed. Indeed, the first * 
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evoking experiences are eften unpleasant wtlj a tolerance for nicotine hat 
been developed. This leaves us, then, in the position of attempting to 
design and proaote the sane product to Wo different types or Market with 
two dlf fej^ &sitto or motivations, needs and expectations. -|h* w g 
situati^is^countered in sooe tndsstrlei, but the proMea is usually not 
as sevelsZLj ~8 


If UddtC-ii e have said about the habituated seeker is true, then prodoct^l 
designejyipjgta should cephasiae nicotine* nicotine delivery efficiency, tg 
jfiCotin^^^faction, and the like. ISiat w* should really aale and sell u5 
proper dosage form of nicotine with as swor other built-in. 


I'lQtTi 


d b e-sth e pn 

actiX^d 


deliver 
On the 


gratifications as possible — that is, an efficient n1cot8n£g 
with satisfactory flavor, alldness,'convenience, cost, efLtj 


On the oppMkand, if we are to attract the ncwfSmofcer or pre-sndker, thfee^^ 
is not^nptrdthis type of product that he would c u r r e n tly understand or® gjjj 
desire. He hkve deliberately played down the role of nicotine, hence the f§9 


non-sftaker^ 
and no jjlc|i 
irTatliili 


* little or no knowledge of what satisfactions it way offer hli&§ 
\ to try it. Instead, w somehow must convince fain with tAollySj] 
Isons that he should try sooting, in the hope that he will for^S 


hlcself ,then discover the real "satisfactions* obtainable, and, of co«se,j|jj 
the present advertising clinate, our opportunities to talk to the pre-s»teQ® 
are increasingly United, and therefore, increasingly ineffective. Vould U®« 
not be better, in the long run, to identify in our own minds and In the adoSS 
of our customers What we are really selling, i.e., nicotine satisfaction! 
this would enable us to spefk directly of the virtues of our product to the m 
confined sicker, and would educate the prt-ssoker, perhaps indirectly but S 
effectively, in what we have to offer and what it would be expected to do J 
for him. " 
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But again, the picture Is Mt quite *11 thst clear. Critics of tobacco 
product? increasingly allege that saoklng Is dangerous to the health of 
the soaker. N qrt o f this alleged ’danger Is elaioed to arise froa Ingestion a* 
of nicotine Impart is claimd to erlse fm sooke component* or taali . 


•tar". If, 
and If we as 


pQ 

I TO8S 888g8S88i 


reduction enf%pSliation of nicotine froa our products, then we shall event*® 
liquidate oJWtsNhess. Jf «e Intend to renin In business and our businesses* 
the unufieilfiFiiii sole of dosage fens of nicotine, then at son point we 
eu^^te apPsilil Ve should know core, rather than less, than our critics 
Mky±t,*ym ri mlolod cal effects of nicotine, and vi should In all v*y* * £| 

scienttflca flyTiffi datc and speak to the beneficial effects and *satlsfa$ie&§ 
derived frarteejlf nicotine, essentially all coaaercial drugs give Hs|ftcf|5 
sane undest^^^lde effects, hut we continue to use then with great fc< raf if | 
to twmnityhflSartae of their overriding beneficial effects. Right ve not tagr 
a leaf fr«^BBH$&ook in our approach to nicotine! Unless ve do, our long-t§| 
prospects l ^ Mm^ nattractire. • gj| 

pii ral ili • ; . Qae 

Our crimes have Imped "tar* and nicotine together in •their allegation?* 
about health hazards, perhaps because "tar* and nicotine are generated togetj|| 
in varying proportions when tobacco is snaked. An aeeeepaiylng Researdi oo 
Planning Keoorandus'suggests an approadi to*reduclng the amount of "tar" in aS 
cigarette sadke per unit of nicotine. That Is probably the awst realistic 
approach In today’s asartet for conventional cigarette products. Hwrever, B 

• O 

another i»rt futuristic appronh is possible Which goes wore directly to the g 
fundamentals of the alleged problea. j 


sed above, nicotine Is the sine qua npq of smoking, g{5 

opt the allegations of our critics cad cove toward ^3 * 

tlon of nicotine froa our products, then we shall eventt£& 


Jf we Intend to main in business and our business 


the nanufai 


selenttftcajt 
derived 'free*! 
soar undesifl 


to hunani' 
a leaf fr 
prospects 


txf 


ttractive. 
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If our business 1* fuoiiwiUlV that of supplying nicotine In utfvl 
eouje for*, why it it really necessity that allege*!? harmful *tar* 
oecrwpary that nice tint! there should he sene stapler. *e!eutr", aer* 


efficient i 
present sgr 
A convent! 


anted to pi 

20 eg. of ^ 
the 1-3 mg i 


sorely an 



mt anaffiakt way to provide the desired nicotine dosage than the g 
; syrtea Involving coctustion of tobacco or even chewing of tobacco. | 
Ati dnaH^W O eg. tobacco red containing about tO mg, of nicotine fs «*g 
to pr^oci^oftly about 1-3 mg of taoke nicotine, aecoepaaied by about 
of 20 eg. of oas phase natters .and a^ob rt e nllnl part of j|§ 

l mg nicotine is lest to the soaker Via exhaled woke — ‘ 

an ^^^ment nicotine delivery system. Zt should bepcsslble~to 5 g 
purey|fcot1ne by synthesis or frea Mgh«nieottne. tobacco. It should 
• pes^S^ustng nodi ft eat tons of technique* developed by the j J|> 

-•other industries, to deliver that nicotine to the &zsefei^^ 


wir e jric otir 


■u 

ft 


(' J 


phancactutfe- JbaflJ other industries, to deliver that nicotine to the US€ S' l »g 
efficient. cffjoMre. attractive dosage for*, accoepanted by no •Ur*. p» 
phsse, or J^rsilegedly harmful substance*. The dosage torn could * «-» 
incorporate varies flavorants, enhancers, and like desirable additives. *r*5jjg 
would be dJifP«to deliver.the minis* effective amount of nlcottne at tbilf 
desired ren^Mte to stpply the "satisfaction* desired by the user. Sodg£ 
a product iM^Utalae the beneffts’derived free nicotine, minimize j|g‘ 

allegedly undesirable over-dosage side effects from nicotine, and elialMtegi • 
exposure to ether materials alleged to be harmful to the user. For the lon^s 
term, we should be working toward development of such products — If we do >§§ 

»' 9)5 

'inevitably sooeone else will, and there are strong indications that others CCCj 

• m i ■ 

already wring in this direction. 
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In the present reel situation, where nothing hu been done to counteract 
the adverse-allegations about nicotine end where conventional products 
delivering »de|ufe^jwunts of nicotine deal note the Marketplace* no »- 



abrupt change 
The approaches 
a trend that 
lay • frenews 
Hopefully, si 
aceo shows 
Hope 





and free of al 
have been able 
fills real, dei 
allegedly he 



pasture or strategy would be appropriate or reasonable, 
ed above att ained at stopping and eventually reversin' 
a long ten put os out of business, and are Intended tt 
-llosophy around which research efforts my now begin, 
will rejoice rather than despair when a new crop of ' 

i 

lily high content of nicotine* our priaaiy product, J 

{ 

will be able to develop sophisticated and Iop roved . 


or nicotine Which will be 


satisfying to the user " 



ulth hsurds. And hopefully, by that tine, we wlllg mk 

S in 

bllsh and use li\fcreation showing that use of nlcotOtew^ 
1e tiucan n e eds, the beneficial effects overriding t||s ^ 
effects. gr 


*2a 


INDICATED I^ElfrerlSyAKnEHT ACTIVmES WTO PJ>PBPPCTES: 

' .' " ' 

If the ebJiWPlwalfd line of reasoning, then our long-tern future crones 

of action should be as follow: . ' 

1. Recognize the bey role of nicotine In co ns o ne r satisfaction, and 

and pronote our products with this 1o wind. gg 

More precisely define the k3h1m amount of nicotine required for SjjJ 

P o 

'satisfaction* In term of dose levels, dose frequenqr, dosage fora, 
and the like. This would Involve biological and ether eapertnents. 
Sponsor In-depth studies of the physiological, psychological and 
other effects Of nicotine, lined at demonstrating the beneficial 
■effects of nicotine and at disproving allegations that nicotine ; 

produces eajor adverse effects. 


2. 
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Study, dctljn and evaluate new or {(proved syttm for delivery 
of nicotine which will provide the srfnttua satisfying amnt 
of nlatlne In attractive fern, free .of allegedly hararful 
eoobt^lp^roduets. 

■ for enhancing nicotine setlsfoetlon via synergists, 
f pH, or Other seats, to Bint arize dose level and 
Ired effects. 

lop tents in uteri als and products which toy coapet* 
ic products or which sight be certified arfth nicotine- 
pro vide added advantages or satisfactions. 
^Nnoolhi%»ork bf others which aright be atned at Isproved nicotine* 1 . 

of the type proposed here. § 

8. Searll -t r.i evaluate other physiologically active components o 
of its ssdfcc which nay provide desired effects to the o 

seekisw^ 
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*tm* is that they did Mt illcit enough mitmsi it utteiiMi. )t 
•ttfiti tl^e thin ti (till iutk room l*r further 4ivili>mt imhj 
this pajcjcu lat i|i group. 

Of the *0o With It* *M the "french Cornell* appeared to 

itum^tu M>at positive attention* Central reectlea to ml thm w> 


or tb« ear- 

attract -the 

« foiuiii 
•*' .Lj 

1 . -oM 


u 

cm 


T;rs-? ; <:?.««toc lend. v* r» generally like! because of the young «ouple, 
tKAj.al^uafctcni they ware In and the unexpected preaeae* •( tki caoel. 
fefBPPSjp aembtra ciull relate to the *04*1* end tketr 
ac tifitiao —thttafnta. there via t relevancy for youngar adult 
inj iifffPf rht* reality was a euecestful imiIImm to the fantaay 
aa petti oli the ada (a* rapreseatad by the caul). However, the tag 
liP^*eaj With It", appeared ta he flat and outdated* 

^^gyJiCaoelj^ 

T ura odj vara well racalvad dut to the fun/huaor aapeete of the 
camUi Here than any ether then*, the “french Canal a" appeared ta 
aitffeuTm rtapendenta' attention. The uin draUhaeke of thaaa 
anjuMPm* were than one, they nay he oar* appealing to an tm 
yJXSZ* 4 gm greup-aod two, there la aeoe cenfuilen aa to the waning 
b ehind -t han (sea* foeua group oenhera ware hard-preseed to explain 
t nS-purpe*# el tha ada). 

to the Paata* 

fall ahart Vecautt tha “Oaata* eaneapt vaa net oaanlnglul 
#.re»ar!t* tha younger adult eaeknre. Ta eeae respondent a, tha 
e|^M|uinlut*d a plaet to com for relaxation, However, many did 
not uaditlra land vhy a caoel end * pyramid had kata placed In different 
settings. the feataey element wee net ectreee enough, end wee 
thcrcfota lost In thle group, Turtharoeee, the pyreold hot* no 
a erode den to the CAXEL pack eaeng thaaa rtapendenta, and thu# .the 
herltage/ayaiique quality nf tha executions uaa irrelevant. 

•Seohe Pints'* 

In thee* .viauala, th* younger adult iioktia did net understand the 
connection between the ade end outtl'i looking hillheard. 
Consequently, tha ada appeared aoaevhet “atupld" and sindea*. The 
exception te this wee the underwater hillheard. This ntfticultr ad 
eeeblned tha unexpected vlih tht unexplainable, and afnrrcault it 
received positive feedback. However, much of thla positive feedback 
w*e due to the actual underwater visual and not tha overall concept 
nf ’Smoke Un|S*. *• 
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13-30 CORPORATION 
R.J. REYNOLDS SESSION 
June 29, 1983 

THE CLOISTER, SEA ISLAND, GEORGIA 


FACILITATORt Jonathan Whitcup 
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PjJ. 




p w WffW 
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CONSULTATIVE RESOURCES CORPORATION 
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TASK 


To develop concept s/op tlons for a media vehicle(o) for use in, 
on, under or around convenience stores which will satisfy the 
needs ofi 

The convenience store customer 
The convenience store owner 
The R. J. Reyonds Company. 



Cn 

h-> 

CD 

Cn 

Ch 

—1 
LO 


U> 
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SESSIOH II A.H 



BEGINNING IDEAS 


1 , Something purchase related - take advantage of reason for 
coning In. 

2. Bow to sidetrack from original purchase. 



Howto set up an auto exchange board.. 

An automotive care and exchange center. 

Neighborhood concept - autos, neighborhood inforaation, baby 
sitting, garage sales, house for sale by owner, any kind of 
service available. 


How to 
Crime 


watch 


Sibm 

evfenl 


iadvantage of 1 1/2 mile radius. 

System - a network for neighborhood. 

i 

on mission doge and cats. 

bklet appealing to young people - thiogs to do. 
lies weekly - TV listings, concerts, movies, 

something cumulative sequential, high frequency 


Things 

Neigh): 


IraLy news, fast news a weather. Service, like 
jsule in restaurants - $ 1/2 X 11 sheet. 


change, 

1 cams - ongoing. 


How eomething accumulative* 

Devel<|pM^iPree-phone Center" with a timer. 
Develop an electrnic message board, 
a cable channel 


the weather channel. 
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Develop an interactive terminal to give information 
on/about> 

bait restaurants 
. dry cleaning 
. sports 
. weather 


catalogue 
shopping center 
concjerts , 


• 


~QJ 

fS^ 



concerts f 
movies ' 

H-ar 

uJ nfi 


rtainroent 

cations 





sports 
r leagues 
h leagues 

itiona 


. -weather 
. repair 

local activities 

entertainment at local establishments 
garage sales 


BjRaeeese 
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job openings 
news headlines 

heads of Latin American countries 

beach report 

ski report 

-fishing conditions 

ski conditions 

localized outdoor sporting conditions 


20. Develoj 
vendin' 


Hj^ re 


easons. 


' • jj 

aIwSj 


26. Hoy 


28. Hfo-vl 
Over ; 

29. Use o 
3 0. bevel' 


m outside, curb service capability. All in one 
M^Shine - don’t have to go in. 

rclrn service 

Qbout trash baskets - it's there. 

*,.j| tore - how to use it. 

Il^the parking lot. 

jgl^talize on the time pumping gas. 

|Pj voice information system giving information or 

fi^voice channel at the pump. 

Brand music which starts when you start to pump gas, 
PuJ top -of store. 

ip^ing gas - how to use the "dead” time 
indape club 


information 

. entertainment ; 

. library of tapes to be loaned 

31. Help the owner divide up' their parking lot 


.do it in cigarettes packs • 

32. Have a coffee club - go to 7-11# put down $2.50 for a 
Winston Mug, then come with mug and get a free cup of 

coffee. v 


RJR468300 
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33. Examine association a la cigarettes t coffee 

34 . A breathalirer machine - buy cigarettes and use it free. 

35. Develop something which will be available to all and free 
for some. 

36. How to fit cigarettes and beer. 

^37.' Row to tie in telephone with cigarettes. 

38. Develop notes pads with phones - link to cigarettes. 

Isd. Cigarette smokers 

$ . caIra down 

1 . rewipr^ 

& . aft«; dinner 



; 1 If tt S? 

40. for cigarettes at the gas pumps 

41. Adw'Bg S^ on gas - splasher device 1 read it when you are 

*53 on the gas-splashes; shopping reminders. 

43<fe re minder board. People come in because they 

^^^gfijipiMithing. A trigger board. 

44 . D evalM ^^ammrfcefg - put in Information, like bLrthdays, etc. 
B*OT?fiajy$tench in a personal code, call up your file — 

of things to remember. 

45. Use a ^Winston Car-Service reminder - interactive. 




46. Comput 
inf ora 


Jm 

Q- 


index - feed in your auto, make, year for 
Hrieervlce. etc. 


47. WinstsiP^lf Care Center - could be outside - oil, lube, 
windshield washer, squeegle, oil spout, tire pressure gauge, 
little door stickers to log information {inside of door), 
ga-s and mileage indicator. Kelps build a new business for 
the store. Self liquidating if sold to store. Include a 
trash bin. 

48. Develop a Winston dispenser for car window wipers/cloth 

49. Provide them with the.coffee organiser to.help with coffee 
sections. 


RJR46B301 
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itailtir tattoo 
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kit VMM 
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Uwil lout of IctMtl* tuiueh (DO) psUlabad two nodala 
age’ raaponsaa to (mnaitt « oU« | turveya, • Uuuti tha no 
ICHOltuI (tooting flUanuai kotwu pooplo ratbar tin 
: war* DU to ralato prlca aoparataly to latUaati and rato pat 


Tha XXU| 
olaeo tV 


TS 

'u 

PH# 


m mr t*m 

•fjiffa iaw rt 

wu • dacai|||| 
* SPKXA1T 0? 

Aeeordlflr 


%4 

o* 


itiao aijr not rafloet o* met offoeta of prlca UMiiiii, 
lo dldo't daal with chujio mar tu*< loa m r, tba offoeta 
that utliUoi (raeo, incoaa, working mot, etc.) oro highly 
m ondan landing of markat dyoanlca. Thao, it io Ukaly that 
bare eorroetly tdomtlfiod nlatlw prlca aaaaltlvlty among 


of the XlEt oodala lo Attoelaost X. 


bo Kin nodal a i 

■gin and younger adult ualaa ora highly price aaaaltiva. 

Fvm 35 hava above avarago prlca aanattlrlty. 

/ 

a and 30 - 3 * year aid aaa ard'relatively laauaa to prlca. 
a affaeta loeldeacoi rgta par day la virtually unchanged. 

xin meg mmem A>cwot _ 

TUMI ACM 30-13 ACtS_. 33 » 


tmet oNt 

Incidence 

Coaauoptioa 


- 1,40 
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Coder 5 . 3 J 
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1 


cobciosiohs 



In uni of 1 — <Ut» Itpiei. tbo offoet of price os uloi it moat 
ts port oat. Moll (SOX) of tkr-tml drop to lndottry voluao to icuiwukU t« 
»Uo* 3**-, twpm4 to }tz Iron younger adult m*loa, and 7X froo lioufiri. 
(Calculated in Attaeteont A) 

Put, tte lope of adult oalao dad loeodgaro it ooro Important to iho 

loaf torn, dryin« op ttaa oupply of mu onokoro to replace tho old,* nti 
la not a flitod lota to tho Induatryt its La port taco lnereaiai with tlao, la 
ton 70 art, lacreoaed rat* pot dap would bm Veto expected to ralao thla 
group's eonauaptloa by not* than SOS. 
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ATTAQWPfr A 



iwoKMJcet or m« impact rt tjntixx to total tmomiT 


l. 



IKrOKTAXCC TO DCtWSTtT 



noonA»ci - 



z or 

un ru 

X or TOTAL 



SWKZtS 

BAT 

caanmniox 


Huarare 12-1? 

4.0 K 

17.4 8 

2.2 X 


list 11-24 

8.0 

29.7 

7.2 

• 


28.7 

.28.9 

22.8 


5 3r , i n > 

98.0 

21.7 

97.8 



100.0 

21.1 8 

' -100.0 



imtat (t Uttar# tint lulf 1911* nu la y»*r 1981) 
2 «r mUmM tuufi aoUaii 


_ to wet mr act> ia>li ulnl*un mwi lot priet 

tad mi tUtO imin lalutr?* - ISSSHSi •* mv » t«a 

Ulriwwtwt #> uul nlm « prlct ehufi. 


zxromiia 


nn loss miomxo 
tut* iox met twetgAgt 

TlCtrt BILLIONS IKTOKTAXCT U) 


TOTAL 


2.2X 

12.7 

-1.44 

2.0 

7.22 

7.5 

48.7 

-1.40 

8.S 

22.8 

22.8 

209.2 

' - .88 

12.8 

20.0 


* 



92.1 

97.8 

809.2 

- .42 

25.8 

100.0 ' 

822.0 

- .44 8 

27.8 

lob.o 


os vth - 10 / 8 /e* 

Codtr 5.21 


HJM 061037. 
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ATTACTHPCr I 
TtaOriCAL SVmXKEKT 

suwmr ajw> atmont or m wit »ms 





Uvli and Coal* of tba National luraau of Icoaonlc laiaareh developed two 
•■rta* of model# nlittai ct|imu price* (and other factor*) to reported 
incidence, rat* per day, and “total demand* {Incidence tine* rat*), 

rted retee onderatet* true ceaouoptloa, the nodeis would still be 
md«t*reportln| vat eonattnt acroaa tba ether variable* •» 

, eto. If* ordinarily eie tUi assumption oovaolva*. 

«tn unabated by aaataeln* that pTlce* la-all local**/outlet* in * 
latter to tb* statewide averet*-reported by TXA, plot local tax, 
y both nodal* bad low adjusted t-sfpaxad vain** (.11 or laaa, 
cant). 



*f tU KBtt itudlea are critiqued separately Valov, 
data aaurce, tin* period, and notbodology. 


since eseh 


‘total 




T^Jotantlal for Kalac Ixclao Tax** to lad oca tucking," HotUai 

tba Rational luraau of Xconenle laeaercb', by t. H. Uvlt and 
pt*nb*r, 1111 , 

v 

Jsut> square* nodal used data tap** of Individual raaponasa to 

lav Survey of 117 *. It expnaead Incidence, rate, and *- 

ampondente over at* 30 at a linear function oft 

.mtZ* price, defined *es the TMA - reported average In the 

jsndent'a atata, adjusted for any local taxaa. 

And ala* 

m * t 

tojitntt tel Status . , 

fTfSSth status (perteived) 

K.,.Jf^| 4 on and'City air* f 

ne Xsi* 

• working wouan or not 



Using tb* full sanplt, pries was not found to b* * stettstleslly significant 
faetor la incidence, rat*, or "total demand", Coefficient* for no*t of tho 
other varlnhles were significant tat the 33 level) In • direction consistent 
with our cone wear research finding#. 


u 

o 


ts 

u 


DSI/ch - 10/1/12 
Godot 5,21 
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'no 

4) 

, u 


The m4Ui v*r< riipitUM uli| * rnnlettd inplt vfclcb ilUtutid 
tu^sdtsii vllbla 20 »Ui» of a lowt yrtC44 iuu» «t the yrtilii Lbav the 
price they actually ytU alfht he lawar tkia the ml(aid price (*k«Har 
•ffact'). for the natrletid iupl«, price «• found la be a oiatletUally 
alicitleant factor let 

a Incidence and 'total deatad” aaoaf 20-25 year olde. 

a 'Total demand' aaong these mt 55. 
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Foreword 




This Surgeon General's report on smoking and health is the twenty-third in a 
series that was begun in 1964 and mandated by federal law in 1969. This report is the 

U rst in this series to focus on young people. It underscores the seriousness of tobacco 
>e, its relationship to other adolescent problem behaviors, and the responsibility of all 
tizens Jo protect the health of our children. 

f" A Since 1964, substantial changes have occurred in scientific knowledge of the 
jpiiW^ealth consequences of smoking and smokeless tobacco use. Much more is also known 
|bout programs and policies that encourage nonsmoking behavior among adults and 
protect nonsmoke^from exposure to environmental tobacco smoke. Although con¬ 
siderable gains haYg§j^| made against smoking among US. adults, this progress has 
Jkot been realized pfth young people. Onset rates of cigarette smoking among our 
^ >uth have not de<tt£usj%ver the past decade, and 26 percent of the nation's high school 
uors are current^ ||g| rette smokers. 

The onset of tolpeo; > use occurs primarily in early adolescence, a developmental 
btage that is sever a^jf^lifi es removed from the death and disability that are associated 
with smoking antfffimffiyless tobacco use in adulthood. Currently, very few people 
.begin to use toba scgu^La duIts; almost all first use has occurred by the time people 
gibduate from hignspnepl. The earlier young people begin using tobacco, the more 
vily |8@^are li|^fe|Suse it as adults, and the longer potential time they have to be 
PM&tsexs. QWlie di^g^on and the amount of tobacco use are related to eventual chronic 

of nicotine addiction further ensure that many of 
; will regularly use tobacco when they are adults. 

; and smokeless tobacco use among young people is critical to 
abacco use in the United States. This report examines the past 
tientific literature on the factors that influence the onset of use 

-j* v ! ? 

f~ J among young pe^ple^and on strategies to prevent this onset. To better understand 
^^ adolescent tobac co usej this report draws not only on medical and epidemiologic 
< ^r esearch but also tffP^lravioral and social investigations. The resulting examination of 
ft 8 ™; the advertising an fopraw^ nrinnal activities of the tobacco industry, as well as the review 
research on th e effect s of these activities on young people, marks an important 
^^contribution to ourfmnirstanding of the epidemic of tobacco use in the United States 

© and elsewhere. In particular, this research on the social environment of young people 
identifies key risk factors that encourage tobacco use. The careful targeting of these risk 
SL^i factors—on a communitywide basis—has proven successful in preventing the onset 


ppM^today's adoleseenfsmoE 
f O Preventing s*"””” 
1*8 \pnding the epidemig 
decades' exte 

0 




and development of tobacco use among young people. 




Philip R. Lee, M.D. 

Assistant Secretary for Health 
Public Health Service 


David Satcher, M.D., Ph.D. 
Director 

Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention 
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THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 
WASHINGTON. 0 JL. INII 


) 



The Honorable Thomas S. Foley 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
..Washington, D.C. 20515 

Mr. Speaker: 

is my pleasure to transmit to the Congress the Surgeon 
eral's report on the health consequences of smoking 
itled Preventing Tobacco Use Among Young People . This 
ort is mand^ed by section 8(a) of the Public Health 
arette Smokinp^ct of 1969 (Public Law 91-222) and includes 
health effjfcts of smokeless tobacco products as mandated 
ection 8(a#*oft the Comprehensive Smokeless Tobacco Health 
Cation Act h2^86 (Public Law 99*252) . The report was 
pared by thlr^ilters for Disease Control and Prevention's 
ice on Smok &ac Lamnd Health. 



This report f 
ugh 18 whi 
nd^bec ome, add[ici 
ectsfW* ea: 
sonsP&S$it 
extents paa^hi 
by young 





poking kills 
smokeless 
preventable p 
of three 
gbit age 18, ad 
/Joela in to use 
^“rrpm starting 
disease c 

%lrcervention 




on the vulnerable adolescent ages of 10 
t users start smoking, chewing, or dipping 
to tobacco. It examines the health 
oking and smokeless tobacco use, the 
men and women begin using tobacco, the 
y use it, and efforts to prevent tobacco 


00 Americans each year. Adolescent smoking 
co use are the first steps in this totally 
health tragedy. The facts are simple: one 
cents in the United States is using tobacco 
nt users become adult users, and few people 
o after age 18.- Preventing young people 
e tobacco is the key to reducing the death 
by tobacco use. This report documents that 
s targeting the broad social environment 


adolescents are both effective and warranted. 

jreat opportunity lies before us to prevent millions of 
smature deaths and improve the quality of lives. This . 

>rt points out the overwhelming need in public health for 
jrts directed toward stopping young people before they 
start using tobacco. 



Jonna Ei- Shalala 


Enclosure 
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Preface 

from the Surgeon General, 

LT.S. Department of Health and Human Services 


( | The public health movement against tobacco use will be successful when young 

gfeople no longer want to smoke. We are not there yet. Despite 30 years of dedine in 
m- overall smoking prevalence, despite widespread dissemination of information about 
^saaa| r\oking. despite a continuing dedine in the social acceptability of smoking, substantial 
L. ^numbers of young men and women begin to smoke and become addicted. These 
|gjurrent and future smokers are new recruits in the continuing epidemic of disease, 
LggJIajlfobiUty, and deatnatba^r table to tobacco use. When young people no longer want to 
[sfnoke, the epidem^S^will die. 

■ . m' • n m * « & . a hk t < • > « m t 


{[sm oke, the epidemfpnse 
This report of$ he 5 
s delineates the probl ems 
^^glffealth of young peoplffl 
pHti. -cruse,wellestabliaiSfcy 
is perhaps less app|gg||f 
K-pool of smokers. Mpjtp 
|$$%|years old. 

gWM'k Yo ^j g y >opli fei^^ iBhormous pressures to smoke. The tobacco industry devotes 
annu^^dgei* of n ear lv $4 billion to advertising and promoting cigarettes. As this 
reportas o^aatfl des cfibls. th ere has been a continuing shift from advertising to promo- 
^jasssgion, largdyDecau^^^ranning cigarette ads from broadcast media. The effect of the 
^TTan is dubious, hc |gM B ag| since the use of promotional materials, the sponsoring of 
Jj^ports events, and tKfey se of logos in nontradidonal venues may actually be more 
ine ffective in reachiia j^^ et audiences. Clearly, young people are bong indoctrinated 
j vith tobacco pron bSonl t a susceptible time in their lives. 

^^0 A misguided Seba t^has arisen about whether tobacco promotion "causes" young 

a eople to smoke-i^gnded because single-source causation is probably too simple 
n explanation fo ikany.se rial phenomenon. The more important issue is what effect 
p^^^obacco promotionilptgm have. Current research suggests that pervasive tobacco 
^^^romotion has twcfei§&pgi|effect5: it creates the perception that more people smoke than 

a ctually do, and it provides a conduit between actual self-image and ideal self-image— 
i other words, smoking is made to look cool. Whether causal or not, these effects foster 

f*_d ie uptake of smoking, initiating for many a dismal and relentless chain of events. 

On the brighter side, a large portion of this report is devoted to countervailing 
{^influences. We have the justification: there is a substantial scientific basis for primary 
F^^fSevention of cigarette smoking and smokeless tobacco use. A number of successful 
prevention programs, based on the psychological and behavioral factors that create 
susceptibility to smoking, are available. We have the means: the report defines a 
coordinated, effective, nonsmoking public health program for young people. And we 
have the will: schools, communities, legislatures, and public opinion all testify to the 
growing support for encouraging young people to avoid tobacco use. 


rgeon General, Preventing Tobacco Use Among Young People, 
io uncertain terms. The direct effects of tobacco use on the 
r e been greatly underestimated. The long-term effects are, of 
he addictive nature of tobacco use is also well known, but it 
that early addiction is die chief mechanism for renewing the 
pie who are going to smoke are hooked by the time they are 
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The task is by no means easy. This report underscores the commitment all of us 
must have to die health of young people in the United States. Substantial work will be 
required to translate the justification, the means, and the will into a world in which 
young people no longer want to smoke. I, for one, relish the task. 



M. Joycelyn Elders, M.D. 
Surgeon General 
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Preventing Tobacco Use Among Young People 


Introduction 



Previous Surgeon General's reports on tobacco use 
and health have largely focused on the epidemiologic, 
logic, and pharmacologic aspects of adult use 
products. This report on Preventing Tobacco 
rg Young People provides a more detailed look at 
the time of life when most tobacco users 
elop, and establish their behavior. Because 
soon results in addiction to nicotine, this 
y persist throughadulthood, significantly 
through the cxtenaegh yqafc of use, the risk of 







|t health warnings, 
tinue to take up 
idolescents smoke 
escent males cur- 
effective interven¬ 
ing people from 
long-term reduc¬ 
ted deaths in the 
ture and scope of 
it psychologi- 
young people in 
and evaluate cur¬ 
ie from becoming 
dal problems of 


1 severe health coi 
site three decades 
ers of young 
ally, over three 
i and over one milli] 
tokeless tobacco, 
tions are needed to prevent 
tryirMobacco. To achieve «j 
tion^|gin^|cco use and t< 

Unitsgytotes, we qmsfete xa 
adolasc6S tobaccc|atfft| consil 
cgflarket ingl ^s tha 
th eir decis ion to usetoracco 
re ^ p f^ s to prevent youi 
userl^slffiis report addressef 
adolpsg^ tobacco use 

De velop ment of the 

Tms report of the Surg* 
by tijnSfi ce on Smoking i 

for Cfffgflc Disease Preventii asiaaBrfaiH ealth Promotion, 
Disease Control a npP/pvep tion, Public Health 
Serv ^a^ S. Department of Human Services, 

as pa^atithe department's responsibility, under Public 
T ■awCoGt?:? and Public Law 99-252, to report current 
information on the health effects of dgarette smoking 
and path less tobacco use to the United States Congress. 
This report is the first to focus on the problem of tobacco 
use agapo^-y ounE people. Given the continuing onset of 
use ihaa oleScence and the growing evidence of health 
consequences associated with early use, the report was 
seen as both needed and timely. 

The current report has been produced through the 

efforts of experts in the medical, pharmacologic, 

epidemiologic, developmental, economic, behavioral, 
legal, and public health aspects of smoking and smoke¬ 
less tobacco use among young people. Initial manu¬ 
scripts for the report were prepared by 28 scientists who 


jrg eon Gag cral was prepared 
arJPPflmh, National Center 


were selected for their expertise in spedfic content areas. 
This material was consolidated into chapters, each of 
which underwent peer review. The entire document was 
reviewed by a number of experts in the field, as well as by 
institutes and agendes within the U.S. Public Health 
Service. The final draft of the report was reviewed by 
the Assistant Secretary for Health and by the Secretary, 
Department of Health and Human Services. 

Several concerns guided the development of this 
report. The first, which is addressed in Chapter 2, is 
whether tobacco use is associated with health conse¬ 
quences during the period of adolescence (broadly de¬ 
fined as ages 10 through 18, although research died in 
this report varies somewhat in the ages considered ado¬ 
lescent). The long-term health consequences—that is, 
those that emerge in adulthood—have been the subject 
of extensive review and are widely acknowledged in the 
srientific and public literature. The chapter thus focuses 
on the serious health consequences, as well as the in¬ 
creased risk factors for subsequent health consequences, 
that are evident early in life among young smokers and 
smokeless tobacco users. Chapter 3 examines the 
epidemiologic patterns of tobacco use among the young. 
National data on trends in adolescent use are analyzed to 
determine the extent of the current problem, as well as to 
note changes in patterns of initiation and use. The factors 
that influence adolescents in their decision to use tobacco 
are examined in Chapter 4, which considers psychosocial 
risk factors, and Chapter 5, which examines the influence 
of tobacco advertising and promotion. The final concern, 
the focus of Chapter 6, was to assess what has been 
done—from the individual level to the legislative level— 
to prevent tobacco use among young people. 

Major Conclusions 

1. Nearly all first use of tobacco occurs before high 
school graduation; this finding suggests that if ado¬ 
lescents can be kept tobacco-free, most will never 
start using tobacco. 

o''• 

2. Most adolescent smokers are addicted to nicotine 
and report that they want to quit but are unable to do 
so; they experience relapse rates and withdrawal 
symptoms similar to those reported by adults. 

3. Tobacco is often the first drug used by those young 
people who use alcohol, ma rijuana, and other drugs. 


Introduction S 
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Surgeon General's Report 


) 


4. Adolescents with lower levels of school achieve¬ 
ment, with fewer skills to resist pervasive influences 
to use tobacco, with friends who use tobacco, and 
with lower, self-images are more likely than their 
peers to use tobacco. 

5. Cigarette advertising appears to increase young 
>le's risk of smoking by affecting their 





bon 


health effects of dgarette^moking have been 
_, Jof intensive invest%atgsn »r*ce the 1950s. Ciga- 

reu^^n^kine is still considpMi| chief preventable 
c,jusl| y. premature disease ^d d£ath in the United 
SpfUlP^ was documented in previous Sur¬ 

geon General's reports, tigarflliililljkmg has been caus- 



to lung cancer 
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an acKwSry committee a 
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of smSwfess tobacco, condu 
use ||njf use cancer and cai 
(US Dffis 1986). In the 19) 
nate!PP|ighly addictive su] 

phyfjSSSgical and psycho! 
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fetal malignancies, 
chronic ob- 
conditions that 
health consequences 
s have conduded 
can cause disease, 
okers. In 1986, 
the Surgeon Gen- 
iealth consequences 
smokeless tobacco 
nicotine addiction 
Tt^iicotine was desig- 
I comparable in its 
rties to other ad- 
1988). 

s that the health 



associated with smoking are a function of the 
ears) and the intensity (amount) of use. The 
Tone begins to smoke, the more likely one is to be 
moker as an adult. Earlier onset of cigarette 
smokeless tobacco use provides more life- 
tobacco and thereby increases the potential 
se and the risk of a range of more serious 
health consequences. Earlier onset is also associated 
with heavier use; those who begin to use tobacco as 
younger adolescents are among the heaviest users in 
adolescence and adulthood. Heavier users are more 
likely to experience tobacco-related health problems and 
are the least likely to quit smoking cigarettes or using 
smokeless tobacco. Preventing tobacco use among young 
people is therefore likely to affect both duration and 


perceptions of the pervasiveness, image, and func¬ 
tion of smoking. 

6. Communitywide efforts that include tobacco tax in¬ 
creases, enforcement of minors' access laws, youth- 
oriented mass media campaigns, and school-based 
tobacco-use prevention programs are successful in 
reducing adolescent use of tobacco. 


intensity of total use of tobacco, potentially reducing 
long-term health consequences significantly. 

Health Consequences of Tobacco Use 

Among Young People 

Active smoking by young people is associated 
with significant health problems during childhood 
and adolescence and with increased risk factors for 
health problems in adulthood. Ggarette smoking 
during adolescence appears to reduce the rate of lung 
growth and the level of maximum hing function that 
can be achieved. Young smokers are likely to be less 
physically fit than young nonsxnokeis; fitness levels 
are inversely related to the duration and the intensity 
of smoking. Adolescent smokers report that they are 
significantly more likely than their nonsmoking peers 
to experience shortness of breath, coughing spells, 
phlegm production, wheezing, and overall dimin¬ 
ished physical health. Cigarette smoking during child¬ 
hood and adolescence poses a clear risk for respiratory 
symptoms and problems during adolescence; these 
health problems are risk factors for other chronic con¬ 
ditions in adulthood, including chronic obstructive 
pulmonary disease. 

Cardiovascular disease is the leading cause of 
death among adults in the United States. Atheroscle¬ 
rosis, however, may begin in childhood and become 
clinically significant by young adulthood. Ggarette 
smoking has been shown to be a primary risk factor 
for coronary heart disease, arteriosclerotic peripheral 
vascular disease, and stroke. Smoking by children 
and adolescents is associated with an increased risk of 
early atherosclerotic lesions and increased risk factors 
for cardiovascular diseases. These risk factors include 
increased levels of low-density lipoprotein cholesterol, 
increased very-low-density lipoprotein cholesterol, 
increased triglycerides, and reduced levels of 
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high-den»ty lipoprotein cholesterol. If sustained into 
adulthood, these patterns significantly increase the risk 
for early development of cardiovascular disease. 

Smokeless tobacco use is associated with health 
consequences that range from halitosis to severe health 
problems such as various forms of oral cancer. Use of 
smokeless tobacco by young people is associated with 
indicators of adult health consequences, including 
riodofytal degeneration, soft tissue lesions, and general 
Iterations. Previous reports have documented 
rtokeless tobacco use is as addictive for young 
: it is for adults. Another concern is that smoke- 
users are more likely than nonusers to be- 
ette smokers. 

;ong addictive beh^qors such as the use of alco- 
ther drugs, dgarettejp^|ing is most likely to 
tablished during jraokscWe. Young people 
to smoke at an eariieratje are more likely than 
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juit in the future and 
who try to quit smoking 
r to those reported 
to recruit for formal 
lied, are difficult to 
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both in absolute 
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J relative to contrd 

'wEpbacco use is assodJtSS*Wfth a range of problem 

.1 -during adolesm|g^jMnokeless tobacco or 

are generally thtFnffndrug used by young 
a sequence that &liiiSi|de tobacco, alcohol, 
, and hard drugs ^Tkjs pj ttem does not imply 
co use causes otlflP@Pl§ use, but rather that 
othAfi^ug use rarely occurs before the use of tobacco. 
Sti &sgtii fee are a number of biological, behavioral, and 
so&I mechanisms by which the use of one drug may 
fadSWi! the use of other drugs, and adolescent tobacco 
usg | f8 3lg e substantially more likely to use alcohol and 
than are nonusers. Cigarette smokers are 
also morelikely to get into fights, carry weapons, attempt 
suicide, and engage in high-risk sexual behaviors. These 
problem behaviors can be considered a syndrome, since 
involvement in one behavior increases the risk for in¬ 
volvement in others. Delaying or preventing the use of 
tobacco may have implications for delaying or prevent¬ 
ing these other behaviors as well. 


The Epidemiology of Tobacco Use Among 

Young People 

Overall about one-third of high-school-aged ado¬ 
lescents in the United States smoke or use smokeless 
tobacco. Smoking prevalence among US. adolescents 
declined sharply in the 1970s, but this decline slowed 
significantly in the 1980s, particularly among white males. 
Although female adolescents during the 1980s were more 
likely than male adolescents to smoke, female and male 
adolescents are now equally likely to smoke. Male ado¬ 
lescents are substantially more likely than females to use 
smokeless tobacco products; about 20 percent of high 
school males report current use, whereas only about 1 
percent of females do. White adolescents are more likely 
to smoke and to use smokeless tobacco than are black 
and Hispanic adolesoents. 

Sociodetnographic, environmental behavioral and 
personal factors can encourage the onset of tobacco use 
among adolescents.. Young people from families with 
lower socioeconomic status, including those adolescents 
living in single-parent homes, are at increased risk of 
initiating smoking. Among environmental factors, peer 
influence seems to be particularly potent in the early 
stages of tobacco use; the first tries of cigarettes and 
smokeless tobacco occur .most often with peers, and the 
peer group may subsequently provide expectations, re¬ 
inforcement, and cues for experimentation. Parental 
tobacco use does not appear to be as compelling a risk 
factor as peer use; on the other hand, parents may exert a 
positive influence by disapproving of smoking, being 
involved in children's free time, discussing health mat¬ 
ters with children, and encouraging children's academic 
achievement and school involvement. 

How adolescents perceive their social environment 
may be a stronger influence on behavior than the actual 
environment For example, adolescents consistently over¬ 
estimate the number of young people and adults who 
smoke. Those with the highest overestimates are more 
likely to become smokers than are those with more accu¬ 
rate perceptions. Similarly, those who perceive that ciga¬ 
rettes are easily accessible and generally available are 
more likely to begin smoking than are those who per¬ 
ceive more difficulty in obtaining cigarettes. 

Behavioral factors figure heavily during adoles¬ 
cence, a period of multiple transitions to physical matu¬ 
ration, to a coherent sense of self, and to emotional 
independence. Adolescents are thus particularly vulner¬ 
able to a range of hazardous behaviors and activities, 
including tobacco use, that may seem to assist in these 
transitions. Young people who report that smoking serves 
positive functions or is potentially useful are at increased 
risk for smoking. These functions are associated with 
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bonding with peers, being independent and mature, and 
having a positive social image. Since reports from 
adolescents who begin to smoke indicate that they have 
lower self-esteem and lower self-images than their non¬ 
smoking peers, smoking can become a self-enhancement 
mechanism. Similarly, not having the confidence to be 
able to resist peer offers of tobacco seems to be an impor¬ 
ts n^Ksk factor for initiation. Intentions to use tobacco 
LactuaL£xperimentation also strongly predict subse- 
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senH^^tractive images s%gj*iS%f>kers, cigarette 
adver tiseme nts appear to stimulate some adolescents 
who f C&fej felatively low self-images to adopt smoking as 
a way Jo improve their own self-image. Cigarette ad ver- 
tising ptea| ppears to affect adolescents' perceptions of 
the papgjMveness of smoking, images of smokers, and 
the h fSjSfrrf pf smoking. Since these perceptions are 
psychDsoaaTYisk factors for the initiation of smoking, 
cigarette advertising appears to increase young people's 
risk of smoking. 


Efforts to Prevent the Onset of Tobacco Use 

Most of the US. public strongly favors policies that 
might prevent tobacco use among young people. These 
policies include mandated tobacco education in schools, 
a complete ban on smoking by anyone on school grounds. 


further restrictions on tobacco advertising and promo¬ 
tional activities, stronger prohibitions on the sale of to¬ 
bacco products to minors, and increases in earmarked 
taxes on tobacco products. Interventions to prevent ini¬ 
tiation among young people—even actions that involve 
restrictions on adult smoking or increased taxes— have 
received strong support among smoking and nonsmok¬ 
ing adults. 

Numerous research studies over the past 15 years 
suggest that organized interventions can help prevent 
the onset of smoking and smokeless tobacco use. School- 
based smoking-prevention programs, based on a model 
of identifying social influences on smoking and provid¬ 
ing skills to resist those influences, have demonstrated 
consistent and significant reductions in adolescent smok¬ 
ing prevalence; these program effects have lasted one to 
three years. Programs to prevent smokeless tobacco use 
have used a similar model to achieve modest reductions 
in initiation of use The effectiveness of these school- 
based programs appears to be enhanced and sustained, 
at least until high school graduation, by adding coordi¬ 
nated comm unitywide programs that involve parents, 
youth-oriented mass media and counteradvertising, com¬ 
munity organizations, or other dements of adolescents' 
social environments. 

A crucial dement of prevention is access; adoles¬ 
cents should not be able to purchase tobacco products in 
their communities. Active enforcement of age-at-sale 
policies by public officials and community members ap¬ 
pears necessary to prevent minors' access to tobacco. 
Communities that have adopted tighter restrictions have 
achieved reductions in purchases by minors. At the state 
and national levels, price increases have significantly 
reduced cigarette smoking; the young have been at least 
as responsive as adults to these price changes. Maintain¬ 
ing higher real prices of cigarettes provides a barrier to 
adolescent tobacco use but depends on further tax in¬ 
creases to offset the effects of inflation. The results of this 
review thus suggest that a coordinated, multicomponent 
campaign involving policy changes, taxation, mass me¬ 
dia, and behavioral education can effectively reduce the 
onset of tobacco use among adolescents. 

Summary 

Smoking and smokeless tobacco use are almost 
always initiated and established in adolescence. Besides 
its long-term effects on adults, tobacco use produces 
specific health problems for adolescents. Since nicotine 
addiction also occurs during adolescence, adolescent to¬ 
bacco users are likely to become adult tobacco users. 
Smoking and smokeless tobacco use are associated with 
other problem behaviors and occur early in the sequence 
of these behaviors. The outcomes of adolescent smoking 
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and smokeless tobacco use continue to be of great public 
health importance, since one out of three IJS. adoles¬ 
cents uses tobacco by age 18. The social environment of 
adolescents, including the functions, meanings, and im¬ 
age of smoking that are conveyed through cigarette 
advertising, sets the stage for adolescents to begin using 
tobacco. As tobacco products are available and as peers 
> them, these factors become personalized and 
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* vith lesions in the oral soft tissue. Adolescent 
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cigarette smokers. 


Chapter 3. Epidemiology of Tobacco Use 

Among Young People in the United States 

1. Tobacco use primarily begins in early adolescence, 
typically by age 16; almost all first use occurs before 
the time of high school graduation. 

2- Smoking prevalence among adolescents declined 
sharply in the 1970s, but the decline slowed 


relevant, and tobacco use may begin. This process most 
affects adolescents who, compared with their peers, have 
lower self-esteem and self-images, are less involved with 
school and academic achievement, have fewer skills to 
resist the offers of peers, and come from homes with 
lower sodoeconomic status. Tobacco-use prevention 
programs that target the larger social environment of 
adolescents are both efficadous and warranted. 


significantly in the 1980s. At least 3.1 million adoles¬ 
cents and 25 percent of 17- and 18-year-olds are 
current smokers. 

3. Although current smoking prevalence among fe¬ 
male adolescents began exceeding that among males 
by the mid- to !ale-1970s, both sexes are now equally 
likely to smoke. Males are significantly more likely 
than females to use smokeless tobacco. Nationally, 
white adolescents are more likely to use all forms of 
tobacco than are blacks and Hispanics. The decline 
in the prevalence of dgarette smoking among black 
adolescents is noteworthy. 

4. Many adolescent smokers are addicted to dgarettes; 
these young smokers report withdrawal symptoms 
similar to those reported by adults. 

5. Tobacco use in adolescence is associated with a range 
of health-compromising behaviors, including being 
involved in fights, carrying weapons, engaging in 
higher-risk sexual behavior, and using alcohol and 
other drugs. 


Chapter 4. Psychosocial Risk Factors for 

Initiating Tobacco Use 

1. The initiation and development of tobacco use among 
children and adolescents progresses in five stages: 
from forming attitudes and beliefs about tobacco, to 
trying, experimenting with, and regularly using to¬ 
bacco, to being addicted. This process generally 
takes about three years. 

2. Sociodemographic factors assodated with the onset 
Of tobacco use include being an adolescent from a 
family with low socioeconomic status. 

3. Environmental risk factors for tobacco use indude 
accessibility and availability of tobacco products, 
perceptions by adolescents that tobacco use is 
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normative, peers' and siblings' use and approval of 
tobacco use, and lack of parental support and in¬ 
volvement as adolescents face the challenges of 
growing up. 

Behavioral risk factors for tobacco use include low 
levels of academic achievement and school involve¬ 
ment, lack of skills required to resist influences to use 
?tobadip, and experimentation with any tobacco prod- 


PersonaJ risk factors for tobacco use include a lower 
K&isiage and lower self-esteem than peers, the be- 
jeFtKat tobacco use is functional, and lack of self- 
gffig&y in the ability to refuse offers to use tobacco. 
^Smokeless tobacco uJes^nsuffieient knowledge 
SflSiiheAlth conscauenca sigi iit a factor. 
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>. t3|^ette advertising appears to a ffect young people's 
Perceptions of the pervasiveness, image, and func- 
»f smoking. Since misperceptions in these areas 
$§fl§|itute psychosocial risk factors for the initiation 
p^m^ing, cigarette advertising appears to increase 
young people's risk of smoking. 


Chapter 6. Efforts to Prevent Tobacco Use 

Among Young People 

1. Most of the American public strongly favor policies 
that might prevent tobacco use among young people. 
These policies indude tobacco education in the 
schools, restrictions on tobacco advertising and pro¬ 
motions, a complete ban on smoking by anyone on 
school grounds, prohibition of the sale of tobacco 
products to minors, and earmarked tax increases on 
tobacco products. 

2. School-based smoking-prevention programs that 
identify social influences to smoke and teach skills to 
resist those influences have demonstrated consistent 
and significant reductions in adolescent smoking 
prevalence, and program effects have lasted one to 
three years. Programs to prevent smokeless tobacco 
use that are based on the same model have also 
demonstrated modest reductions in the initiation of 
smokeless tobacco use. 

3. The effectiveness of school-based smoking-preven¬ 
tion programs appears to be enhanced and sustained 
by comprehensive school health education and by 
communitywide programs that involve parents, mass 
media, community organizations, or other elements 
of an adolescent's soda] environment. 

4. Smoking-cessation programs tend to have low suc¬ 
cess rates. Recruiting and retaining adolescents in 
forma) cessation programs are difficult. 

5. Illegal sales of tobacco products are common. Active 
enforcement of age-at-sale polities by public officials 
and community members appears necessary to pre¬ 
vent minors' access to tobacco. 

6. Econometric and other studies indicate that increases 
in the real price of cigarettes significantly reduce 
cigarette smoking; young people are at least as re¬ 
sponsive as adults to such price changes. Maintain¬ 
ing higher real prices of cigarettes depends on further 
tax increases to offset the effects of inflation. 
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infer that the risk of smoking-related cancer for sites other 
than the lungs would increase, at a given adult age, 
in inverse proportion to the age an adolescent begins 
smoking. 

Recent studies indicate that earlier onset of 
cigarette smoking is also associated with heavier smok¬ 
ing (Taioli and Wynder 1991; Escobedo et al. 1993). 


Heavier smokers are not only more likely to experience 
tobacco-related health problems, they are the least likely 
to quit smoking (Hail and Terezhalmy 1984; USDHHS 
1989). Early use of cigarettes thus appears to influence 
intensity' as well as duration of use and increases the 
potential for long-term health consequences. 


fcotine Addiction in Adolescence 
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• *. Drug addiction is most widely used to 

label various medical and so jSaal disorders related to the 
^jgjpulsive ingestion o fejSSythp active chemicals. The 
primary criteria for drugld e j?e riclence are that the behav- 
M highly controUed br convulsive, the chemical is 
pii^rhrr mood-alterite|^^^sychoactive effects are 
a ^^ al elements of the dfugsactivity, and the drug itself 
Tuyyhe demonstrated of reinforcing behavior 

fflilie 4). The America nPsychi atric Association (APA) 
T|lff dentified two medi JmBioiders that pertain to nico- 
4fffs^addiction: nicotine dependence and nicotine 
^W^drawal (APA 1987). 

| L; Nicotine dependence is classified as a psychoactive 
^supltance-use disorder characterized by "a cluster of 
^roghitive, behavioral, and physiologic symptoms that 
that the person has impaired control of 
psychoactive substance use and continues use of the 
substance despite adverse consequences" (APA 1987, 
p. 166). In the case of nicotine, the most common form of 
use is cigarette smoking, in part because the rapid ab¬ 
sorption of nicotine through the processes of smoking 
"leads to a more intensive habit pattern that is more, 
difficult to give up" than other forms of use (APA 1987, 
p. 181). Nicotine dependence also occurs through other 
routes of delivery, including smokeless tobacco and 
nicotine gum. 
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Nicotine withdrawal, an organic mental disorder 
induced by the removal of psychoactive substance, is 
described as "a characteristic withdrawal syndrome due 
to the abrupt cessation of or reduction in the use of 
nicotine-containing substances (eg., cigarettes, rigare and 
pipes, chewing tobacco, or nicotine gum) that has been at 
least moderate in duration and amount. The syndrome 
indudes craving for nicotine; irritability, frustration, or 
anger anxiety; difficulty concentrating; restlessness; de¬ 
creased heart rate; and increased appetite or weight gain" 
CAPA 1987, p. 150). 

Physiol dependence refers to the condition in which 
withdrawal symptoms have been observed. Physical 
dependence can complicate the process of achieving and 


Table 4. Criteria for drug dependence 


Primary criteria 

Highly controlled or compulsive use 
Psychoactive effects 
Drug-reinforced behavior 

Additional criteria 

Addictive behavior often involves the following: 
Stereotypic patterns of use 
Use despite harmful effects 
Relapse following abstinence 
Recurrent drug cravings 

Dependence-producing drugs often manifest the 
following: 

Tolerance 

Physical dependence 

Pleasant (euphoric) effects 


Source: Adapted from USDHHS (1988). 
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maintaining drug abstinence, and the symptoms can be 
so unpleasant as to precipitate relapse (Jaffe 1985; 
USDHHS1988). In surveys by the National Institute on 
Drug Abuse (NIDA), withdrawal and inability to main¬ 
tain abstinence are commonly attributed to cigarette smok¬ 
ing and heroin use (USDHHS 1988). The majority of 
people monitored who regularly use other addictive 
; (including cocaine and marijuana) report that they 
ire not experienced withdrawal, even though many of 
th£$ig|[M$f’le feel dependent and have been unable to 
atMnabstineriee (USDHHS 1988). 

of Nicotine Addiction 

cco-delivered nicotine can be highly addic- 
year, nearly 20 m otion p eople try to quit 
the United StatespPtfriHS 1990), but only 
t have long-term success (Pierce et al. 
!rs for Disease Conlrolfna^’revenfion JCDCJ, 
molting and Heal t%^||^lished data). Even 
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/oungimqkei 
ancea^raependence, increase the amount they smoke, 
and j^^nable to abstain fropMSi&fine. These findings 
suggp^gfe t the addictive pro daaesjn^ dolescents are fun- 
‘ ' the same as those wraplnn adults (USDHHS 
ngfidd, Clayton, p yafttfli O). 

SFeral studies have fotmdnicOtine to be asaddic- 
oin, cocaine, or alcohol (Henningfield, Clayton, 
3; Henningfield, Cohen, Slade 1991; Kozlowski 
}). Moreover, because the typical pattern of 
‘ entails daily and repea ted d oses of nicotine, 
(.more common among all users than is true 
ig use, which tends to occur on a far less 
frequent basis (USDHHS 1988). For example, only about 
10 to 15 percent of current alcohol drinkers are consid¬ 
ered problem drinkers, but approximately 85 to 90 per¬ 
cent of cigarette smokers smoke at least five cigarettes 
every day (Henningfield, Cohen, Slade 1991; Evans et 
-aL 1992; Henningfield 1992b; Kozlowski et al. 1993). 
Only 2 to 3 percent of smokers (or about 7 to 10 percent 
of those who try quitting) stop smoking for one year 


(CDC 19?3a), and most daily smokers report that they 
feel dependent on smoking and have experienced with¬ 
drawal symptoms (USDHHS 198B; Henningfield, 
Clayton, Pollin 1990). 

Chemistry and Addiction Potential 

Many behaviors that become regular, habitual, and 
hard to give up involve the ingestion of a substance. 
What sets drug addictions apart from less harmful habits 
is that the ingested substance releases a psychoactive 
drug with the demonstrated potential to addict. Several 
thousand chemicals are present in cigarette smoke. Some 
may conceivably modulate nicotine's addictive effects, 
but the fact that different forms of nicotine delivery can 
be substituted for. one another (eg., nicotine gum or 
transdermal patch in place of cigarettes) suggests that 
nicotine is critical in the addiction process (Henningfield 
1984; Benowitz 1988; USDHHS 1988; Russell 1990). 

Nicotine is a naturally occurring alkaloid present in 
varying concentrations in different strains of tobacco. Most 
cigarettes sold in the United States contain about 8 to 9 
milligrams of nicotine, of which the smoker typically in¬ 
gests 1 to 2 milligrams per cigarette (Benowitz et al 1983; 
USDHHS 1988). Nicotine is both a lipid- and water- 
soluble molecule that can be rapidly absorbed in a mildly 
alkaline environment through the skin or the lining of the 
mouth and nose. Because of the massive area for absorp¬ 
tion in the alveoli of the lungs, nicotine inhaled deeply is 
almost immediately extracted from the smoke into the 
pulmonary vans; this sudden spike or bolus of nicotine is 
delivered to the brain, via arterial circulation, in approxi¬ 
mately 10 seconds (USDHHS 1983). In contrast, although 
smokeless tobacco has much higher levels of nicotine than 
cigarettes, the delivery of the drug is much more gradual; 
the effect peaks within approximately 20 minutes of use 
(Benowitz et al. 1988). The peak for nicotine replacement 
medications is even slower—30 minutes or longer for 
nicotine gum (Benowitz et al. 1988), several hours for the 
four commercially available transdermal patch systems 
(Palmer, Bucklet, Faulds 1992). In fact, because of the 
efficiency of the pulmonary route in extracting nicotine 
from inhaled tobacco smoke, nicotine may be 10 times 
more concentrated in arterial blood than in simultaneously 
sampled venous blood; these levels are much higher than 
those produced by nicotine replacement medications 
(Henningfield, London, Benowitz 1990). 

As vehicles for nicotine delivery, tobacco products 
are convenient to use, and they provide the experienced 
user with a means of regulating dose level. Such control 
does not, however, protect the user against drug depen¬ 
dency, since tobacco products appear to deliver the opti¬ 
mal addiction potential (or abuse liability) of nicotine. 
Chemicals can be tested for their addiction potential to 

•aasr 
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Table 4. Percentage of young people who currently smoke cigarettes (within the past 30 days), by gender, 
raoe/Hiapanic origin, age/grade, and region. Teenage Attitudes and Practices Survey (TAPS), 
National Household Surveys on Drug Abuse (NHSDA), Monitoring the Future Project (MTFP), 
Youth Risk Behavior Survey (YKBS), United States, 1989,1991,1992 _ 


Characteristic 




«nic origin 
on-Hispanic 


n-Hispanic 


Female 

lfMd&vears 

iJSl» ears 


1st 

Central 


1989 

TAPS* 






1991 

NHSDA* 


1992 

MTFP 11 

1991 

YRBS* 

27.8 

27.5 

29.2 

27.6 

26.1 

27.3 

31.8 

30.9 

32.1 

30.2 

31.5 

31.7 

8.2 

12.6 

10.6 

14.1 

5.8 

113 

NA 1 

25.3 


27.8 


22.9 

15.5 



23.2 

21.5 

25.2 


31.6 

27.8 

30.6 


Sour j<aZi 989 TAPS: Centers ^IfliliBse Control and Prevention (CDC), Office on Smoking and Health (OSH) (unpublished 
data* NHSDA: CDC, OSHtunpublished data); 1992 MTFP: Johnston, O'Malley. Bachman (in press); Institute for 
SotiaH?li|arch, University of Michigan (unpublished data); 1991 YRBS: CDC (1992c); CDC, Division of Adolescent and 
SchoolUnlth (unpublished data). 

*19B 4fjrAPS aged 12-18 years. Based on responses to the questions, “Have you ever smoked a cigarette?" and "Think about 
the alrea days. On how many of these days did you smoke?" 

, 199)|(^$pA, aged 12-18 years. Based on response to the question, "When was the most recent time you smoked a 

ciga^BBiS^ 

*1992 MTFP survey. Based on response to the question, "How frequently have you smoked cigarettes during the last 30 
days?" 

‘With the exception of data for 8th- and lOth-grade students, all other data points for the MTFP survey reflect estimates for 
high school seniors. 

*1991 YRBS, grades 9-12. Based on response to the question, "During the past 30 days, on how many days did you smoke 
cigarettes?" 

‘NA = Not available. 
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Conclusions 


1. Tobacco use primarily begins in early adolescence, 
typically by age 16; almost all first use occurs before 
the time of high school graduation. 

prevalence among adolescents declined 
'in the 1970s, but the decline slowed signifi- 
in the 1960s. At least 3.1 million adolescents 
rcent of 17- and 18-year-olds are current 


3. 



:h current smokin' 
lescents began exi 
id-tolate-1970s, 
oke. Males are 
les to use smok< 


prevalence among fe¬ 
lt among males 
i are now equally 
intly more likely 
jcco. Nationally, 



mm3 

1 i 




4. 


5. 


Surgeon Genera/ 's Report 


white adolescents are more likely to use all forms of 
tobacco than are blacks and Hispanics. The decline 
in the prevalence of cigarette smoking among black 
adolescents is noteworthy. 


Many adolescent smokers are addicted to cigarettes; 
these young smokers report withdrawal symptoms 
similar to those reported by adults. 


Tobacco use in adolescence is associated with a range 
of health-compromising behaviors, including being 
involved in fights, carrying weapons, engaging in 
higher-risk sexual behavior, and using alcohol and 
other drugs. 
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Preventing Tobacco Use Among Young People 


The Role of Advertising and Promotion in the 
Marketing of Tobacco Products 


Introduction 

IBbsinfesses use advertising and promotion to influ¬ 
ence the marketplace—to prepare a place for their prod¬ 
uct by§K§nilmg how it meets an existing or newly 
ported nepd of the consumer. In the following discus- 
" sctics for the tobacco-product marketplace, 
;ing'' refers to company-funded advertisements 
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promotion" ini 
activity (e.g. 
pons, premii 
tertainment spo: 
eral role of ad 
tion and to 

liefs (Kotler 1991). The informal 
i be either factual {4 
iggestive (e.g., i 
i a pr aduMBi or < 

, set 

r adve rtising is < 
st of the dufalm of ^ 
immuni cation—at t 
Uy misleading im| 
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s, to bring new i 
|ketplace (Ray 19 
/ertising that demij 
■ p pfegfejfen satisfy a custor 
psyc^okpcal, that is currentl| 

* - J ” ;also can be brought into a product market- 
sing that causes them to feel a previously 
Tedged need fora particular product. Primary 
|be increased through generic category ad- 
i as trade association advertising for com- 
: or beef). The advertising of a specific 
•times both promote that brand and in¬ 
crease demand for an overall product category; for ex¬ 
ample, advertising for a particular computer can promote 
computers in general for first-time buyers. * 

Advertising also can be used to create selective (or 
secondary) demand—that is, to convince consumers to 
switch from one specific brand of product to another 
(McCarthy and Perreault 1984). Creating selective de¬ 
mand calls for advertising that demonstrates a brand's 






dcasts, magazines, 
nsit advertis- 
company-sup- 
il promotions, 
[-purchase dis- 


commumcate 
itudes and be- 
v ertising com- 
iuct ingredients 
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superior performance, price, or value. Alternatively, 
advertising can create selective demand by projecting 
that a brand has a more desirable image than its competi¬ 
tors (such as Avis Rent A Car's well-known slogan, 
"We're number two... but we try harder"). 

Consumers overestimate the effect of advertising 
on overall market factors, but underestimate its effect on 
them personally (Bauer and Greyser 1968). Thus, con¬ 
sumers may criticize advertising as being dishonest and 
manipulative, but they are unlikely to be able to provide 
examples of purchases they have made because of what 
they would consider advertising dishonesty or manipu¬ 
lation. In fact, they are unlikely to be able to identify any 
purchases they have made because of advertising. For 
most products, the role of advertising is to create in the 
consumer a structure of attitudes and beliefs about a 
product that will facilitate its purchase when the con¬ 
sumer is stimulated by a behavioral prod (Ray 1982). 
That prod can come from the social environment (for 
example, from another consumer's recommending the 
product), from a retailer, or from a promotional incen¬ 
tive, such as a coupon or a free sample. 

The actual purchase of a product or service in a 
marketplace thus is often achieved by marketers' use of a 
specific promotion (Popper 1986; Davis and Jason 1988). 
Such activities are used to build on consumers' attitudi- 
nal predispositions and lead consumers to act Promo¬ 
tion, in fact, is the fastest-growing category of all product 
marketing activity (Kotler 1991). This growth, is partly a 
response to the proliferation of advertising as well as to 
the limited direct effect that advertising has been found 
to have on people’s actions. Over the past few decades, 
the superabundance of advertising messages has made it 
increasingly difficult for a given ad to rise above the 
clutter of competing messages both in its own product 
category and in the plethora of advertisements in gen¬ 
eral. This competition is particularly true for products 
with well-established images and reputations. Thus, 
profit return of even a successful advertising expendi¬ 
ture may eventually diminish. Accordingly, the best 
sales returns for most industries result from effective 
advertising and promotion working in concert. 

Promotional activities can take many forms. Pro¬ 
motional expenditures can stimulate retailers to place 
and display products in ways that will maximize the 
opportunity for purchase (e.g v supplying retailers with 
point-of-purchase displays to locate products at 
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checkout stands). Coupons reduce the price a consumer 
pays for products and thereby reduce the consumer's 
cost-sensitivity, which may be a substantial barrier to 
making a purchase (McCarthy and Perreault 1993). Pre¬ 
miums (e.g., including a cigarette lighter in the purchase 
price or even within the actual packaging of a box or 
carton of cigarettes) reduce cost-sensitivity by increasing 

S iting to increase) the value of a purchase. Free 
do away with cost-sensitivity altogether and 
ive consumers an opportunity to try something 
pper I£86; Davis and Jason 1988). Promotional 
such as these are more likely than advertising 
lead consumers to purchase a product more than 
| pattern sought by all manufacturers. 
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and promotional ex- 
2 percent of the revenue 
in the United States. 

itures wane for 
steadily increased to 
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eral Trade Commis- 
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ling and a 7 percent 
\o their lowest level (in 
on broadcast adver- 
1971 and the tobacco 
tion on print media. 



f it 1990 dollars) sin 
pHBSjplame into effect in Jam 
focused adverbs: 

1 1990, expenditures for outdoor advertising and 
sters for cigarettes were at an all-time high of 
million (see Table 3). The largest category of riga- 
nmofcion that year was that of coupon use and 
lue-added promotions, which at SI 2 billion rep- 
nearly 30 percent of all cigarette advertising and 
notiohal expenditures. The cigarette companies spent 
just over SI billion on promotional allowances, which 
included the money that cigarette companies paid to 
retailers for shelf space (slotting allowances), cooperative 
advertising allowances, and trade (wholesaler) allow¬ 
ances. Cigarette companies spent over £300 million on 
point-of-purchase materials in 1990. These expenditures 
for displays were roughly equivalent (within 10 per¬ 
cent) to cigarette company expenditures on magazine 



advertising. The substantial increases in retail-oriented 
expenditures reflect an aggressive dgarette marketplace 
in which companies vie for larger shares of decreasing 
numbers of dgarette smokers. 

In 1990, the dgarette companies also expended 
over $125 million on public entertainment (induding 
sponsorship of sporting events and concerts). Total ad¬ 
vertising and promotional expenditures for cigarettes 
induded over $108 million for sports and sporting events 
alone. The dgarette companies reported no expendi¬ 
tures in 1990 for endorsements or testimonials or for 
having their brand names or tobacco products appear in 
any motion picture or television shows (FTC 1992). In 
contrast, movies in the 1980s were sometimes used to 
promote specific brands of cigarettes and other products 
(Magnus 1985). 

Cigarettes continue to be one of the most heavily 
advertised products in print media (Centers for Disease 
Control [CDC] 1990). In 1988, cigarettes ranked first 
among products advertised in outdoor media, second in 
magazines, and sixth in newspapers. When advertising 
expenditures for these three print media are combined, 
cigarettes were the second most heavily advertised prod¬ 
uct after passenger cars (CDC 1990). These expenditures 
for dgarette advertising represent a drop, however, from 
the total advertising expenditures in these media in 1985 
and are consistent with the dgarette industry's shift in 
emphasis to promotional activities. 

One of the indirect consequences of advertising 
and promotional spending is that the media, reluctant to 
jeopardize the income that accompanies dgarette adver¬ 
tising, axe inhibited in their coverage of the health risks of 
smoking. Warner, Goldenhar, and McLaughlin (1992) 
examined 99 magazines published in the United States 
from 1959 through 1969 and from 1973 through 1986 to 
assess the probability that the number of articles a maga¬ 
zine published on foe health consequences of smoking 
would reflect whether they carried dgarette advertise¬ 
ments and what proportion of their revenues were de¬ 
rived from dgarette advertisements. Magazines that did 
not carry dgarette advertisements were more than 40 
percent more likely to cover the health consequences of 
smoking than were magazines that carried such adver¬ 
tising. For women's magazines, the likelihood increased 
to 230 percent; a 1 percent increase in foe share of adver¬ 
tising revenue derived from dgarette advertisements 
was found to decrease by nearly 2 percent the probability 
of these magazines' carrying artides on foe risks of smok¬ 
ing. Numerous other studies and reports on this aspect 
of dgarette advertising were discussed in the 1989 Sur¬ 
geon General's report on smoking and health (US. De¬ 
partment of Health and Human Services [USDHHS] 
1989) and reinforce foe general condusion that despite 
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Preventing Tobacco Use Among Young People 


Table 1. Domestic cigarette advertising and promotional expenditures, 1963-1990 


Total 

advertising* 

dollars 

Year (in millions) 



1989 868.3 

1990 835-2 


Total 

promotional* 
dollars 
(in millions) 

Total 

advertising and 
promotional 
dollars 
(in millions) 

13.2 

2493 

14.6 

2613 

14.7 

263.0 

17.9 

2973 

203 

311.9 

21.6 

310.7 

13.4 

305.9 

64.4 

361.0 

27.0 

251.6 

22.9 

257.6 

153 

2473 

31.1 

306.8 

160.4 

4913 

213.2 

639.1 

273.6 

779.5 

331.9 

875.0 

400.6 

1,083.4 

452.2 

1342.3 

648.3 

1347.7 

870.6 

1,793.8 

990.0 

1,900.8 

14)65.0 

2,095.2 

1344.4 

2,476.4 

1386.0 

2382.4 

1,8613 

2380.5 

2,450.4 

3274.9 

2,748.7 

3,617.0 

3,156.9 

3,992.0 


Advertising as 
percentage 
of total dollars 

91.7 

92.2 

92.1 
91.7 

91.6 

91.1 

92.7 

82.1 

87.6 
88.0 
893 

86.9 
673 

66.6 

64.9 

62.1 
63.0 

63.6 

58.1 
513 

47.9 

44.4 

37.6 

33.4 

27.9 

25.2 
24.0 

20.9 


Source: Federal Trade Commission (1992). 

'Includes print advertising in newspapers, magazines, billboards, and public transit and (until ban effective January 1,1971) 
on television and radio- 

’Includes promotional allowances, sampling distributions, specialty item distribution, public entertainment, direct mail, 
endorsements, testimonials, coupons, audio-visual, and retail value-added, point-of-sale advertising, except for 1963-1974 
and 1971-1974; for 1963-1969 and 1971-1974, only direct mail expenditures are included (“others" category not included). 
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Table 2. Domestic cigarette sales and per capita consumption, 1963-1990 


Total 

advertising and 



'1975 

Cm§-$ 

. ^SS83»^ 



g8aBBgafl& 2 

Hl_3 

«r 





Total number of 
cigarettes sold 
(in billions) 


s29 ^w 

525 |^^ 




Cigarette 
consumption 
(per capita) 

Cigarette sales 
revenue 
(in millions) 

promotional 
dollars 
(in millions) 

4,286 

NA‘ 

2493 

4,143 

NA 

261.3 

4,196 

NA 

263.0 

4,197 

NA 

2973 

4,175 

NA 

311.9 

4,145 

. NA 

310.7 

3,986 

NA 

305.9 

3,969 

NA 

361.0 

3,982 

NA 

251.6 

4,018 

NA 

257,6 

4,112 

NA. 

2473 

4,110 

NA 

306.8 

4,095 

NA 

4913 

4,068 

NA 

639.1 

44315 

15394 

7793 

3,965 

16356 

875.0 

3,937 

17368 

1383.4 

3,858 

19,035 

13423 

3,818 

20322 

1347.7 

3,733 

22,093 

1,793.8 

3313 

25,724 

1,900.8 

3,497 

27370 

2,095.2 

3,400 

28,918 

2,476.4 

3,288 

30393 

2382.4 

3,190 

32,145 

23803 

3,073 

33,042 

3374.9 

2,846 

37,048 

3,617.0 

2329 

39,616 

3,992.1 


Sources: Federal Trade Commission 
*N A « Not available. 


(1992); U.5. Department of Commerce (1992a, b). 
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Preventing Tobacco Uae Among Young People 


decades of awareness of the dangers of tobacco use, 
media managers are reluctant to turn away the rev¬ 
enue enjoyed from cigarette advertising (Kessler 1989; 
Tye 1990). 

Smokeless Tobacco Advertising and 

Promotional Expenditures 

^n 19^5, a report of the Advisory Committee to the 
Surgeon General concluded that use of smokeless to- 
bacc^Hflpesents a -significant health risk, is not a safe 
sub fShitefo r cigarette smoking, can cause oral cancers, 
ynHpgpilad to nicotine addiction and dependence 
(US&HHS19B6). In the same year. Congress passed the 
Codiife&insive Smokeless Tobacco Health Education 


Act teME A) of 1986 (Public! 

reqfuidmt (1) the public b|i\ 
darapililltookeless tobacco use, 
ad vertisintfgfend packaging ir>4ud 
ing fffrel^ except on outdoorffjH 
beajaja^rie of the three wam ^ 
less^olalfb advertising be rtgtr 
television- The CSTHEA also irf! 
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tobacd^by 1^93, all 50 sta tes arid" 
biai ha^jpU^ed sudi|ipiiation|B2 

** The 

H ence both that 

h and that increasl 
y perceived smotei 

dgarette smokirjfn 
less tobacco haflTS 
ind 1985 (USD HH 
jnds) of smokefili 
•ugh 1986, amoi^l 
foUf^ppIhree years (Table 4, 
sump^j^glf smokeless tobaccs^f 
Statesifi^retumed to its 1985 lei 


*9-252). The act 
sd of any health 
nokeless tobacco 
ee rotated wam- 
ds, which could 
;), and (3) smoke- 
from radio and 
;ed legislation to 
chase smokeless 
district of Colum- 
ffice on Smoking 


Jteport to the Sur- 
%ere responses to 
g| tobacco use com- 
numbers of Ameri- 
tobacco as a safe 
tial US. consump- 
S|sed substantially 
$6). Although the 
Sacco sold declined 
gifeased during the 
J991, annual con- 
wets in the United 


sump^jgif smokeless tobacqPjwwwScts in the United 
S tales JfiBSkre turned to its 1985' level of over 120 million 
poundj^prC 1993). 

®ie increases in the use of smokeless tobacco from 
the 1<$88%> the mid-1980s can be attributed to more 
aggrea|££t|narketing by the smokeless tobacco industry, 
new st v.pkaks s tobacco products, the teaming of smoke¬ 
less tobaccowith well-known sports and entertainment 
.personalities, the increased accessibility of smokeless to¬ 
bacco products, and a growing market of young males 
(Christen 1980; Glover, Christen, Henderson 1981; 
U5DHHS 1992a, b; see "Environmental Factors in the 
Initiation of Smokeless Tobacco Use" in Chapter 4). One 
of the primary aims of advertising and promotional ac¬ 
tivities during the past two decades was to attract people 


to try smokeless tobacco (Glover, Christen, Henderson 
1981; Tye, Warner, Glantz 1987). The strategy was evi¬ 
dently a success. In 1970, men over the age of 55 (pre¬ 
sumably longtime users) were the heaviest users of moist 
snuff; by 1985, the usage rate was two times higher 
among males aged 16 through 19 than among older men 

(USDHHS 1992b). 

In 1991, the United States Tobacco Company, one 
of five major tobacco companies that produce smokeless 
tobacco products in the United States, produced 87 per¬ 
cent of the moist snuff consumed (USDHHS 1992b). The 
company's most popular products, Copenhagen and 
Skoal, were also the most popular among adolescent 
users. Advertisements for these products have stressed 
that smokeless tobacco is easy to use, that it is convenient 
"in places where you can't light up," and that “a pinch is 
all it takes." By providing explicit instructions for use 
(sometimes delivered by well-known professional ath¬ 
letes) and by suggesting that the product could be used 
without adult detection, smokeless tobacco advertise¬ 
ments have appeared to target male adolescents (Chris¬ 
ten 1980; USDHHS 1992b). 

_ Promotional activities for smokeless tobacco have 
gained increasing importance since the CSTHEA of 1986, 
in part because' radio and television advertising were 
banned by the act. Advertising and promotional expen¬ 
ditures for smokeless tobacco decreased each year from 
1985 through 1987, then-increased yearly from 1988 
through 1991, along with yearly smokeless tobacco sales 
figures (Table 4). Of these expenditures, public enter¬ 
tainment sponsorship was the largest single advertising 
and promotional spending category from 1986 through 
1990; over S21 million was allocated in 1991 (FTC 1993). 
In 1991, expenditures to provide consumers with cents- 
off coupons and retail value-added promotions, such as 
buy-one-get-one-free offers or specialty advertising gifts 
given at points of sale, became the largest spending 
category (over S23 million allocated). Public entertain¬ 
ment sponsorship and specialty advertising gifts appear 
to particularly appeal to male adolescents, even if the 
smokeless tobacco industry does not explicitly target 
teens (USDHHS 1992b). 

Of particular note is the use of product sampling of 
smokeless tobacco products. In 1978, the United States 
Tobacco Company ran advertisements in Sports Illus¬ 
trated for free samples of fruit-flavored, low-nicotine snuff 
products for beginners CTye, Warner, Glantz 1987); the 
samples were accompanied by instructions on how to 
use smokeless tobacco. Currently, the smokeless tobacco 

industry's voluntary code on sampling prohibits sam¬ 
pling to those under 18 years old (Davis and Jason 1988); 
this restriction nonetheless permits the marketing of 
smokeless tobacco on college campuses. 
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Table 3. Domestic cigarette advertising and promotional expenditures,' 1986-1990 


Expenditures 


1986 

(in thousands) 


% of total 


1987 

(in thousands) 


% of total 




7v wiSp 9 ' 6 * 9 
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12.3 




269,77^1,...' 

10.5 
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1.5 

35,822 
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26.4 
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7.9 


187,931 
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27.2 
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15.2 

2.8 

?’• * .• 
v’; “*•!’ 

7.3 


fM— • 




■: 1*3 

•35>L 




100.0 


2,580,504 


100.0 





urce: Federal TradeCo? 
US. dollars. 


lion (1992). 


penditures for audiovisuals are included in the "all others" category to avoid disclosure of individual company data. 
:ause of rounding, sums of percentages may not equal 100. 


History of Cigarette Advertising to the Young 


Ads Targeting Women 

In the first quarter of the twentieth century, ciga¬ 
rette firms demonstrated their ability to target and de¬ 
velop specific market segments. In the 1920s, cigarette 
smokers were predominately males, but the industry 
recognized females as a large and potentially lucrative 
market segment open to development Encouraging the 


growth of smoking among women was an explicit goaa 
of industry leaders and the focus of both advertising an<| 
major public relations efforts. The American Toba 
Company hired advertising expert A. D. Lasker of Lon 
& Thomas to work on Lucky Strike advertising. Pre 
ously, Lasker had successfully handled the delicate prol 
lem of ad vertisingsanitary products (Le., the Kotex brani 
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32. 
10.8 
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1989 

(in thousands) 

% of total 

1990 

(in thousands) 

% of total 

76,993 

2.1 

71,174 

1.8 

380,393 

10.5 

328,143 

8.2 

358,583 

9.9 

375527 

9.4 

52,294 

1.4 

60349 

15 

241,809 

6.7 

303555 

7.6 

999343 

27.6 

1521,427 

25.6 

57,771 


100593 

~ .25 

262,432 

73 
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to His cigarette campaign began in the 1920s 

with aiPfcivertismg budget of £400,000. which grew to 
$19 pillio n by 1931. This budget supported a print 
advghpirlig campaign that featured women and associ¬ 
ated |||l|tttes with the attribute of bodily slimness. The 
prmj yira ii ^ iing idea was that smoking was an aid to diet 
behavior and weight control—a notion explicitly com¬ 
municated by the slogan, "Reach for a Lucky Instead of a 
Sweet" (Gunther 1960). 

The American Tobacco Company viewed the 
prospect of reaching the potential female market as 
"opening a new gold mine right in our front yard" 
(Bemays 1965, p. 383). Through Edward Bemays, 
perhaps the nation's most famous public relations con¬ 
sultant, the American Tobacco Company hired A. A. 


Brill, a psychoanalyst who advised the company to 
promote cigarettes as "symbols of freedom" (Bemays 
1965, p. 386). Bemays then organized women to smoke 
in public in the 1929 New York Easter Parade (Schudson 
1984) and to carry placards identifying their cigarettes 
as "torches of liberty" (Bemays 1965, p. 197). Photos 
and articles were distributed to small-town newspa¬ 
pers across the nation (Schudson 1984). Bemays called 
this public relations activity "the engineering of con¬ 
sent" (Bemays 1965, p. 390). 

Advertising for other firms and brands also in¬ 
creasingly featured women and aimed advertising at 
women. In 1926, the Chesterfield brand of Liggett & 
Myers displayed a young woman saying, "Blow Some 
My Way" (Howe 1984). This ad precipitated public 
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Table 4. Smokeless tobacco gig and advertising expenditures, MBS -1991 




iMSefrage al the attempt 
yet prompted the enw 
^cigarette marketers (V^ 
jJgfempaigns targeted p 
^Jdo3ywoodjgK»tie sta; 

HBi WOn * 

there (fSrrabther'J 
Ernster f&SSWjome a 
pW^i|yed cigarette smote 
example, a Lorillan 
4 ® running on the beach i 
SM A Gold for young u£ 


Federal Trade 


Total pounds sold 


121,449,115 
118,778334 
116340381 
114,435333 
116,437390 
117,415326 
0,110.686 


ion (1993). 


Revenues 
(U.S. $) 


730,618,970 

797,777385 

852,717347 

901,654382 

981,637304 

1391,170301 

1337,961,670 


Advertising and 
promotion expenditures 
(U.S.S) 


80,068,229 
76,676,706 
67,777,044 
68323,671 
81300,611 
90,101355 
104,004,042 


S ourege women to smoke, 
emulation of many other 
8 ). Later, various cigarette 
tured women, including 
ners of the Miss America 
eroic World War Q roles, 
fey), and brides (Howe 1984; 
jgM campaigns explicitly por- 
; as a ppropriate for the young. 
«i$padgn that showed a woman 
qfegaged viewers to "Light an 


CAs Targeting YotuiglVple 
|Mm| From the time otag^iiest marketing campaigns, 
^pvrents, educators, arKymUcy makers worried about the 
^gggposure—intentionalwp^^t was inevitable—of young 
pfcple to cigarette adfewgJbinfr- These concerns were not 
jSgusplaced. For example/one variant of the American 
"Tobacco Company's campaign for Lucky Strike in the 
*T920s depicted a young woman and a very young man 
^breaking the chains of the past" to reach for opportunity 
S d an open pack of cigarettes (Anderson 1929). In 1929, 
"JjSepate proponent of amendments to the Pure Food and 
*xm% Act declared, "Not since the days when the vendor 
of harmful nostrums was swept from our streets, has this 
country witnessed such an orgy of buncombe, quackery 
and downright falsehood and fraud as now marks the 
current campaign promoted by certain cigarette manu¬ 
facturers to create a vast woman and child market" 
(Schudson 1984, pp. 194-5). 

Such protests had little effect on the tobacco 
industry's marketing plans. Despite the increased over¬ 
all number of smokers in the 1920s, 1930s, and 1940s, 
. the industry considered it strategically important to 


continue efforts to recruit more young consumers. In 
1950, for example, a tobacco industry trade journal re¬ 
ported the following industry perception; "A massive 
potential market still exists among women and younj 
adults, cigarette industry leaders agreed, acknowledging 
that recruitment of these millions of prospective smoker 
comprises the major objective for the immediate futun 
and on a long term basis as well" (United States Tobaca 
Journal IL/S7711950b, p. 1). And ata 1955press c onf ere n o 
announcing redesigned brand packaging, the presides 
of the Philip Morris Companies made it dear that appeal 
ing to the young was a deliberate, strategic focus for th 
company. "We wanted a new, bright package that wouk 
appeal to a younger market" (Tide 1955, p. 31). Th 
company's ad director was even more explicit "Our ad 
are now aimed at young people and emphasize gentle 
ness" (i.e., ease of smoking) (Tide1955, p. 31). Afewyeai 
later, Philip Morris launched a comic strip campaig 
featuring a "handsome, rough and ready" adventui 
hero, "Duke Handy." The comic strip was placed in th. 
Sunday color comic sections of 40 newspapers man. 
bona! network. Behind this comic strip was a "heav 
promotional campaign" that induded "stories and ads > 
major newspapers on the schedule, Duke Handy can 
paign buttons, truck posters, newspaper display card 
newsboy competitions and supportingpublidty and pr 
motional activities" (LfSTJ 1958a, p. 7). 

These youth-oriented marketing strategies pr 
vailed even in the face of increasing reports from sae 
tists warning of the health risks of smoking. In 19f 
Fortune magazine observed that "several recent studi 
show that teenagers have not been much impressed 1 
any anti-smoking campaigns" (Fortune 1963, p. 101). 
one of the studies discussed in this Fortune artic 
Gilbert Research, a firm specializing in research on t 
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habits and interests of young people, reported that 
estimates of smoking rates among adolescents aged 13 
through 19 had increased horn 25 percent in 1961 to 35 
percent in 1963. That study also found that 44 percent 
of graduating seniors smoked. The Fortune article 
linked this reported increase to advertising: "Cigarette 
ads often portray and seem to be pitched directly at 
younjfpeojHe" (p.120). 

PromiiilS?Through Radio and Television 

jESearett e sellers were among the most enthusiastic 
pioneiPiPfhe use of radio network broadcasting for 
coast^o-coastf advertising. By 1930, the American To- 


pionqa 
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bacccJi 

RJ.RjHr 

1931)? 

bramjti 

shows, 

KolleM 

long*| 
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93liHMme 
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tskal Knowledge, ai 
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and ran into the 1950s on televisiPf^ppealec 
au diendCritiea tured. for examplfe tecjBtd ol Fi 
when h$wasl$unchmg his care^iCpn^l 9 6S 
Ur wasjH&show in w^^rod 

du« dMW|Mfe pstakei^tM^>otiorwS^fcring fre 
"Lucide'tor corr^tj^gjjpsmgSK^ek' j 
po pti mes, the promotion drlwrolilly s« 
entrite^^week (Hettinger and |iMI&8S 8). 

B^Wearly 1930s, R.J. Reyn old^ W as 


mson, Lorillard, and 
time (Dunlap 
Spany's Lucky Strike 
med&s and musical 
Vi ITht Kay Kayser 
merest-known and 
giuphows, The Lucky 
wfach started in 1928 
IliPPeakd to a young 
|sg|dol Frank Sinatra 
□pnll969). So popu- 
Blflg produceis intro- 
|ering free cartons of 
rh we ek's three most 
Areally seven million 


radio p 
the Cow 
endurir 
sic of Be 
field br 
the An 
1980P 
dgarett 
Willian 
The hei 
imagin' 
Review. 


ms that were popujla 
tsure Hour, The All SE 
net Caravan, which te 
Goodman (Tilley 19te 
f Liggett II MyeTS sag 
Sisters to replace p 
Shaw appeared fbr 
id Tommy Dorsey pj 


sponsoring 


youth, such as 
o Revue, and the 
i the swing mu- 
08, the Chester- 
lenn Miller and 
-uteman (Marin 
ard's Old Gold 
rd for Brown & 


William£ffig| Kool and Raleigh brands (Lewine 1970). 
The he^^eommerdal nature of these shows is hard to 
imagindby today's standard. A single hour of the Raleigh 
Review, pst^fexample, contained 70 promotional refer¬ 
ences tqJSttegh cigarettes (Fox 1984). 

h ariteLse search studies guided the selection of 
musical shows and styles that appealed to young people 
of various ages. For example, the market research files of 
the J. Walter Thompson Company, then advertising Old 
Golds for Lorillard, included the following market re¬ 
search studies for 1941 and 1942: Survey of Sales at 
Colleges, Survey of Dealers in 32 Colleges, Remembrance 
Check on "Apple" Campaign Among College Students, 
Report by Crossley on New York City Youth Interests in 
Radio Programs, and Radio Preferences Among Teenage 
Boys and Girls (Pollay 19B8). 


The successful use of radio led the dgarette indus¬ 
try to pioneer in television advertising. By 1950, more 
than seven hours per week were being sponsored by 
cigarette sellers. An editorial in that year's United States 
Tobacco Journal pronounced dgarette companies "the 
dominant factor in television advertising sponsorship"— 
evidence of the companies' faith that "it is an historically 
demonstrated certainty that the more people subjected to 
intelligent advertising, the more people will buy the 
product advertised" (USTJ 1950a, p. 4). By the early 
1960s, tobacco companies were spending the majority of 
their total promotional budget on television advertising 
(Advertising Age [AA] 1963m, n). Their trust in the 
efficacy of advertising in this medium led to record¬ 
setting promotional spending (AA 1963b, 19640, corre¬ 
sponding sales growth (AA 1963k), and increased profits 
(AA 1963p; USTJ 1963c). 

Promotion Through Schools 

Promotional activities sometimes advanced into 
the nation's schools. In 1948, Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Company provided high schools with free football pro¬ 
grams; a scorecard at the center of the program was in 
effect a two-page advertisement for Chesterfield ciga¬ 
rettes. Public complaints apparently led to the cancella¬ 
tion of this particular campaign, despite the fact that 
cigarette advertisers had previously supplied such pro¬ 
grams for football and other high school sports f Tide 
1948). In 1953, plastic-coated book covers featuring school 
logos on the front and dgarette ads on the back were 
being used to promote Old Gold cigarettes to students in 
most of the country's 1,800 colleges and in more than a 
third of its 25,000 high schools (AA 1953b). 

College students in particular held great marketing 
potential for the tobacco industry in the 1950s. As Philip 
Morris Public Relations Director James Bowling ex¬ 
plained: "Research and experience proved that the con¬ 
sumer, at this age and experience level, is more susceptible 
to change, has far-reaching influence value, and is apt to 
retain brand habits for a longer period of time than the 
average consumer reached in the general market There¬ 
fore, though the advertising cost per thousand in the 
college market is relatively high, the actual expenditure 
can be a great deal more efficient'' (Gilbert 1957, p. 184). 

In the 1950s, the American Tobacco Company tar¬ 
geted college students with its largest ever Lucky Strike 
campaign, which used college newspapers, campus ra¬ 
dio stations, football programs, and extensive campus 
sampling and tie-in promotions (AA 1953a). A research 
firm specializing in young people reported that cigarette 
firms were spending about 55 million per year on college 
promotions in the 1950s. It noted that most of these 
college students had started smoking at earlier ages, and 
that "continual exposure to advertising to adults through 
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the different media has its effects on young people" 
(Gilbert 1957, p. 183). 

Promotional efforts targeting college students were 
estimated by the President of the Student Marketing 
Institute to have doubled in the five years leading up to 
1962. During those years, promotional tactics for the 20 
| active on college campuses included free samples 
ited by student "representatives" paid by specific 
i companies. Brown & Williamson, for example, 
nployed 17 salesmen on college campuses (Neuberger 
Philip Morris paid 166 campus representatives 
-lonth to distribute free cigarettes. Philip Morris 
i a college contest offering record players in ex* 
for collected emply ^padca ges. In New York's 
t State College, A|g|p®Sf ta Delta (a sorority for 
1 education teachersm training) won several prizes 
ng packages sEocpolhg for 1,520,000 tiga- 
Jeubergerl964). <|^jj|jpytudents were awarded 
prizes in contests run 
Company (111 
counted for an estimati 
ig incomes of the 
[Advertising 






the Liggett & Myers 
Ggarettes ads ac- 
it of the national ad* 
;e newspapers in the 
eretaL 1963). 




unoi 

given financial 
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ly sponsoring 

(Ad 1963s). Ini 
baseball teams, 
sponsored six 
large audiences 
Phillip M< 
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(Pottay, Lee, 
ional Football Lea; 



another common means 
ifessional sports teams 
tobacco companies, 
ted with baseball, 
using athletes' testimo- 
olds sponsored eight 
erimn Tobacco Com- 
was also used to 
te cigarettes with 
,ch used athletes’ en- 
primarily to appeal to 
tney 1992), sponsored 
on CBS CAA 19631) and 


ague championship games on NBC CAA 1963s). 
> in 1963, the American Tobacco Company used New 
Giants star Frank Gifford in advertisements for 
Strikes (AA 1963g), Brown & Williamson spon- 
stball bowl games (AA 1963d), and Lorillard had 
I to sponsor the Olympic Games of 1964 and was 
already broadcasting previews (AA 1963u). 


Criticism of Advertising and Promotional 
Activities 

During these early years of the 1960s, there were 
criticisms of these successful selling efforts of the 
cigarette advertisers, just as there are currently. The 
criticisms were a reaction to the continued increase in 
cigarette sales among teens despite the growing and still 


newsworthy concern among scientists that smoking 
caused cancer. Much of this criticism and concern, how¬ 
ever, was muted in the public forum by the reluctance of 
the media to jeopardize its lucrative cigarette sponsor¬ 
ships (AA 1963a). On the other hand, some noncommer¬ 
cial media, like Reader's Digest, which does not accept 
income for advertising, questioned the propriety of me¬ 
dia industry behavior. Such questions were also raised 
in the publication, The Consumers Union Report on Smok¬ 
ing and the Public Interest (AA 1963r; Brecher et aL 1963). 
The Surgeon General's first report on smoking and health 
was imminent at this time and was anticipated with 
widespread disnmion of the legislative responses it might 
precipitate (AA 19631; Cohen 1963). Much of this talk 
focused on the industry's sponsorship of sports, on its 
use of athletes’ endorsements, and on advertising copy 
appealing to the young. 

Tobacco companies' targeting of youth was de¬ 
bated both inride and outside the advertising commu¬ 
nity. Fromwithin, a leading trade magazine for the 
advertising industry. Advertising Age (AA 1963b), and a 
leading advertising industry executive, John On Young 
of Young & Rubicam (AA 1964a), saw effective market¬ 
ing to the young as strategically important to maintain¬ 
ing foe industry's size and fostering further growth. 
Other industry spokespersons judged that the use of 
athletes was problematic, not only because it implied a 
healthfulness that was unwarranted, but also because it 
was a means of focusing on foe teenage market One 
. critic asserted that television commercials focused on 
teens "by means of allusions to athletic prowess, popu¬ 
larity, datability and sexual allure.... It is basically a 
narcotic dream with an inexcusable dosage of dishon¬ 
esty" (AA 1963e, p. 12). 

An editorial in Advertising Age counseled foe in¬ 
dustry to put less emphasis on youth and athletes in their 
ads CAA 1963h). The National Association of Broadcast¬ 
ers, working on foe development of a self-regulatory 
process, declared that "tobacco advertising having an 
especial appeal to minors, expressed or implied, should 
be avoided" (AA 1963o, p. 85). At the same time. Reader's 
Digest (1963) condensed an article from Changing Times 
magazine that died foe American Tobacco Company, 
R. J. Reynolds, and Lorillard as companies whose adver¬ 
tising and promotional activities were aimed explicitly at 
young people. The artide noted the on-campus efforts 
targeted at college students, foe hiring of students to 
distribute cigarette samples, and foe dominant presence 
of cigarette advertising in campus publications. "No¬ 
where in that bright wonderful world depicted in foe 
ads," foe artide observed, "is there any hint to young¬ 
sters that dgaretftejs might be harmful" (Changing Times 
1962, p. 35). The National Congress of Parents and 
■*«, Teachers (also known as foe National Parent Teacher 
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Association) coined the expression "smokewashing" to 
imply that children were being brainwashed by cigarette 
advertising t AA 1963q). 

The campaign that drew the most specific criti¬ 
cism for its advertising copy was the American T obacco 
Company's 1963 Lucky Strike slogan: "Luckies sepa¬ 
rate the men from the boys, but not from the girls" {AA 
1963c). The television sdiedule stipulated use of all 
networks and spot commercials on 500 stations in 
{UST) 1963b). A typical print ad showed a 
man looking longingly at an accomplished, ma- 
uch as a race car driver) who was enjoying a 
ile receiving recognition for a feat (such as a 
winning a race) and being admired by an 
oman. The Presidbnj jpf th e National Asso- 
roadcasters raUedgj||pKt|paign a "brazen, 
iliting of the concerJroTmillions of American 



ut their child re! 
ey well know 
a man" (AA V 
itoria) ccmdi 
is a too-dever, ti 
Ttising we can do wil 
ce of this cri 

lyall 




g the smoking 
boy wants to be 
Advertising Age 
the campaign by 
attempt.... This 
1963C, p. 20). 
ma jor firms in the 
ig in college me¬ 
ld newspapers, all 
with up to $1 million 
place, however, 
R.J. Reynolds's 
t half of its spot 
ions during after- 
panyi claimed it disoon- 
vem&ng Age noted the 
t cigarette firms 
ested "in picking 
okers" yet did not 
ung market" (AA 

stry executives mef1ffffff%ummer of 1963 to 
disctfUroptrictions on television advertising, using the 
Toba&Sfc^nstitute as a framework to avoid collusion 
. 1963v). One of the Tobacco Institute's sug- 
vas that programs "whose content is directed 
fy at youthful audiences should not be spon- 
Thus, good judgment in program con¬ 
tent, rather than arbitrary restriction of sponsorship to 
certain hours of the listening or viewing day, should be 
the determining factor" (AA 1963j, p. 1>, Although the 
Tobacco Institute took pains to note that it did not monitor 
or regulate the advertising of its members, the chief execu¬ 
tives of aD of the major firms, save Brown & Williamson, 
instantly endorsed the suggestions, indicating that they 
would display the necessary judgment and self-regula¬ 
tory restrain t. 


annually (AA 19«3p^|us a 
ottepw|-targeting prat* 
expeb^^re of nearly $15 
radiogspnunitxnent} on teen radi 
schoq^jgglirs, a practice the ^ 
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The suggestions of the Tobacco Insti tu te drew scom 
from Senator Maureen Neuberger, a leading Congres¬ 
sional critic of tobacco-marketing practices. The Senator 
felt that the suggestions and the entire self-regulatory 
process would prove to be an "exercise in futility" that 
was "motivated by a desire to head off government 
regulation" (AA 1963}, p. 8). Senator Warren Magnuson 
complained about sponsorship (for the Kent brand of 
cigarettes) of The Ed Suf/rtun Shorn for the Beatles’ Ameri¬ 
can debut, which exposed millions of teens to cigarette 
advertising (A A 1965). 

In 1964, the Federal Trade Commission (FTO noted 
that both the messages and the media placement seemed 
destined to attract the young: 

Whether through design or otherwise, cigarette 
advertising is so placed that its audience is substan¬ 
tially and not merely incidentally or insignificantly, 
composed of nonadults-Whether or not the ciga¬ 

rette industry has deliberately attempted to exploit 
the large and vulnerable youth market, its advertis¬ 
ing, in emphatically reiterating the pleasures and 
attractions of smoking without disclosing the dan- 
’ gers to health, has exercised an undue influence 
over the large class of youthful, immature consum¬ 
ers or potential consumers of cigarettes (FTC 1964, 

pp. 110-2). 

An analysis.of the television schedule sponsored 
by cigarette firms in 1963 indicated that almost all firms 
bought air time during a large number of shows that had 
audiences consisting of 30 percent or more youth (i.e., 
persons under 21 years old). The sponsors, the shows 
sponsored, and the percentages of youthful audiences 
for the shows included the American Tobacco Com¬ 
pany —Combat (45 percent), The Jimmy Dean Show (32 
percent), Monday Night Movie (30 percent), Saturday Night 
Movie (30 percent), and The Twilight Zone (30 percent); 
Liggett & Myers —77k Outer Limits (46 percent), 77k Price 
Is Right (32 percent); Lorillard —The Joey Bishop Show (44 
percent). Wide World of Sports (38 percent), Winter Olym¬ 
pics Preview (35 percent), 77k Dick Van Dyke Show (33 
percent); Philip Morris—77ie Jackie Gleason Show (38 per¬ 
cent), The Red Skelton Show C37 percent). Route 66 (31 
percent); and R.J. Reynolds —Glynis (44 percent), McHale's 
Navy (40 percent), The Beverly Hillbillies (38 percent), 77 
Sunset Strip (32 percent), and Saturday Night at the Movies 
(32 percent) (PolJay and Compton 1992). 

Altogether, cigarette companies sponsored 55 shows 
for a total of 125 hours a week. On the assumption that 
the average half-hour television show involved two 
commercials, teenagers were exposed to more than 
1,350 cigarette commercials during 1963, and younger 
children were exposed to over 845 commercials during 
that year. Analysis of the time slots most frequently 
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bought found that they were significantly correlated with 
the proportion of teenagers each time slot afforded (Pollay 
and Compton 1992). 

A similar analysts in the FTC's annual report to 
Congress about cigarette advertising counted 73 televi¬ 
sion programs sponsored by cigarette companies; these 
programs appeared collectively 296 times during Janu- 
^ary J968 and contained 501 advertisements. Not count¬ 
ing $ther sponsor identifications, this schedule likely 
-cxp^ cd the average teenage viewer to over 60 full- 
JCT\gth cigarette commercials per month (FTC 1968). 


Sirad. 

j^SSES*. 


Regulatozy Cigarette Advertising Codes 

In 1965, the tobacco industry began creating self¬ 
story cigarette advertisme and promotional codes 

Congress 1965). T&sglSlKqards related primarily to 
ureas: advertising appeajmg to the young, advertis- 
Intairting health rfpsuen|ations, fire provision of 
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gg$3968) noted, the tobacco 
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rode was formulated, Vice- 
plfhnis players lighting up 
gfcghowed a young couple 
ifohgside a waterfall.... A 
Unadmitted that it didn't 
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j^m atter how young the models loo/cea, or how youth* 
CZIi ul were their actions, as long as they possessed 
& 'over twenty-five' birth certificates. In fact, his 
sgjj jest was for older models who looked young' 
jgggJfo. 116; italics in original). 

ILasaJp he code also prohibited cigarette advertising on 
shows whose audience was "primarily" underage—that 
is, 45 percent or more of a show's viewers were under 21 
years old (AA1966). This decision rule allowed consider¬ 
able room for interpretation. For example, RJ. Reynolds 
continued to sponsor The Beverly Hillbillies even though 
the audiences for two selected individual shows exceeded 
the code requirement; a later interpretation by the to¬ 
bacco industry held that the code would be applied to 
two successive months of audience analyses, rather than 
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to selected specific shows (AA 1967b). Later that year, 
after monthly data showed high levels of minors, RJ. 
Reynolds ceased sponsoring the show (AA 1967c). 

The National Association of Broadcasters Code 
Authority, which reviewed all advertisements under the 
self-regulatory process, noted that the volume and char¬ 
acter of cigarette advertising were likely to influence the 
young and were therefore still problematic. In a confi¬ 
dential report, the association expressed its concern: 
Despite changes which have been brought about in 
cigarette advertising on radio and television, the 
cumulative impression created by virtually all of 
the individual campaigns supports a finding that 
smoking is made to appear universally acceptable, 
attractive and desirable-The difficulty in ciga¬ 

rette advertising is that commercials which have an 
impact upon an adult cannot be assumed to leave 
unaffected a young viewer, smoker or otherwise. 
The adult world depicted in cigarette advertising 
very often is a world to which the adolescent as¬ 
pires. The cowboy and the steelworker are symbols 
of a mature masculinity toward which he strives. 
Popularity, romantic attachment and success are 
also particularly desirable achievements for the 
young. To the young, smoking indeed may seem to 
be an important step towards, and a help in growth 
from adolescence to, maturity (National Associa¬ 
tion of Broadcasters 1966, pp. 30-1). 

Candy Cigarettes 

In 1967, the FTC complained to the tobacco indus¬ 
try that the industry's self-regulatory code permitting 
the sale of candy arid bubble gum in packages that re¬ 
sembled those of actual cigarette brands amounted to 
"an indirect form of advertising aimed at children" (AA 
1967a, p. 191). At least five US. candy manufacturers 
distributed candy cigarettes that imitated existing ciga¬ 
rette brands. The brands imitated (some by more than 
one candy company) were Camel, Lucky Strike, LficM, 
Marlboro, Pall Mall, Salem, Winston, Chesterfield, Oa¬ 
sis, Lark, and Viceroy. One type of candy cigarette came 

from a European source and appeared in packages stat¬ 
ing, "Made under license of Philip Moms Inc., New 
York, NY, USA" The domestic candy cigarettes bore no 
such overt evidence of links to the tobacco industry, but 
one US. candy maker interviewed in Advertising Age 
stated that "no [tobacco] company had ever suggested 
that it might take action" for unauthorized use of trade¬ 
marks (AA1967d,p. 97). Another said, "The companies 
don't object That's die point We've been doing it for 
many years. They don't care" (p. 97). 

The tobacco companies disclaimed any intent to 
lure children with candy cigarettes, but would not say 
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what action, if any, would be taken. Candy cigarettes 
imitating Camel, Lucky Strike, L&M, Marlboro, Pall MaJl, 
Salem, Winston, and Viceroy were still available in the 
United States into the late 1970s (Blum 1980). Such candy 
has since become less widely available, but it has not 
been banned by law. 

A recent study of the role candy cigarettes play in 
the devetepment of smoking behaviors used focus groups, 
studentsurveyg, and a distributional analysis to find that 
most dm$$g§g£^cnew where to obtain candy cigarettes, 

even though they were available at only some conve¬ 
nience Iggj^pgpte study also observed that repeated 
candy cigarette purchases were significantly correlated 
with eyparimadtal tobacco use, even when the analysis 
conttoUfarpnM rents' smoking staifes iKlg in et al. 1992). 
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turmoil ctraidAi considered an insiflpBi^. [The] indus¬ 
try may be^gggymoting itself toward a dead end" (fortune 
1953, p. l^ggp Business Wo* article pointed out that the 
manufacturers' explicit health claims were exacerbating 
consumerjSSBSfm. Although the industry could attribute 
its impresa»SWOwth to advertising, "the cigarette compa¬ 
nies m idi of this remarkable result by screaming 

at the top aftharlnngs about nicotine, cigarette hangovers, 
smoker's cough, mildness and kindred subjects.... From 
the early 1930s on, this meant almost solely one thing—sell 
health" (Business We* 1953a, pp- 66,68). The leading trade 
journal for foe tobacco industry, foe United States Tobacco 
Journal, pointed out that the industry had been "warned 
editorially on many occasions that the 'health' theme was a 
risky one" and counseled selling "pleasure" instead of health 
<US771958b, p. 4). 


Motivation Research and the Image Era 

Market motivation researchers were likewise ad¬ 
vising foe industry to create positive images of cigarettes 
The researchers pointed out that "the differences be¬ 
tween the taste of different cigarette brands are much 
more imagined than rear (Dichter 1964, p. 345) and that 
"logic does not play a major role in marketing cigarettes" 
(Cheskin 1967, p. 135). Leo Burnett, the advertising 
expert who led the agency that repositioned the Marlboro 
campaign from a distinctly feminine to a distinctly 
masculine image, noted that "those who do smoke do so 
for various conscious or unconscious reasons" (Burnett 
1958, p. 43). 

Social Research Inc did motivation research on the 
psychology of smokers (Day 1955) and concluded that 
"advertising makes cigarettes respectable, and is thus 
reassuring" (Neuberger 1964, p. 38). Young & Rubicam 
also did a series of deep motivational interviews of smok¬ 
ers to extract social meanings, conflicted feelings, atti¬ 
tudes, perceptions, and beliefs about health aspects (Smith 
1954). The results showed the importance of the themes 
of f reed o m and escape to smokers. Motivation research¬ 
ers concluded that people were "really interested in the 

properties from a psychological point of view-Is it an 

exotic cigarette?... [Is it] masculine?... [Does it] allevi¬ 
ate my health worries?" (Martineau 1957, p. 61). They 
pointed out that health appeals may capture momentary 
competitive advantages, and they may offer some reas¬ 
surance to the inveterate smoker. But they do nothing to 
widen the market, to tap the driving force of the real 
psychological satisfactions of smoking. 

According to these researchers, "the psychological 
satisfactions are... the best material for advertising themes 
and appeals, .because they cany their own reassurance. 
They are emotional supports which have develop*! in 
American society to make smoking seem reasonable, 
justifiable, and highly desirable. They obviously cannot 
be thrown in people's faces in their bare essence; but 
when they are implied, when they are communicated, 
they are understandable and satisfying" (Martineau 1957, 

p. 65). 

Put simply, the recommendations were to use reas¬ 
suring pictures, not words; images, not information. This 
tactic of employing visual imagery. Lifestyle portrayals, 
and drama to create mood and attitude, rather than 
words, facts, and data to create knowledge and compre¬ 
hension, is now known as "transformational" or "im¬ 
age" advertising, which stands in contrast with 
"informational" advertising (Putoand Wells 1983), 

A leading text on advertising (Wells, Burnett, 
Moriarty 1989) uses the Marlboro repositioning cam¬ 
paign (discussed in detail later in this chapter) as the 
prototype example of this strategy. Martineau (1957) 
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described a typical Marlboro ad and noted that "the 
significant meanings are coining from the illustration. 
The copy logic is strictly after-the-fact" (p. 19). He 
disputed the conventional wisdom that the illustrations 
are merely attention-getting devices: "This is nonsense. 
The other meanings [from the visuals] can be totally 
unrelated to copy logic—and far more important" (p. 19). 


quences of Image Advertising 
As an article in the trade journal Printers’ Ink ob- 
d, the "grim messages... from the health-scare days 
Sp early 1950s] gave way to pleasant almost 
' prose.... The 1955 comeback... [taught ad- 
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Conveying Male and Female Images 

One of the early consequences of motivation re¬ 
search was to help the industry give brands of cigarettes 
distinctly male or female identities (Burnett 1958; Cheskin 
1967). Probably no brand more dramatically demon¬ 
strated this strategy than Marlboro, which in 1956 was 
converted, through an enormously successful advertis¬ 
ing campaign, from a previous, stereo typically "female" 
advertising image to a stereo typically "male" image that 
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culminated in the Marlboro cowboy. (The particulars of 
this marketing transformation are disc usse d later in this 
chapter.) Leo Burnett (1961), the man who created the 
Marlboro cowboy, described how the campaign touched 
a motivational chord in consumers: "We have been able 
to get under [the consumers'] skins a bit and find out 
what they really think about a product or the presenta¬ 
tion of it and can't or won't express in words" (p. 63). 
Research for the campaign was done, in part, by the 
Home Testing Institute and the Color Research Institute 
for association testing (Cheskin 1967). Intensive field 
interviews were used to pretest the selling promotion 
and advertising techniques (Weissmar. 1955). 

Large advertising spending in all media brought 
the campaign to a vast audience. Leo Burnett (1961) 
described outdoor advertising as a vital factor in the 
success of Marlboro; the medium's low cost per expo¬ 
sure allowed for the use of enough signs to achieve what 
Burnett called "the No. 1 factor in building 
confidence... the plain old fashioned matter of friendly 
familiarihf’ (p. 217; italics in original). This success with 
advertising the Marlboro brand led Philip Morris to 
launch another brand, Virginia Slims, with stereotyped 
female characteristics (Weinstein 1970). The success and 
durability of both these campaigns evidence the power 
of nonverbal imagery to communicate subjective values 
such as independence, masculinity, and femininity and 
to attract and retain consumers. 

Historical Perspectives on the Effectiveness 

of Cigarette Advertising 

The role of cigarette advertising in attracting new 
smokers was easier to recognize in the days when the 
rate of recruitment exceeded the rate of death and quit¬ 
ting so that total cigarette sales grew. Comments from 
diverse sources credited cigarette advertising for expand¬ 
ing sates and accelerating market-broadening social 
trends, such as Smoking among women. This acknowl¬ 
edgment of cigarette advertising's effects on demand 
and onset was commented on in articles by academic 
analysts, advertising agents and journals, the tobacco 
bade press, and tobacco executives themselves. 

Academic and Industry Analyses 

"In the 1920s," a recent analyst noted, "advertising 
sold the cigarette habit to the American Public—surely 
the industrys most regrettable achievement of the de¬ 
cade" (Fox 1984, p. 114). Commenting during the 1940s 
on the diminution of the medical, moral, and religious 
reservations about smoking previously held by consum¬ 
ers, a Harvard Business School professor wrote, "The 
campaigns of testimonials featuring well-known person¬ 
ages and the picturing of the 'right' kind of people 
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smoking have undoubtedly had an influence in breaking 
down such prejudices.... Advertising undoubtedly has 
played a part in speeding up social acceptance of women's 

smoking" (Borden 1942, pp. 223,227). 

One analyst who annually evaluated the cigarette 
industry noted that the industry is a "glowing testimo¬ 
nial to the power of advertising_These particular com¬ 

panies hpe not.only out-spent but also have out-earned 
any oth^jsl.. . jmhe tobacco tycoons... are loudest in 
'the part that advertising has played." 
941, p. 5). Business Week (1953a) commented 
>ffer the classic case... of how a mass- 
i industry is built on advertising" (p. 66). 
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among ^^|ilts and eager you nfstifsT The earlier the 
teenage bq^gf%irl gets the habit, tp^^^r the national 
sales voliuffi^^AA 1964c, p. 3). Another leading adver¬ 
tising execajgjt, the President of McManus, Johns & 
Adams, seated, "There is no doubt that all forms of 
advertisirgjSjSStyed a part in popularizing the dgarette" 
(AA 1964«p$p7). 

Omj^RMigency executives who had worked on 
the Marlboroac&unt with Leo Burnett later wrote: "I 
don't think dgarettes ought to be advertised.... [WJhen 
all the garbage is stripped away, successful dgarette 
advertising involves showing the kind of people most 
people would like to be, doing (he things most people 
would like to do, and smoking up a storm. I don't know 
any way of doing this that doesn't tempt young people to 
smoke, and, in view of my present knowledge, this is 
something 1 prefer not to do" (Daniels 1974, p. 245). 
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More recently, the late Emerson Foote, a founder of 
Foote, Cone and Bel ding and more recently a member of 
McCann—Erikson, ridiculed the industry claims that its 
advertising only affects brand switching and has no ef¬ 
fect whatsoever on recruitment: "I don't think anyone 
really believes this.... I suspect that creating a positive 
climate of social acceptability for smoking, which en¬ 
courages new smokers to join the market, is of greater 
importance to the industry.... In recent years, the dga¬ 
rette industry has been artfully maintaining that dga¬ 
rette advertising has nothing to do with total sales. Take 
my word for it, this is complete and utter nonsense" 
(Foote 1981, pp. 1667-8). 

Because of their conviction that dgarette advertis¬ 
ing played a role in recruiting the young, many advertis¬ 
ing professionals refused to work with the dgarette 
companies. Just before the Brat Surgeon General's report 
was published in 1964, Advertising Age (19630 stated 
emphatically, "It seems safe enough to say that no adver¬ 
tiser, no agency man, and no media man would want to 
continue advertising dgaretltejs if it were dear that they 
pose a serious and positive danger to the health of the 
ordinary smoker.... [LJefs not have any more sidestep¬ 
ping" (p. 22). When the Surgeon General's report was 
issued, several advertising industry leaders publicly 
avowed that their ad agendes would cease or refuse 
dgarette advertising accounts on moral grounds—a po¬ 
sition that dearly acknowledged advertising's role in 
building and sustaining demand. Those who refused 
included several who were highly visible and promi¬ 
nent—Bill Bembach of Doyle, Dane, Bembach (AA 1964b); 
David Ogjlvy of Qgilvy and Mather (AA 1964d); Nelson 
Foote of Foote, Cone and Belding (C/Gara 1964); and 
John On Young of Young & Rubicam (AA 1964a). 

The United States Tobacco Journal 

The United States Tobaccojoumal's frequent and 
unabashed comments on the power of advertising be¬ 
came something of an editorial litany during the 1950s 
and early 1960s. In 1953 the journal observed that "ad¬ 
vertising, in the hands of manufacturers of tobacco prod¬ 
ucts, has become a powerful tool for the construction of 
the massive edifice of this industry" [USTJ 1953, p. 4). 
After the industry rebounded from the reports during 
the early 1950s of a tobacco-cancer link, the journal stated, 
'There is no obstacle to large-scale sales of tobacco prod¬ 
ucts that cannot be surmounted by aggressive selling" 
(US77 1955a, p. 4) and elsewhere noted "the pivotal 
importance of advertising" (USTJ 1955b, p. 4). A year 
later, foe journal could daim that "the effectiveness of 
current advertising by tobacco products manufacturers 
has been demonstrated repeatedly by the upward trend 
in sales volume that results there from" (LIST/1956, p. 4). 
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In 1959, the journal anticipated the launch of multiple 
new brands and the associated intense advertising drives 
to "increasesharply the trend toward greater volume in 
the whole tobacco industry" (175T/ 1959, p. 3). "The 
purpose of advertising ... has a simple answer, to sell 
goods," the journal declared in 1960 (USTJ 1960a, p. 4), 
W' liter pointing out that "steady increases in sales of 
C dy rettes offer the classic example of what advertising 
Lilian do.. .advertising pays off' (UST/ 1960b, p. 4). By 
P" 19^3, the ever-increasing spending on cigarette adver- 
■ \ ,, Sa&ng and promotion led the journal to declare: "The 
L. money invested by the tobacco industry in various 
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e "Maturity" of 


As a spol 



aiette Market 

e cigarette industry has 
red in a congressional hearing (Ward 1989), the in- 
stry considers itself to be operating in a "mature" 
rket—mature because the growth in this market has 
fed over the past two decades and because the prod- 
E being marketed is well known to consumers. This 
stical concept of a mature market is drawn from the 
"product life cycle," an analogy to the stages of biological 
development from birth to death. The application of this 
theory to the cigarette industry hinges on the belief that 
markets develop in predictable stages and that these 
stages govern the intent of corporate behaviors, such as 
advertising and promotion It has been asserted before 
congressional hearings, for example, that "in 'mature' 
markets such as the one for tobacco products, awareness 
of the product is universal. The function of advertising in 


a 'mature' market is to promote brand loyalty or bnu 
switching" (Ward 1989, p. 304). The argument conti 
ues that the tobacco industry has no strategic interest 
youthful nonsmokers because "advertising cannot i 
fluence a nonuser to begin using the product categor 
(Ward 1989, p. 306). 

Few studies have specifically examined how t; 
product life cycle applies to the cigarette industry. Ch 
early study written in support of the concept define 
three substages of market maturity. Of 33 cigarette bran 
examined, only 36 percent of them were classified in 
any of the three mature stages, in contrast with 56 pc 
cent of health care and personal care products and i 
percent of food products (Polli and Cook 1969). A fe 
yean later, two research directors from the ). Walt 
Thompson advertising agency reviewed this study ar 
others and counseled readers of the Harvard B urine 
Review. "Most writers present the [product life cyd 
concept in qualitative terms, in the form of idealizatic 
without empirical backing. Also, they fail to draw a de 
distinction between product dass (e.g., dgarettes), pro 
uct form (eg., filter cigarettes), and brand (eg., Winstor 
But, for our purposes, this does not matter. We shall si 
that it is not passible to validate the model at any of the 
levels of aggregation" (Dhalla and Yuspeh 1976, p. 103 
Advertising textbooks counsel that even when fact 
with so-called mature markets, advertising firms can ar 
often should attempt both to increase usage among exu c 
ing c ust om er s and to address potential new users. Fc 
example, one leading textbook makes it dear that pro 
uct maturity by no means rules out the capacity—or tl 
need—to attract new users: 

Product dass maturity is typified by a slowdown < 
growth and a fairly constant level of sales. Th 
means that competition may become very inteiv 
because any brand can only increase its sales t 
taking them from a competitor or by developir 

new uses, users, or changing the product-Tl 

brand's objectives during maturity are to defend i 
position, take share from the competition, promo- 

new uses and users, and support the retailer-1 

addition, the advertising should stress new use 
new users, and new usage occasions in an attem] 
to increase overall sales of the product cla: 
(Rothschild 1987, p. 105). 

It appears that no matter what the appropria 
classification of the product, different classes of potenti 
consumers will still exist as market segments with diffe 
ent and particular circumstances. Marketing will thi 
have to address these individual segments—indudin 
that of young people for whom the product and branc 
are less well known, and for whom appeal must 1 
created, since cigarettes are not a necessity of life. 
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Perhaps the strongest indica tor tha t cigarette manu¬ 
facturers, despite their assertions about encouraging 
brand switching and fostering brand loyalty, must seek 
out large numbers of new consumers stems from a strik¬ 
ing feature of this mature market. The noted "slow¬ 
down" over the past two decades reflects the substantia] 
attrition that has occurred among the industry's consum¬ 
ers: Wee 1964, about 44 million Americans have quit 
smolung (CDC 1993), and approximately 9 million more 
have awP^tobacco-related disease (Tye, Warner, Glantz 
1987)PFor thp cigarette industry to preserve its mature— 
that «Hl£l£f|rig in growth but not yet declining—US. 
market status, it must attract some two million new 
smo km.eaflh year to replace these lost consumers. To 
read ^^^a rket of potential news make rs, the industry 
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rary Strategies og^Tobacco 

companies havef.ultdple research 
ad perspectives eve aforasiri glebrand. Most 
i is not access foleJTrowfver, recent disdo- 
ate documents during a trial 

a da's dgarette ad vridsing ban, which be- 
/e on January 1,19fw|^sl§ijide evidence that 
|e tobacco companies (in this instance, both 
jve explicitly targeted youth as recently as 
the 194 pts. T hese documents, which have been cited and 
discusPSPii Pollay and Lavack (1992), were disclosed in 
proce«j£i%s assessing the constitutionality of Canada's 
TobacfBaB>R&act5 Control Act (Imperial Tobacco Lim¬ 
ited &R.J. Reynolds-MacDonald Inc. v. LeProcurer Gen¬ 
eral du Canada, Quebec Superior Court, 1990). This 
litigation provided a unique opportunity to examine 
contemporary internal industry documents regarding 
the industry's strategic interest in youth. 

Researching the Young 

Documents produced during the Canadian trial 
revealed information about projects that support the 


interest of the tobacco industry in the youth market. 
Imperial Tobacco Limited's Project Huron, for example, 
evaluated the feasibility of a flavored cigarette targeted 
primarily at males aged 15 through 25 years old. The 
project was the subject of at least 33 different market 
research reports supplied by at least six external research 
sources over the space of just four years. Research docu¬ 
ments discussed the behavior of 11-, 12-, and 13-year- 
olds and the nature of the process of beginning to smoke 
(Pollay and Lavack 1992). Both Imperial Tobacco Lim¬ 
ited and R.J. Reynolds-MacDonald generated several 
research studies focused on beginning smokers; some of 
these studies identified the perceived risks and rational¬ 
izations of preteens and teens at smoking onset. 

Imperial Tobacco Limited's Project 16 (AG-216) 1 
revealed that "the adolescent seeks to display his new 
urge for independence with a symbol, and cigarettes are 

such a symbol-Serious efforts to learn to smoke occur 

between ages 12 and 13 in most cases.... However in¬ 
triguing smoking was at 11,12 or 13, by the age of 16 or 17 
many regretted their use of cigarettes for health reasons 
and because they feel unable to stop smoking when they 
want to" (p. i-vD. The foUow-up Project Plus/Minus 
(AG-217) revealed to' Imperial Tobacco Limited that 
"starters no longer disbelieve the dangers of smoking, 
but they almost universally assume these risks will not 
apply to themselves because they will not become ad¬ 
dicted. Once addiction does take place, it becomes neces¬ 
sary for the smoker to make peace with the accepted 
hazards. This is done by a wide range of rationaliza¬ 
tions. ... The desire to quit seems to come earlier now 
than before, even prior to the end of high school" (p. vi). 

The other plaintiff in the trial, R.J. Reynolds- 
MacDonald, had also researched the young, studying in 
great depth 1,022 subjects from ages 15 through 24 in 
YouthTarget Study '87 (RJR-M-6). To determine whether 
young people who had never smoked came from particu¬ 
lar family and social environments, the study considered 
the possible factors of adult smoking, family pressures 
about starting, and smoking by teenage peers. Personal¬ 
ity and attitude were assessed through 15 character di¬ 
mensions, such as "laissez-faire," "workaholic," 
"wimpishness," or "dropout." Attitudes and knowledge 
about the association between smoking and health risk 
weredosely studied. Theimages of smokers, ex-smokers, 
and never smokers were measured along 17 dimensions. 
Data on the image of tobacco products were gathered on 
25 scales. Advocacy issues were inferred by measuring 


‘To ate documents entered into evidence, this discussion 
uses the trial numbers indicating who entered the 
documents—e.g., Attorney Gener»I (AC ###) R.J. 
Reynolds, Inc. (RJR-M-###), or Imperial Tobacco Ltd, 
(ITL-###). 
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awareness of antismoking campaigns and the relative 
credibility of various sources of information, such as 
doctors, teachers, government employees, and manufac¬ 
turers. Perhaps the most striking component of this 
massive research effort, however, was the measurement 
of personality traits using a clinical psychometric ins tru¬ 
ant, Cattell's 16 Personality Factors. Scales of this 
ent measure elements of personality defined as 
iging from tough-minded to tender-minded, trusting 
to suspicious, or shy to adventuresome, among others. 
Youth Target Study '87 used duster analysis to 
ide the youth market into seven psychographic groups: 
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"positive lifestyle images" 
Tobacjpo Limited to suggest ti\e 
if smoking. The company 
facilitate young people's 
1/5 products. Creative 
d, for example, specified 
emphasize the under-20- 
lar-old group in its imagery reflection of lifestyle 
Activity) tastes" (AG-35, p. 42). The models used in 
yeris advertising were to be "25 years or older, but 
.ould appear to be between 18 and 25 years of age" 
G-35, p. 52). 

R.J. Reynolds-MacDonald, however, learned that 
models can be too young appearing for the young 
consumer's taste. When the Tempo brand dgarette was 
test-marketed in selected a ties, most of its media budget 
was allotted to out-of-home media, targeting key youth 
locations and meeting places dose to youth-frequented 
sites, such as theaters, record stores, and video arcades. To 
target the young, who were perceived to be "extremely 
influenced by their peer group," the J. Walter Thompson 
advertising recommendations called for "imagery which 


Surgeon General's Repor 

portrays the social appeal of peer group acceptance- 
where acceptance by the group provides a sense of be 
longing and security" (AG-16, p. 4). The media feature 
young-looking mod els arm-in-arm, wearing casual cl o the 
perceived as trendy by the young. The brand met wit! 
mixed results in the test market, however, in part becaus. 
it was too explidtly young in character. Few teenagers, i 
seems, wanted an explidtly teen product, instead prefer 
ring to use products associated with adulthood. 

Conveying Pictures of Health 

The images used in many of Canada's dgarette 
ads were carefully crafted to feature attainable a divide 
that appealed to youth but were not so intense as to bt 
unbelievable in the context of smoking. The Played! 
Filter '81, Creative Guideline (AG-222) required that ad: 
feature activities that "should not require undue physica 
exertion. They should not be representative of an ehtist': 
sport nor should they be seen as a physical conditioner 
The activity shown should be one which is practiced 
by young people 16 to 20 years old or one that thes< 
people can reasonably aspire to in the near future' 
(AG-222, pp. 1-2). 

These images were tested to ensure that they elic 
ited minimal counterargument from viewers. For ex¬ 
ample, in the Project Stereo Advertising Evaluation 
(AG-220), a windsurfing ad for the Player's brand re 
ceived the following evaluation: 

The reaction to windsurfing as an activity is neutra 
with regard to whether or not the people wht 
engage in it are likely to be smokers or not How 
ever, the more physically fit and healthy-looking 
the protagonists, the stronger the no-smoking clas¬ 
sification elicited. The same person sitting on tht 
beach—perceived by most as resting after surfing— 
or shown carrying a surfboard—whether getting 
. out of the water or walking toward the ocean— 
evokes different reactions regarding smoking. Re 
spondents are willing to accept the man smoking 
while resting but are reluctant to think of him as t 
smoker while his well-built body is in full view 
(AG-220, p. 6). 


Projecting Images of Independence 

The brands most successful with tee nag' 


to be those that offer adult imagery rich with < 
tions of independence, freedom from authority, j 
self-reliance. Imperial Tobacco Limited's Proje 

tested "ove rtly masculine imagery, targeted at|_ 

males" (Poilay 1989b, p. 24). Young males were seen a: 
"going through a stage where they are seeking to express 
their independence and individuality under consttuv 
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pressure ofbeing accepted by their peers" (Pollay 1969b, 
p. 24). R.J. Reynolds' Export A brand had a special 
appeal for young Canadian teens and preteens, as the 
company recognized in its Export Family Strategy Docu¬ 
ment of 1982 (AG-222): "Very young starter smokers 
choose Export A because it provides them with an in¬ 
stant badge of masculinity, appeals to their rebellious 
' tablishes their position amongst their peers" 

•99). 

Tobacco Limited's Project Stereo (1985) 
ative guidelines for the effective display of 
independence in advertising imagery de- 
ppeal to a young market Its Final Report 
recommendatiossfor designing adver- 
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Smoker's Image 


maker's Image 
be alone. Is 

ichismo 

w feelings, 
omen. 

Is working-class. 

Is a daredevil. 

Isn't concerned about 
society. 

(AG-27, p. 18). 

The more subtle, less excluding Player's image 
proved far more successful than the uncompromising 
Export A image. 


Images of the American Ideal 

United States advertisers, too, have long thought that 
individualism and the stimulating notions of indepen¬ 
dence, self-reliance, and autonomy are important strategic 


concepts in ad development. The Marlboro cowboy (also 
known as the Marlboro man) epitomizes this stereotype 
of American independence. Usually depicted alone, he 
interacts with no one; he is strikingly free of interference 
from authority figures such as parents, older brothers, 
bosses, and bullies Indeed, the Marlboro man is bur¬ 
dened by no one whose authority he must respect or 
even consider (see Figure 1). 

One account (Meyers 1984) describes the success of 
Philip Morris's George Wei&sman and Jack Landry, who 
were instrumental in making Marlboro the best-selling 
cigarette brand in die United States. Marlboro had long 
been sold as a woman's cigarette, with lipstick-colored 
filters and a "Mild as May" slogan (see Figure 1). The 
first attempt to reposition the brand as "male" featured 
the breathy, sensual singing of Julie London and male 
models with tattooed hands. But when Weissman, then 
head of marketing for Philip Morris, assumed responsi¬ 
bility for the campaign in the late 1950s, his research 

informed him that postadolescents in search of an iden¬ 
tity were beginning to smoke as a way of declaring 
independence from their parents. Jack Landry, the ad¬ 
vertising executive for Philip Morris, coordinated with 
the Leo Burnett agency and came up with "commercials 
that would turn rookie smokers on to Marlboro... .[that 
would convey] the right image to capture the youth 
market's fancy... [and project) a perfect symbol of inde¬ 
pendence and individualistic rebellion”—in other words, 
the Marlboro cowboy (Meyers 1984, p. 70). The power of 
the associative psychological style of advertising was 
demonstrated by the Marlboro brand's capture of a sig¬ 
nificant market share of starters every year, until it soon 
became the best-selling brand. 

This success has proved long-lived. In 1993, 
Marlboro commanded 21 percent of the domestic market 
share—by far the largest share (Maxwell 1993). As Philip 
Morris's president and CEO, R. W. Murray observed, the 
Marlboro man still has a powerful attraction: "The cow¬ 
boy has appeal to people as a personality. There are 
elements of adventure, free d om, being in charge of your 
destiny" (Trachtenberg 1987, p. 109). 

Marlboro’s success led to much imitation and com¬ 
petition in the industry. The FTC reported that one of the 
popular advertising strategies of the late 1960s was the 
use of associative themes, where an image portrayed 
"one or more personality characteristics which the ad¬ 
vertiser hopes will appeal to the audience of existing and 
potential cigarette smokers.... The classic example of 
this approach is the Marlboro cowboy—ruggedly mas¬ 
culine, self-sufficient-... The theme of masculine inde¬ 
pendence has been used by several other advertisers" 
(FTC 1970, p. 8). Advertisements for Camel Newport, 
and Old Gold were named as examples. 
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Figure 1. Selected Marlboro cigarette advertisements, 1937-1992 




Sources: Clockwise from top left: New Yorker 1937; Road & 
Track 199Q; Road & Track 1992. 


In a parallel manner, advertisements for brands 
such as Virginia Slims appealed to feminine indepen¬ 
dence. An ad executive who headed the account for a 
leading female brand, and who requested anonymity, 
was quoted by the Wall Street Journal as stating, "We try 
to tap the emerging independence and self-fulfillment of 
women, to make smoking a badge to express that" 
(Waldman 1989, p. Bl). 

Over the past few decades, many advertising cam¬ 
paigns have featured race car drivers, and many brands 
(such as Camel, Marlboro, and Winston) continue to 
sponsor raring events and teams. A commercial study 
of three different executions of a 1976 Viceroy adver¬ 
tisement with dose-ups of "a young man in auto racing 
garb" found that subtle visual differences caused by 
the model's appearance, positioning, or other visual 
staging devices could greatly affect consumer reactions. 
Despite identical verbal copy and layout in all three 
advertisements, one of them more strongly suggested 
that smokers of Viceroy had the desirable "positive 
personality characteristics including courageousness, 
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independence, adventurousness and aggressiveness" 
(Schwartz 1976, p. 75). 

The sponsorship of racing car events by Marlboro 
(see Figure 1) may seem inconsistent with the cowboy 
character, but it is not The company's Vice President of 
Marketing Services, Ellen Merlo, explained: "We perceive 


Formula One and Indy car racing as adding, if you will, a 

modem-day dimension to the Marlboro Man. The image 
of Marlboro is very rugged, individualistic, heroic And so 
is this style of auto racing. From an image standpoint, the 
fit is good" (Business of Racing 1989, p. 5A). 


His 



Content Analyses of Cigarette Advertising 
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The simultaneous pursuit of objectivity in content- 
analysis coding and meaningful observation often in¬ 
volves methodological judgment to weigh the various 
trade-offs and compromises. Some analysts (eg., Ringold 
and Calfee 1989) deliberately limit their efforts primarily 
to the verbal content of the ads, analyzing the words in 
painstaking detail The limitations of this careful but 
restricted focus and the inferences that can be appropri¬ 
ately drawn from it have been the subject of a sustained 
debate (Cohen 1989, 1992; Pollay 1989a; Ringold and 
Calfee 1990). 

The next sections of this chapter discuss the more 
formal content analyses of historical samples of cigarette 
ads and focus on the more fundamental results, general 
tendencies, and broader conclusions. Within die limits of 
the noted sampling for each study, these analyses de¬ 
scribe the universe of cigarette advertising for multiple 
brands, or of cigarette advertising in general, rather dun 
for specific brands and their campaigns. In some studies, 
the content-analysis data descriptive of cigarette adver¬ 
tising are related to other information, such as product 
features, market shares, audience characteristics, or his¬ 
torical events. 

Increase in Visual and Vivid Advertising 

The first published report analyzing the content 
of cigarette advertising (Weinberger, Campbell, 
DuGrenier 1981) studied 251 cigarette ads found in 
the issues of Newsweek, Sports Illustrated, and the La¬ 
dies Home Journal during the years 1957, 1967, and 
1977. The report noted an eightfold increase in the 
volume of cigarette magazine ads between 1957 and 
1977, as the industry left broadcast media. The inves¬ 
tigators found significant increases, as well, in the 
proportion of ads in color, at premium locations (e.g., 
on the back or inside covers of magazines), and with 
multiple pages. Both explicit and implied health 
claims were also found to have increased signifi¬ 
cantly; almost all ads for lower-tar products adver¬ 
tised in 1977 were "tombstone" ads (i.e., consisting of 
text and package display only—no models, nature 
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“ reliability of this coding task is usually 
I reported and depends upon how clear are 
the communications under study, how complex the defi¬ 
nitions of interest, how difficult the coding task, how 
attentive the coders, and other factors. The sample can 
be either cross-sectional (representing many brands' 
advertising), longitudinal (tracing evolution of advertis¬ 
ing over time), or both. Like other sampling the repre¬ 
sentativeness of the sample studied and the resulting 
potential to generalize f rom the results are a function of 
the sampling strategy (e.g., drawn from certain sources, 
seasonally or randomly determined, a complete census). 
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scenes, sports paraphernalia, etc.). Using market data 
from leading national advertisers and the index of ad¬ 
vertising listed by manufacturer, the analysis revealed 
that a firm's "share of voice" was almost perfectly corre¬ 
lated with its market shares; that is, all tobacco compa¬ 
nies included in this study sample of print media were 
advertising their products in near-exact proportion to 
their market share. 

B Pictures of Health 

J>HEroaUy explicit health claims, a prominent feature 
of e |riy„.Q^ rette advertising.- have been replaced by 
daiiflnsioiit filter effectiveness, mildness, and the 
manqatorywarnings and disclosures. As scientific evi- 
derriltiyiniealth risks of smofeto g beca me increasingly 
kno|p^^e general public and 1960s, the 

pseudosci enti fic claims made bjnogarette advertising in 
earip^S^Kies (claims that uPa^i%iven brand, for 
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211 rig gplg ads drawn primaril; 
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subheadiPmd body copy. Even fhdugh all "mildness" 
assertiofiP&pre treated as taste claims only, health claims 
were tntt^jtibst frequently made type of claim for the 
period ^befor e 1954. For the overall 1926-1985 study 
periodnR®h claims were the third most frequent type 
of clai^f^foresenting 18 percent of all claims. This 
ftndinjtoil^ie for five out of the six brands studied, 
and there was "little to distinguish the various brands in 
terms of the health claims frequently used" (Ringold 
1987). 

A study of the words and images of all 567 ads 
from 108 issues of Life (1938-1983) and Loofc (1962-1971) 
included the ads for 57 brands (Pollay 1991); 14 major 
brands accounted for 75 percent of the total sample. 
Multiple judges coded these ads for 12 major and 


independent thematic dimensions. Three of these di¬ 
mensions were postulated to communicate healthiness: 
(1) "health/safety" made verbal claims about positive 
physical effects, medical use or endorsements, or re¬ 
duced symptoms and risks, including filter-effectiveness 
claims (unless the text linked effectiveness to product 
taste); (21) "bold/lively behavior" provided images of 
active, athletic, or risk-taking behavior; and (3) "pure 
scenes" provided images of nature associated with whole¬ 
someness, cleanliness, and purity, such as glaciers, moun¬ 
tain streams, or new-fallen snow. Other themes measured 
included "well made" (product quality), "good deal" 
(value for money), "enjoy" (pleasure and satisfaction), 
"female, male, glamour/iuxury" (celebrities, status, 
wealth), "relax" (peace of mind), and "official" (tested or 
endorsed by authorities). 

Judges found one or more of the healthiness themes 
in 60 percent of the studied ads, images of bold and lively 
behavior in 20 percent, and pure scenes In 30 percent 
Some stereotypical differentiation of men and women 
was evident ads featuring men were significantly mote 
likely to use images of bold and lively behavior, whereas 
the ads featuring women were significantly more likely 
to use images of glamour and luxury. 

Warner (1985b) studied 716 cigarette ads from Time 
for selected years from1929through 1984. Various visual, 
verbal, and thematic elements of the ads were coded: the 
presence or absence of smoke, the manner in which 
cigarettes were held, the nature of models employed, the 
degree of prominence given to health messages, and the 
types of themes not focused on health, such as humor, 
nigged individualism, and romance. Data were not 
repotted for in d;vidualism, emandpa tion, or o ther themes 
of independence. Data were grouped according to their 
proximity to periods of intense public consideration of the 
health consequences of smoking—such as the health 
concerns raised in the early 1950$ (particularly since 
increased promotion and supply of cigarettes during 
World War II had contributed to a larger population of 
young adult smokers [Blake 1985]), the first (1964) Sur¬ 
geon General's report on smoking and health, and the 
Fairness Doctrine that required broadcast cigarette ads 
to carry health-risk messages during the period 
1967-1970. Results show evidence of the drama tic growth 
in magazine advertising over the 56-year Study period: 
theaverage number of dgaretteads per issue rose steadily 
from less than one per issue for the 1929-1952 period to 
over eight per issue for 1974-1981 (after the ban on radio 
and television had gone into effect). During the last two 
decades studied, the images in these ads had the notable 
characteristic of showing virtually no smoke. Although 
visible smoke appeared in half of the ads before 1964, after 
1964 only 5 percent of lit cigarettes appeared to emit 
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visible smoke, and after 1976 not a single instance of 
smoke was found in this sample. The imagery in those ads 
was increasingly, and apparently deliberately, becoming 
more pristine by eliminating smoke from ads. 

The balance between the verbal and visual 
elements of the ads was measured in this study, as was the 
decree of health focus. Ads that relied more heavily on 
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Other r esearc hers have noted t he episod ic nature 
of cigarette a dvertis ing history but attjfllntme changes 
it to induslnpilra tegy or wphisti^teggrag&ut to the 
effects of $piggbn and self-regulat jonfarf h as FTC 
activity or in a mntg y self-regulatory cc^^sR&igold and 
Calfee (1989)i*@j9qrt on the verbal content of 568 ads 
drawn prirnak jfe jfrbrn Time magazine from 1926 through 
1986. Ibis sample is both longitudinal (N = 348), expand¬ 
ing on the sampH^of one ad per year for various brands 
reported ear&WKingold 1987), and cross-sectional, us¬ 
ing a samples £ds each for the seven mid-decade 
yean 1926, 1936/1946,1956,1966,1976, and 1986. The 
ads were coded along 27 general ad characteristics and 
51 claim categories. The coding, described by the authors 
as conservative, treated all mildness claims as claims 
about taste that were irrelevant to health and treated all 
claims about filter innovations as claims about product 
quality, not about health. Nonetheless, results of the 
longitudinal sample show that 27 percent of all claims 
were health claims, making it the most common category. 


primarily because ads since 1965 were required to carry 
tar and nicotine disclosures (See "Warning Labels on 
Tobacco Products" in Chapter 6) Voluntary health claims 
were anywhere from 17 percent to 29 percent of total 
claims before 1954 but had nearly disappeared after that 
year. 

In the longitudinal analysis, action-oriented ads— 
those depicting competitive sports, adventurous pur¬ 
suits, or leisure behaviors—were more than twice as 
common (42 percent of all ads) as those showing all other 
types of activity, such as working, eating, or shopping 
(17 percent of all ads). Almost identical results were 
found for the cross-sectional sample of220 ads. No data 
were reported for how the frequencies of these images of 
activities changed over time. 

Advertising That Targets Youthful 
Audiences 

Albright et al (1988) studied cigarette ads in maga¬ 
zines that reach young readers (Raffing Stone, Cycle 
World), female readers (Ladies Nome Journal, Mademoi¬ 
selle), or general adult readers (Time, TV Guide, Ebony, 
Popular Science). All cigarette ads in one issue for every 
year from the 1960s through 1985 were coded, yielding 
778 ads for analysis. Like other analysts, Albright etal. 
found that the volume of magazine advertising increased 
dramatically during this period, stabilizing after 1977 at 
six to seven ads per issue. Within this study sample, the 
proportion of total ads appearing in the magazines 
reaching younger audiences grew significantly over 
time to become 36 percent of the total. The analysts 
concluded that although these data may not fully repre¬ 
sent the overall market trends, "women and adolescent 
magazine readers are exposed to a large quantity of 
cigarette ads, regardless of the advertisers' intent" 
(Albright et al. 1988, p. 232). 

Altman et al. (1987) analyzed the themes and im¬ 
ages employed in this same sample of magazines. The 
study focused on the ads (78 percent of the total sample) 
that showed a setting or had a model present. These 
were coded for elements of the act of smoking, the pres¬ 
ence of a low-tar or low-nicotine theme, and suggestions 
of the "vitality of smoking." The latter concept was 
measured with subcategories of adventure/risk (e.g„ 
rock climbing, sailing, raring cars), recreation (e.g., play¬ 
ing tennis, surfing), and romantic/erotic appeal (e.g., 
scantily dressed models, moonlit settings). 

Images of risk and adventure, recreation, and erotic 
or romantic display in youth magazines increased sig¬ 
nificantly over this period (1960s to 1985). Ads in youth 
magazines were significantly more likely than ads in 
other magazines to depict images of adventure or risk. 
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were more likely to display recreation, and were some¬ 
what less likely to depict erotic imagery. Tombstone ads 
were less likely to appear in youth magazines, or con¬ 
versely, youth magazines were more likely to feature 
image-based ads. 1 Like Warner (1985a), Altman et al 
found a decline in the evidence of visible smoke and the 

act of smoking. 

The database of Altman et al (1987) was extended 
by Basil et aL (1991), who examined differential targe t- 
irjg, or how cigarette advertising strategies varied de¬ 
trending on the characteristics of the primary readership. 
These researchers added two magazines with a prima- 
black readership (Jet and Essence) and updated the 
sample to include magazines from the 1960s through 
TUdv 1989 for an enlarged sample of 1,171 ads. These 
Inv estigators also delln^?i| three subcategories of ro- 
Hwn tic/erotic themes liSfnorSeplay—males and females 
cavorting; (2) erotic oantenfe—romantic or sexy situa- 


^ ..wCavo rtog; (2) erotic oar 
innuendo; and ( B)1 
^ oafcuggestive glances |P 
From 1984 throuj^ 
magazine issue die 
women's magazines ml 
^magazines reaching t|gj 
gl^Sfecommon type ofa 
^ss<} -1» - i ad? j55«dels <||j 
Cjuax as wa titoaki ing ofj 
Wikwi mag azine tyjfe 
dent s of Iwraeply and ss 
P*ff@8|in black- and youth* 
^UStlysis found that ina 
^tfig^ficantly more frequ 
■'mmly related to theavef. 
0 taiazines with a younjg 
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fSM^jumer segments, the! 
p^g lrategies appear | 

depend on the se 
kj-ae.... Readers wif 
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f romantic or sexy situs- 
ve poses—wanton looks 

S 1989, the number of ads 
in general in men’s tod 
relatively stable in those 
u|d youth audiences. The 
m men's and youth maga- 
Hin lower-intensity sports, 
syball Analysis of variance 
und that ads depicting ind- 

Sot contact were most preva- 

;,s|0 publications. Asepaiate 
itebf horseplay had grown 
ewer time and were signifi- 
Ifb ofa magazine's readers; 
leadership woe more likely 
swjtomparing results for all 
Irchers concluded that these 

puf 

en|s current rate of smok- 
fjjfmsmoking rates are often 


jfflsp itched to choose certain brands withappeals based 
CS some aspect of the brand rather than on the 
^models depicted in the ad. However, readers with 
smoking rates appear to be given appeals that 
^affrcus on models, suggesting that smoking is fun, 
fIZfi&ljBS you make friends, and will make you desir- 
^able. Groups with lower smoking rates are more 
frequently given appeals that appear to be attempt¬ 
ing to recruit new smokers (Basil et al. 1991, p. 88). 


’Research (such as Fischer et al. 1989) that has examined 
the effect that health warning labels in cigarette 
advertising have on young people is discussed in 
Chapter 6. 
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The work of King et al. (1991) partially contrad 
and partially replicates Endings from the previously . 
scribed studies. King et al. followed a similar samp! 
strategy, drawing ads from one issue for each a valla 
year, between 1954 and 1986, for each of eight magazu 
representing five distinct audience orientations: gene 
interest (Time), older women (ladies Home Journal a 
Redback), younger women (Vogue), older men (Popu 
Mechanics and Esquire) and younger men (Sports lllustr ni 
and Playboy). Thissamplingyieldedl,100dgaretteadsf 
an analysts that focused on visually oriented content 

like other studies. King et al. noted a large inorea 
in magazine advertising, the number of ads per is$i 
was more than ten times greater for the period 1971-19t 
than for the period 1954-1970. Playboy had both t) 
largest number of cigarette ads per average issue and tl 
lowest median audience age. Unlike earlier s tudie 
however. King et aL found no systematic relationshi 
between the median age of a magazine's audience an 
the average number of ads published. 

As was found in previous multiyear studies, dg< 
rette ads in general relied more and more on visua 
imagery and became increasingly larger (eg., more ad 
were multipaged), more photographic, more colorful 
and more visual than verbal The volume of cigarette ad 
varied significantly over time; the greatest changes wen 
a decline in the proportional importance of general-inter- 
est magazines, a relative stability for both older and 
younger men's magazines, and a growth in both oldei 
and younger women's magazines. The ads in the younger 
men's and women's magazines together constituted 39 
percent of the total cigarette ad volume in this sample of 
magazines during 1954 through 1970,33 percent during 
1971 through 1983, and 45 percent during 1984 through 
1986. Similarly, Warner and Goldenharis (1992) analysis 
of the use of 92 magazines as cigarette advertising ve¬ 
hicles from 1959 through 1986 found the largest increase 
in women's magazines and in magazines reaching pre¬ 
dominately blue-collar readers. 

Imaging Individualism, Independence, and 
Self-Reliance 

In King and colleagues' (1991) analysis, the activi¬ 
ties of the models fall into six categories: adventure (op¬ 
erating a speedboat), recreation (playing ball), erotic (being 
romantic with another), sociability (talking with peers), 
working (ranching), and individualistic/solitary (read¬ 
ing a book, watching a sunset). The study defined indi¬ 
vidualism solely in terms of restful behaviors; this decision 
and the resulting classification of the Marlboro cowboy 
as "working" rather than "individualistic solitary" are 
debatable elements of this study, but the results nonethe¬ 
less indicate the importance of the independence theme. 
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For example, the most frequently cited categories 
' of ads that reached younger women were individualism 
(29 percent), recreation (26 percent), and sociability (20 
percent). The most frequently pictured activities in ads 
that reached younger men were individualism (21 per¬ 
cent), work Oil percent), recreation (20 percent), and 
advenmre (W percent). The authors noted that "portray¬ 
als of individualism were more likely to appear in ciga¬ 
rette aaaplafgd in younger men's and younger women's 
jMgazjnlfr Despite this and other noted differences 
betwJyn^p various types of media, "this study found 
a strilpigunlversali ty of theme, regardless of audience 
orienEBon.^Individualistic/solitary and recreational 
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risk), afj^taactiveness cues (e.g., nigged individualism, 
machistoegfeshionabl eness, sex appeal, fame/expertise, 
and fri ^hdlip ess). The most prevalent reward cue im¬ 
ages assaulted with smoking were sportiness and active 
lifestyl^S&eation, and adventure/risk. The most preva¬ 
lent a t^ie B ^ ess cue on tobacco billboards was rugged 
individualism or machismo. The statistically significant 
results indicated how important social cues are to these 
tobacco products. The study suggests that people are 
more likely to be portrayed in cigarette and alcohol ads 
(59 percent) than in advertising generally (16 percent), 
and cigarette and alcohol ads were more likely than 
others to use models that matched the ethnidty of the 
neighborhoods. 

When advertising for smoking and for alcohol were 
compared, the study concluded that alcohol ads use 


modeling cues that suggest that product consumption 
will enhance one's social life, whereas tobacco billboards 
emphasize rewards that are more individualistically ori¬ 
ented. "Rugged individualism," the study observed, 
"was the most prevalent attractiveness cue on tobacco 
billboards. The epitome of these ads is the Marlboro 
man" (Schooler and Basil 1990, p. 15). These research 
results are reported in brief elsewhere (Altman, Schooler, 
Bui) 1991), and additional statistical analyses of the same 
database reach the same conclusions (Schooler, Basil, 
Altman 1991). 

Altman and. colleagues' (1987) analysis of 778 
magazine ads (from the 1960s through 1985) also found 
that images of adventure and risk had become more 
prevalent across all magazine types. Youth magazines 
were even more likely than other types to depict images 
of adventure/risk and recreation. 

Other Related Research 

Perceptions of Models' Ages 

Mazis et al (1992) studied the perceived age of the 
models used in cigarette ads appearing in 97 magazines 
in October 1987. In the 101 issues (some magazines were 
published more often than once a month) that contained 
cigarette ads, 393 cigarette ads for 22 brands were found, 
of which 119 were unique (it, did not appear in another 
of the 97 magazines that month). Narrowing the sample 
to ads with models whose feces were "dearly visible" 
(Le., their feces were at least two-thirds exposed and 
were depicted dose enough to discern approximate age) 
yielded 50 unique ads with 65 models. Two samples of 
280 and 281 judges were recruited from a radally and 
economically diverse shopping mall, with quotas that 
guaranteed a cross-section of gender and age (13 years 
old and older). 

Each participant was asked to estimate the age and 
assess the attractiveness of the models in a random sample 

of 25 ads. These data were compared to data on the 
median age of the audiences of the magazines used as 
sources. A positive and statistically significant correla¬ 
tion was found between perceived model age and 
median audience age. For example, young-looking mod¬ 
els tended to appear in media read by young audi¬ 
ences—a correlation advantageous to the advertisers, 
since young viewers proved more likely than older view¬ 
ers to perceive that attractiveness declined with advanc¬ 
ing perceived age. 

Fourteen (22 percent) of the 65 models were judged, 
on average, to be less than 25 years old, and eleven (17 
percent) were a ttribu ted a mean perceived age far enough 
below 25 years old to be statistically significant. Nine 
of these young-looking models were women, four of 
them in various Virginia Slims ads. "Some cigarette 
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ads," the authors concluded, "are dearly violating the 
industry's voluntary code that requires models not to 
'appear to be less than twenty-five years of age'" (Mazis 
et aL 1992, p. 35). 



Ads That Target Women 

The history of campaigns that target women has 
jiewed by discussing specific campaigns and 
Kg data for advertising intensities (Le., the num* 
Ids appearing in each magazine) for 1971 through 

S Em ster 1985). Tabulation of the number of ads in 
Wfiesand Gardens, Ladies Home Journal, and McCall's 
ed that ad intensity grew steadily during the 1970s, 
1979, and declined«|hereafter. Nonetheless, in 
t^flfeft verage of more thar v ^a | arette ads appeared 
ifFilreffissue of these mag^^fesand of Cosmopolitan, 
fimBpiGi rcle. Glamour, Hetper's^Bazaar, Mademoiselle, 
nafboofcf Vogue, and Woman s QjK 1 

report (HopPraH) on the history of 
I cigarette advertuHBgj&uded graphs of the 

__ j of dgarette ads st ^piP^w omen smoking that 

appeared in Lift (for the peri <PPrcw|l972) and Ebony (for 
194^^80). These ads pe Atddwgi the mid-1960s, and 
ag^^^e early 1970s. observed that in 

thes£f*|k yeais^ffi^ds g e y^fflpfocused on "women 
jMjggg^ildng, b ^fek^ gkirtgjpd playing tennis, all while 
Smoking a dg^p ate.J co. It ^o|ikLb e difficult to argue 
that Hus* posinveimlges are^mmfluential on young, 
fnsaous teenagers" 
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products with tar- and nicotine-reducing filters. Further¬ 
more, dgarette advertising was initially more prevalent 
in Life than in Ebony, but after 1960, Ebony issues carried 
more dgarette ads. V 

The dgarette industry's greater intensity in target- *i 
ing blacks through advertising has also been observed in \ 

more contemporary studies In 1985, a comparison of 5 
advertising in selected magazines directed at white and } 
black audiences (Cummings, Giovino, Mendidno 1987) * 

found that the magazines targeting blacks had signifi¬ 
cantly more dgarette advertising and mote ads for men¬ 
thol brands, which are preferred by a much higher 
proportion of blacks than whites (see "Cigarette Brand 
Preference" in Chapter 3). This racial disparity may 
mark the dgarette industry's reaction to the notable de¬ 
cline in black adolescent smokers during the past decade 
(see "Trends in Cigarette Smoking" in Chapter 3). A 
review of cigarette promotional practices in 1985 noted 
the diversity of methods for reaching black audiences, 
including the growing use of sponsorships of athletic, 
cultural, avic, fashion, and entertainment events. Espe¬ 
cially noteworthy was the intensive use of smaller bill¬ 
boards in black communities; these ads accounted for 37 
percent of all billboards, and most featured menthol 
brands. In contrast to the larger highway billboards, 
smaller billboards are usually placed low and dose to the 
street—end thus visible to passersby of all ages. 

Recently, R.J. Reynolds a tte m p ted to introduce a 
new brand of dgarettes. Uptown, to theblack community 
in Philadelphia (Robinson etaL1992). Through the efforts 
of black leaders, who mobilized their communities, the 
Uptown Coalition emerged. The Philadelphia commu¬ 
nity created the agenda rather than allowing the tobacco 
industry to dictate it. Media messages were carefully 
framed, and Uptown Coalition spokespersons were given 
dearly prescribed roles. In 1990, R.J. Reynolds abruptly 
canceled the launch of Uptown. The Uptown Coalition 
was historic because it represented the first community- 
based initiative that succeeded in getting the tobacco 
industry to take a dgarette out of production. 
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promotional Efforts of the Tobacco Industry 


Introduction 

Whereas the role of advertising is primarily cogni¬ 
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■ecti vft (affecting consumers' knowledge, be- 
ituda g, the role of promotional efforts includes 
PKitive (actian-affecting) component (Kotler 
agaretf e advertisement, regardless of how 
^^^ble to put a cigarette into a consumer's 
“best it can create desire or an interest in 
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Public Efp^^inment 

The cigarette industry uses the sponsfe hip of pub¬ 
lic entertain^ggpt events to bypass bfoaHcSst advertising 
bans and sg^gggulatory consbBint|^|gg)gsorship is an 
efficient wav,fdr an advertiser to Mve is ; brand name 
and Ic^ oacrue ye the equivalent efj^@HH$ioadcast ad- 
vertising^lmrllut having to indudei lnY jg ovemment- 
mandated Timings. Thus, tigaMPrSanufacturers 
sponsor a ^^ rray of sporting events (e.g., the Virginia 
Slims Tenrai&ioumament, the Winston Cup series, and 
auto non fti ge neral through sponsoring particular cars 
and drivefl FSI d other forms of public entertainment 
(e.g., the K|w$^z 2 Concert). The association of the brand 
name witipIffiSII^Int is an advertising association for the 
brand. For example, through racing events and race cars 
bearing the Winston and Camel brand names, R.J. 
Reynolds has become the leading sponsor of automobile 
and motorcycle racing in the United States (Blum 1991). 
The association between events and cigarettes is so clear 
that in some markets, when ads selling tickets for a 
Sponsored event (such as the Virginia Slims Tennis Tour¬ 
nament in Newport, Rhode Island) are run in local 


newspapers, the ads carry the mandated cigarette health 
warnings. Sponsorship can also preempt opposition to 
cigarettes among those who view sponsorship as neces¬ 
sary for the funding of an event. Despite the stated 
health threat, the association of the cigarette brand name 
with the event continues unabated on broadcast media, 
and event programming continues to feature cigarette 
brand logos. In the 1989 Marlboro Grand Frix telecast, 
for example, the Marlboro logo could be seen for over 46 
of the 94 total minutes of broadcast time (Blum 1991). 
Such sponsorship is dearly viewed as deli vering a brand 
message by the marketer. 

Event sponsorship also provides access to youth 
markets of potential smokers (Buchanan and Lev 1990). 
Because youth do not predominantly compose the atten¬ 
dance or viewership of such sponsored events, however, 
cigarette advertisers can argue drat they are not actively 
targeting youth. Yet given the heavy concentrations of 
young people in these audiences, and given the limited 
venues available to cigarette advertisers to present their 
images to children, sponsored events may be among the 
most cost-effective promotional mechanisms. 

Two studies conducted with children and adoles¬ 
cents support the observations that cigarette industry 
sponsorship reaches young people. Aitken, Leathar, and 
Squair (1986) conducted a study to determine children's 
awareness of cigarette brand sponsorship of sports and 
games in the United Kingdom. Young people from ages 
10 through 17 years old were asked what they under¬ 
stood by the term "sponsorship" and whether they could 
recall any cigarette brands that sponsored sports. The 
authors found that 13 percent of 10- and 11-year-old 
children and 43 percent of 16- and 17-year-olds men¬ 
tioned that sports sponsorship entailed both a company's 
financial sponsorship of sporting events and its opportu¬ 
nity to advertise its products; 80 percent of 16- and 17- 
year-olds mentioned at least one of these two components 
of sponsorship. More than half of those 12 years old and 
older correctly associated at least one sponsored sport 
and the brand of the sponsoring cigarette company. Even 
children younger than age 11 identified the sponsored 
sports as activities linked with excitement. These find¬ 
ings supported those of Led with (1984), who also found 
that many 12- through 17-year-old schoolchildren were 
able to correctly identify sponsored sports and the spon¬ 
soring cigarette brand. 

A secondary effect of sponsoring sports events is 
that the brand names become closely associated with the 
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sports they sponsor. Led with (1984), for example, found 
that the likelihood of linking a sport with a brand of 
cigarette was directly related to the time spent watching 
that sport. The study also found that brand awareness 
increased substantially following the televised broadcast 
of a major sporting event sponsored by tha t brand Thus, 
Marlboro and Winston have become associated with 
auto and sports car racing, and Virginia Slims has be- 
ffene associated with tennis; both brands also have be- 
M iodated with the self-image messages these sports 
amfiyt Cigarette smoking may thus appear to receive 
^ ii npli ed endorsement from race car drivers, whose 
|fflrale is associated with their ability to thoughtfully 
Isess risks, and from tennis players, whose success partly 
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col||u|prs in rircurnstance ^wHere. oonsurneis are more 
iikeffiro tiy it (e.g., outside cpi®|il£i>r school). In the case 
fPfi|laj|ttes, the power of swjiptog may be especially' 
greS§£ropper 1986), becauseTrresemre free samples of an 
adc&ltae product Although the cigarette manufactur- 
er^aj^a'e that samples are not intended for nonusers or 
mJSbrSj, there is little evidence of distribution control 
(U®PH§ngress 1986; Davis and Jason 1988). 

^^&e power of sampling in the cigarette market- 
pl afteaaSasfl ected by industry growth. Expenses for dis¬ 
tributing samples increased from just under S25 million 
in 1975 to over $100 million in 1990 (FTC 1992). The 
tobacco industry agrees, however, that samples should 
not be given to anyone under age 21 or on school college, 
or university campuses (Tobacco Institute 1986). Even 
more notable is the growth (from $10 million in 1975 to 
over $300 million in 1990) in the distribution of specialty 
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or premium items (FTC 1992). These items are not sim¬ 
ply related to tobacco products by bearing a brand name. 
Cigarette lighten, for example, are frequently provided 
with a sample cigarette The lighter both facilitates trial 
of the cigarette sample and provides a brand-name re¬ 
minder once the sample has been consumed. 

Premium items also convey an advertising mes¬ 
sage without an appropriate associated warning. Figure 
2 displays two pages of a 1993 Camel Cash Catalog. Pre¬ 
mium and specialty items from this catalog can be ob¬ 
tained by sending in the listed number of "C-notes," 
which can be collected from packs of Camel cigarettes. 
Although a promotional package will often include a 
health warning along with a specialty item (such as a T- 
shirt or thong sandal), the warning does not appear on 
the item Glade 1992). Since many specialty items indude 
the imaginative content of the cigarette brand's advertis¬ 
ing campaign, they provide ongoing advertising without 
any required health warnings. In a recent George H. 
Gallup International Institute survey of 1,125 adolescents 
nationwide, about half of the adolescent smokers re¬ 
ported that they had received promotional items from 
tobacco companies, as had one in four nonsmoking ado¬ 
lescents (Gallup 1992). 

Other Promotional Expenditures 

In 1990, force out of every four advertising and 
promotional dollars spent by foe cigarette Industry were 
devoted to promotional allowances, amounting to a total 
of over $3 billion Though this amount indudes coopera¬ 
tive advertising and payments to wholesalers, its pri¬ 
mary function is to pay retailers to continue to display 
and vend dgarettes from prominent locations in their 
store. 

1 The over $300 million spent by the tobacco indus¬ 
try on point-of-sale advertising in 1990 (only 10 percent 
less than the $328 million spent on cigarette advertising 
in magazines that year) is intended to bring foe images of 
cigarette enjoyment to consumers at the store. For a 
brand-loyal smoker, the reminder value of a point-of- 
sale display is low. Therefore, to the extent that these 
displays focus on brand image, they may not only en¬ 
courage experienced smokers to switch brands but also 
encourage new smokers to experiment with a particular 
brand (and with its associated brand image). The $13 
billion spent on promotional allowances and point-of- 
sale displays combined are thus funds potentially di¬ 
rected at new, youthful smokers. 

Retail value-added promotion consists of those ac¬ 
tivities (coupons, special price offers, 25-cigarette packs, 
etc.) that effectively reduce foe cost of cigarettes. The 
industry argues that this promotion is clearly inteibrand 
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Figure 2. Pages from The Camel Cash Catalog, Volume Three 
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promotions using coupons for Marlboro (Levin 1993), 
the predominant brand used by teenagers (CDC 1992). 
The second effect of coupons and other retail value- 
added derices is to encourage repeat purchases. Often 
coupons are enclosed with sample or trial packs and are 
included with other brand-trial devices. In using these 
coupons, the smoker moves toward habitually purchas¬ 
ing and using a particular brand and identifying with 
that brand's image. Moreover, coupons can encourage 
new users to progress from a trial stage of smoking to 
regular, addicted use of cigarettes. 
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Surgeon Central's Repoi 

Research on the Effects of Cigarette Advertising and Promotional 
Activities on Young People 




Introduction 

w \ A substantial and growing body of scientific liters- 
T tu|e has reported on young people's awareness of, and 
^sg^fctudes about, cigarette advertising and promotional 
so;.- activities. 5 Research has also focused on die effects of 
e activities on psychosocial risk factors for beginning 
^to%moke. Considered together, these studies offer a 
spelling argumen^for the mediated relationship of 

escent smoking. To date, 
iy of the direct relationship 
>king initiation has been 
lack of definitive liters- 
relationship does not 
on of exposure, effect, and 
it data from research con- 
are not available; such 
erably to our knowledge, 
randomized control trial 
d not exposed to cigarette 
and ethically impossible, 
research that is longitude 
advantage of recent 
d that uses large samples 
who have not tried 
lively little exposure to 

d dressed in this section by 
advertising and promo- 
psychosocial risk factors 
4) for the initiation of 
lotional activities con- 
ictors such as self-image, 

- -- , a -iking, normative expecta- 

^Scjns, and intentions to smoke—then these activities may 
*NBSo affect smoking onset. This mechanism is especially 
sible in the United States, where cigarette advertis¬ 
ed promotional activities are pervasive. 

ng an unusual historical period, July 1,1967, 
i December 31,1970, antismoking messages were 
widely aired on television and radio as part of the FTC's 
Fairness Doctrine. These messages were aired until a 


tte advertising i 
ever, no longitud 
cigarette adve 
ed in the literati 
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rather, betterc 
is needed, 
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information would ad 
ive study, 
ile i 
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yyt M> |is tical modeling m 
WaM hildren and yoi 
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0 \ The issue of ca 
^gambling the effect 
pteaa al activities on thi 
jo^^cussed in detail i 
^smo king. Ifadvertisf 
^ flBe ntly affect these 
functional mi 






5 Recent evidence of the effects of tobacco advertising on 
adult tobacco consumption can be found in the United 
Kingdom Department of Health document. Effect of 
Tobacco Advertising on Tobacco Consumption: A Discussion 
Document Reviewing the Evidence (UK Department of 

Health 1992). 


complete ban on prosmoking advertising on radio anc 
television took effect on January 1,1971. For those thr» 
and one-half years, the American public was exposed tc 
both prosmoking and antismoking messages on radic 
and television. A carefully designed study of near]) 
7,000 adolescents (Lewit, Coate, Grossman 1981) founc 
that having both sets of messages on radjo and televisior 
had the effect of reducing adolescent smoking rates; thi 
impact was str o n g e st during the first year of the anti 
smoking messages These study findings suggest that e 
nationwide, welhfunded antismoking campaign could 
effectively counter the effects of cigarette advertising ir 
its currently permitted media forms. 

Young People's Exposure to Cigarette 
Advertising 

Several research studies show that young people 
are aware of, and respond to, cigarette advertising. In a 
recent Gallup (1992) study, 87 percent of the 1,125 adoles¬ 
cents surveyed nationwide could recall recently seeing 
one or more tobacco company advertisements. Simi¬ 
larly, Pierce et al. (1993) found in their study of nearly 
7,000 California adolescents that over 90 percent of the 
12- and 13-year-olds could name a brand they had seen 
advertised. Half of the adolescents in the Gallup survey 
could identify the cigarette brand name associated with 
at least one of four cigarette slogans (Gallup 1992). 

Chapman and Fitzgerald (1982) tried to determine 
the level of awareness of rigarette advertisements among 
11- through 14-year-olds in Australia and the possibility 
of a relationship between awareness of advertisements 
and smoking behavior. Data were collected on smoking 
prevalence and prefe r red brands. Participants were asked 
to identify the cigarette brands advertised in photographs 
of eight print-media cigarette advertisements that had 
been edited to remove any identifying writing. The 
children were also asked to complete edited advertising 
slogans. Children who reported smoking in the last 
four weeks were almost two times more likely to 
correctly identify the advertisements and complete 
the slogans than were children who reported that they 
had not smoked during that period. Smokers' pre¬ 
ferred brands generally corresponded with the adver¬ 
tisements and slogans most often correctly recognized. 
Of the 130 brands of cigarettes available on the market at 
the time of the study (1981), just four brands accounted 
for cigarettes smoked by nearly 80 percent of these ado¬ 
lescent smokers. 
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In the United Kingdom, Aitken, Leather, and 
O'Hagan (1985) followed a procedure similar to that 
used by Chapman and Fitzgerald. They showed ciga¬ 
rette ad vertisements, interspersed among advertisements 
for other products, to groups of male and female school- 
children (aged 6 through 16 years) from Glasgow's in¬ 
ner-city areas (most of whose residents were of lower 
sod oesonomic status) and suburban areas (most of whose 
residents wejfy of higher sodoeconomic status). Chapman 
and FtogtfiS ld's findings that large proportions of chil- 
✓ere aware of cigarette advertisements were sup- 
study and were extended to include younger 
ng some of the 12-year-olds and most of 
study, the ad ver- 
icated the young 
ly adult themes, 
success. 

(1987) showed 
rette advertise- 
i«n the young 
of the advertise- 
year-olds and 91 
led seeing the 
ous ads to brief 
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ice. 
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capable ofinter- 
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i on Cigarette A dagertai ing and 

lehaviors | 

nell et aL (1981) s fuvfyecj more than 6,000 
studeA^gfed 10 through 12 pttsa ai ^re drawn from a 
samptoaBfeB8 primary schools in New South Wales, 
Austraj^gj/Logistic regression was used to determine 
the rebttive importance of various personal and social 
envirdg&S^ta] factors in relation to the proportion of 
childrsgiiggho reported smoking one or more times per 
i eel s included friends' smoking, approval 

of tobacco advertising, siblings' smoking, the amount of 
money available to spend weekly, gender, age, and par¬ 
ents' smoking. As part of the same study, Alexander et 
aL (1983) identified factors associated with change in 
smoking status (both beginning and ceasing to smoke) 
over the 12 months between the baseline and follow-up 
surveys. Of the children who reported not smoking 
during the month preceding the baseline survey, 
significantly more of those who at baseline approved of 


cigarette advertising reported smoking during the 
month preceding the follow-up survey than did those 
who disapproved of cigarette advertising. Similar re¬ 
sults were found for the children who reported smok¬ 
ing during the month preceding the baseline survey. 
The study thus found a positive relationship between 
approving of advertising and subsequently taking up 
smoking, and between disapproving of advertising and 
quitting smoking. 

Armstrong et aL (1990) conducted a large random¬ 
ized trial among seventh-grade students (13 years old) in 
Western Australia in which peer-led and teacher-led 
programs concerning soda! influences were evaluated. 
When the students were resurveyed one year and two 
years after the intervention, the results identified factors 
associated with beginning to smoke. Both boys and girls 
who at baseline repented that cigarette advertisements 
made them think they would like to smoke a cigarette 
were significantly more likely to have adopted smoking 
at the one-year and two-year follow-up surveys than 
dose, who did not report feeling this way. 

Aitken and Eadie (1990) examined whether die 
awareness and appreciation of cigarette advertisements 
were independent of other predictors of adolescent smok¬ 
ing. In this study, 868 Glasgow adolescents between the 
ages of 11 and 14 years were selected at random and 
interviewed privately in their homes. Older adolescents; 
boys, and current smokers in the sample tended to ap¬ 
prove of cigarette advertisements and were also more 
likely to correctly identify cigarette advertisements that 
carried no brand identification. In general, smokers were 
more successful than nonsmokers at identifying cigarette 
advertisements, were more likely to have siblings who 
smoked, tended to be more approving of cigarette adver¬ 
tisements, and were less likely to perceive that their 
parents strongly opposed smoking. These findings sug¬ 
gest that advertising may reinforce the habit of smoking, 
even among new, young smokers. 

Young People's Responses to Different 

Types of Cigarette Advertisements 

Huang et al. (1992) reported on the preferences of 
seventh- and eighth-grade children (average age 14) con¬ 
cerning three categories of cigarette advertisement ads 
with cartoons, those picturing human models, and those 
with only the cigarette package and words (tombstone 
ads). The study was a cross-sectional survey conducted 
in April 1991 among 243 students in two junior high 
schools in Chicago. Seventy percent of the students 
were black, 22 percent white, 3 percent Hispanic, 2 per¬ 
cent Native American, 1 percent Asian, and 2 percent 
from other races. Analyses were limited to responses of 
the black and white subjects. The subjects first were 
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asked to use five-point scales to rate how much they 
would like to embody the following 19 characteristics: 
athletic good-looking, land, slim, macho, smart sexy, 
average, fun, special, independent cool, afraid, over¬ 
weight, underweight tough, important, mature, and im¬ 
mature. They were then shown slides of 13 current 
cigarette ads representing nine brands taken from nine 
obtained at a load supermarket newsstand, 
students were asked to indicate how much they 
ach ad and how likely they would be to buy the 
of cigarettes advertised. For each ad with either 
> or human models, students were asked to rate 
lels on the same 19 characteristics used to de- 
gtheir ideal self-image. 

ptudents prefe r red jtd yertig ements with cartoons; 

next most popular, and 
Specifically, both black 
o advertisements fea- 
camel mascot Old Joe 
mare marked among 
th black models were 
| than to whites, and ads 
(who is white) were 
| than to blades. Among 
ig p r e f ere n ces for all 
ad appeal. 

on the 19 rated attributes 
idvertisements. Female 
itly “dim* and "good- 
arid "fun," as were the 
.The Marlboro man was 
On the other hand, 
no positive attributes, 
"not sexy” and "not 
attributes reported for 
described as positive 
images. 

ta) compared how chil- 
Helsinki perceived 
nents for cigarettes, beer, liquor, and cars. Al- 
_ i Finland does not permit advertising for either to¬ 
bacco or liquor, the authors noted that Camel boot ads were 
mrcnwd in the country, as were ads for the Philip Morris 
|§§mhany depicting the Marlboro cowboy. A total of 592 
pSidb^eles students and £60 Helsinki students between 
the ages of 8 and 17 years were asked the open-ended 
question, "What kinds of pictures come to your mind when 
you think of how a dgarette/beer/liquor/car ad might 
look?" Their responses were coded into 11 categories. 

In Los Angeles, the dominant ad images reported 
for cigarettes, beer, and liquor all were images of "happy/ 
fun/partying," whereas the ad images for cars were 
more likely to be in the "outdoors/sports" category. In 
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Helsinki, however, the dominant ad images reported for 
cigarettes and for beer were "tough/macho," for liquor, 
"rich/status/success," and for cars, "glamorous/sexy/ 
attractive." The authors concluded that young people in 
Helsinki perceived cigarette advertising as portraying 
themes that represent the "traditional man's role," 
whereas the perceived themes in Los Angeles were less 
gender specific. Finland is one of the few western coun¬ 
tries where smoking continues to be significantly higher 
among boys than among girls. 

Humor in Advertising 

Nelson and While (1992) provided evidence for the 
role of humor in advertisements that appealed to youth 
in a study of7,047 students aged 11 through 16 years old 
from 10 schools in the north, south, and midlands of 
England. Students first were asked two open-ended 
questions; "What is your favorite advertisement?" and 
"Why do you like it?" Ninety-one percent of the stu¬ 
dents reported a favorite ad; 53 percent of these students 
reported that humor was their main reason for liking 
their favorite advertisements. Boys (especially those 13 
through 16 years old) were significantly more likely than 
girls to choose an ad because of its humor. Giris (espe¬ 
cially those 15 and 16 years old) woe more likely than 
boys to say they liked the personality appearing in their 
favorite ad. Children who chose ads for alcohol and 
tobacco products as their favorites were more likely titan 
other respondents to cite humor as their reason for pre¬ 
ferring these ads. Several research studies have demon¬ 
strated that adults, as well as children, prefer 
advertisements with humor (Gelb and Pickett 1983). 
Nonetheless, cartoons with talking animals are generally 
considered to appeal more to children titan to adults; Joe 
Camel and Willy Penguin (the cartoon mascot for KooD 
would be highly atypical examples of advertising humor 
if the ads that feature them were meant only for an adult 
audience. 

Responses to Advertisements for the Camel and 
Marlboro Brands 

A few recent studies (DiFranza et al. 1991; Pierce et 
al 1991; McCan 1992) have compared the responses of 
children and adults to Camel cigarettes' Old Joe cam¬ 
paign. The subjects In the DiFranza et al. (1991) study 
were 1/355 high school students in grades 9 through 12 
from five regions of the United States and 345 subjects 21 
years of age and older from Massachusetts. The adult 
subjects were recruited from drivers renewing their 
licenses at the department of motor vehicles office. Seven 
different ad vertisements from Camel's Old Joe campaign 
were used as stimuli In the first ad, clues to the product 
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and brand were masked, and subjects were asked whether 
they had ever seen the ad and what product and brand 
were being advertised. They were then shown six other 
Old Joe ads, one at a time, and asked to rate the appeal of 
these ads. 

The high school students were more likely than 
adults to recognize and correctly identify Old Joe (98 vs. 

think the ads looked "cool" (58 vs. 40 
the ads were interesting (74 vs. 55 
that Old Joe is cool (43 vs. 26 percent), 
rt that they*would like to have Old Joe as a 
4 percent). Data on brand preference 
the high school students who smoked 
with corresponding data from seven 
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year-olds, to 10 percent for respondents 
and older. Similar results were found by 
1993) and by a Gallup (1992) survey, al- 
ad vertisements were identified as the most 
according to McCan's (1992) analysis of 
Tobacco Survey. It is not surprising, 
given these results, that Marlboro and Camel cigarettes 
are used by up to 70 percent of adolescent smokers 
(Gallup 1992; CDC1992). 

A study conducted by Fischer et al. (1991) sug¬ 
gested that even very young children were aware of the 
Joe Camel campaign. In this study, three- through six- 
year-old children were asked to match each of 22 brand 
logos on cards to one of 12 products pictured on a game 
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board. Ten of the logos were from children's products, 
seven from adult products, and five from cigarette brands 
The recognition rate for Old Joe ranged from 30 percent 
for three-year-olds to 91 percent for six-year-olds. By the 
age of six, the face of Old Joe and the silhouette of Mickey 
Mouse (the logo for the Disney Channel on cable televi¬ 
sion) were equally well recognized. 

Young People's Self-Image and Implications 

for Tobacco Use 

Intention to smoke is one of the strongest predic¬ 
tors of trying cigarettes and of becoming a smoker 
(Conrad, Flay, Hill 1992). Chassin et al. (1981) found that 
9th- and lOth-grade students whose reported image of 
smokers correlated with their reported self-image, ideal- 
date image, and certain attributes of Ideal self-image 
were likely to report that they intended to smoke. The 
attributes of ideal self-image that correlated with at¬ 
tributes of smokers' image were "tough," "foolish," "act 
big," "disobedient" and "interested in the opposite sex." 
A positive relationship of self-image and ideal-date im¬ 
age with smokers' image was also found to differentiate 
students who were already smokers from nonsmokers. 
Bowen et al. (1991) found that even among preadoles¬ 
cent fifth-grade boys, reported images of smokers were 
more likely to match advertising images of smokers 
among those who had tried a cigarette than among those 
who had never tried cigarettes. 

Barton et aL (1982) asked 6th- and lOth-grade stu¬ 
dents to evaluate slides of peer models posed with and 
without cigarettes. Children in both age groups rated 
smoking models as being less healthy, more foolish, 
tougher, poorer at schoolwork. more sociable, more os¬ 
tentatious, and more disobedient than nonsmoking mod¬ 
els. Grube et al. (1984) subsequently reported that both 
smokers and youth who intended to smoke were more 
likely than nonsmokers to have self-images like the im¬ 
ages they attributed to smokers. McCarthy and Gritz 
(1984) found that among 6th-, 9th-, and 12th-giade boys 
and among 12th-grade girls, a correlation of ideal self- 
image to advertising images of smokers was associated 
with intentions to smoke. 

Students in 11 seventh-grade classes in a working- 
class area of Pasadena participated in a study (Burton et 
al. 1989) that investigated attributes of four categories of 
images: self, ideal self, smoker, and cigarette ad. A 
random sample of 122 students were asked to use a six- 
point scale to rate four attributes (healthy, wise, tough, 
and interested in the opposite sex) in responding to four 
questions: (1) "What sort of person are you?"; (2) "What 
sort of person would you like to be?"; (3) "What sort of 
person is a smoker?"; and (4) "In billboards, magazines 
and other advertisements, smokers are made out to be 
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what?" Intention to smoke was assessed by the question, 
"Do you think you will ever smoke cigarettes in the 
future?" to which there were six possible responses. 

Subjects who had small differences between their 
self-image and their image of smokers, and those who 
had large differences between their self-image and their 
ideal self-image, were found to have greater intentions to 
^moke. These findings can bear closer scrutiny. Smok- 
fers' images received relatively low scores from all stu- 
T^ggfFbut to a lesser extent among students who had 
greater intentions to smoke. Since these students had 
|*|&oga|signed themselves lower self-images than their 
ypereT’they were that much closer to the image scores 
Jfcgryj|signed to smokers. .Also worth elaborating is the 
pSiljpy ed relationship bet weeni greater intention to 
p i SiS^ and greater dispaggpoetween self-image and 
rideal sel f-image: studmtymteqding to smoke assigned 
nraS^Hvas lower scores f^r^kpilvjimages than did their 
pee is JfT he authors cond udeldwi youth with relatively 
Jfllglitlf-concepts who doiwtjapceive themselves as 
pMwj nrtimlnrl)- healthy^^p^ough, or interested in 
me opposite sex may be smoking as a way of 

enhancing their low self-ir pagej^ ?edally since smoking 
hasSSSeea consistently m0S0m with these attributes 
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co mpar ed, having "sexy" as an ideal self-image at- 
trmlSe was associated with expressing an intention to 
pfetajse Camel cigarettes, and having "tough" as an 
id relpje lf-image attribute was associated with express- 
ir^^Mn|ention to purchase Marlboro cigarettes. 

image attributions of adolescents described in 
this set of studies suggests a mechanism of smoking 
initiation (Figure 3). The visual images in advertise¬ 
ments may thus serve to shape the ideal self-image of this 
impressionable audience, since the ads may portray at¬ 
tributes that children and adolescents would like to have. 
The greater the discrepancy between their self-images 
and their ideal self-images, the more likely these young 
people are to try to make their self-images more like their 


ideal self-images (e.g., by "buying into" an improved 
self-image through responding with the purchase in¬ 
vited by the ads). 

In commercial advertising theory, this notion in¬ 
forms imagery-advertising conceptualization, which pre¬ 
sumes that the need for consistency or balance will 
motivate an individual to try to dose the gap between 
self-image and ideal self-image (McGuire 1989). This 
con-ceptualization entails an active striving to make the 
self-image more like the ideal self-image, and not the 
other way around. Iznagoy-ad vertising conceptualization 
is most compatible with identification theories (e.g., role 
theories, reference-group theories, and self-presentation 
theories) that stress the need to expand identity by adopt¬ 
ing distinctive thoughts, feelings, or actions (McGuire 
1989). Thus, the teenaged girl who responds to a Virginia 
Slims advertisement that portrays independence is moti¬ 
vated to buy and use the product in order to enhance her 
sense of independence. 

Young People's Misperceptions of Smoking 
Prevalence and Implications for Tobacco Use 

In contrast to the image-advertising model de¬ 
scribed above, the model in Figure 4 is not concerned 
with the content of dgarette advertisements, but instead 
with the pervasiveness of the ads. According to this 
conceptualization, the pervasiveness of agaretteads leads 
youth to overestimate the prevalence of smoking and to 
consider smoking as normative. Studies have consis¬ 
tently reported that adolescents overestimate the preva¬ 
lence of dgarette smoking (Johnson 1982; Chassin et a! 
1984); moreover, those who smoke overestimate smok¬ 
ing prevalence to a greater extent than do nonsmokers 
(Sherman et al 1983; McCarthy and Gritz 1984). Over¬ 
estimating smoking prevalence has been found to be 
among the strongest predictors of smoking initiation and 
acquisition (Chassinet al 1984; Collins etal l987;Sussman 
et al 1988; see "Perceived Environmental Factors" for 
smoking in Chapter 4). 

Burton et al (unpublished data) examined the rela¬ 
tionships among dgarette ad vertising, estimates of smok¬ 
ing prevalence, and intentions to smoke. Children in 
Helsinki, Finland, where there has been a total tobacco 
advertising ban since 1978, were compared with children 
in Los Angeles, where tobacco is advertised in various 
print media and through promotional activities. Because 
the Finnish children may have been exposed to tobacco 
advertising through foreign magazines or through trav¬ 
eling to other countries, the study is characterized as 
comparing pervasive vs. occasional exposure to adver¬ 
tising. Classroom samples of 477 Helsinki students and 
453 Los Angeles students—aged 8 through 14 years in 
both samples—whose lifetime dgarette use consisted of 
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figure 3 . a model of smoking initiation: cigarette advertising as a shaping force of an adolescent's ideal 
self-image 



no mojjg|$an a puff of a cigarette were asked how many both adult and peer smoking prevalence. Overestimates 

of thenwgxglbyand how many adults smoked. Resporv* of smoking prevalence were found to be positively re¬ 
dents vvrrealso asked whether they had ever seen a lated to intentions to smoke. Interestingly, self-reported 

cigarette ad and when an ad was last seen. exposure to cigarette ad vertising and intentions to smoke 

Los Angeles youth were more likely than Helsinki had a direct relationship beyond that mediated by 

youth to overestimate the prevalence of peer smoking misperceptions of smoking prevalence. 

(a 417 percent overestimate vs. a 150 percent one) and of In a recently published study of seventh- and eighth- 

adult smoking (319 percent vs. 173 percent). Both be- graders, Botvin et aL (1993) found that exposure to riga- 

tween countries and within the Los Angeles respon- rette advertising in periodicals and newspapers was 

dents, reported agarette advertising exposure was predictive of current smoking status. Adolescents with 

positively related to the amount of overestimation of high exposure to cigarette advertising were significantly 
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Figure 4. A model of smoking initiation: effect of cigarette advertising on perceptions of smoking 
prevalence among adults and peers 
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• of peer smoking com- 
t smoking. The general 


f#^pretation is that normative influences are operative 
w&SSth cases; that is, smoking is more or lessmisperceived 


8 a usual and appropriate behavior. It also has been 
sted that overestimates of adult smoking serve to 
ise the symbolism of smoking as a desired, adult 
8 $>r; smoking therefore acquires greater meaning to 
an adolescent in transition to adulthood. 


Discussion 

Even though the tobacco industry asserts that the 
sole purpose of advertising and promotional activities 
is to maintain and potentially increase market shares of 
adult consumers, it appears that some young people 
are recruited to smoldng by brand advertising. Two 


sources of epidemiologic data support this assertion. 
Adolescents consistently smoke the most advertised 
brands of cigarettes, both in the United States and else¬ 
where (McCarthy and Gritz 1984; Baker et aL 1987; 
DiFranza et al 1991). Moreover, following the intro¬ 
duction of advertisements that appeal to young people, 
the prevalence of use of those brands—-or even the 
prevalence of smoldng altogether—increases. This as¬ 
sociation was seen among adolescent females after the 
1968 introduction of the Virginia Slims brand; smoldng 
prevalence among adolescent females nearly doubled 
between 1968 (8 percent) and 1974 (15 percent) 
(USDHHS1980). A similar associated increase was seen 
for smokeless tobacco use among adolescent males 
after a major advertising and promotional campaign in 
the 1970s focused on "beginners" (Tye, Warner, Glantz 
1987). More recently. Camel's Old Joe advertising cam¬ 
paign appears to have substantially increased the 
brand's market share among persons less than 18 years 
old (DiFranza et aL 1991). 

Advertising and promotional activities also appear 
to influence risk factors for adolescent tobacco use, even 
if this is not the intention of the tobacco industry. These 
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psychosocial risk factors—having a low self-image, 
attributing positive meanings or benefits to smoking, 
and perceiving smoking as prevalent and norma¬ 
tive—strongly predict smoking intentions and smok¬ 


ing onset. 

In several countries, concern about the health con¬ 
sequences of smoking and the potential influence of 
advertising on consumption has prompted a nationwide 
ban o4tobac® advertising (UK Department of Health 
1992). Norway banned all tobacco advertising, 

sponsorship, and indirect tobacco advertising. In 1977, 
Fmlanpiggjgggjd all forms of tobacco advertising. Canada 
introduced o' ban in 1989 on all tobacco advertising, 
sponsqaftyM^md indirect advertising of Canadian ori¬ 
gin. h^wjj^land introduced a btftiQ December 1990 on 



pie continue to 
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advertising in print media originating in New Zealand, 
on advertising in posters, and on sponsorship of sports. 
Although the bans in Canada and New Zealand have 
been relatively recent, the current evidence indicates that 
these actions have had a significant effect on consump¬ 
tion in each of the four countries (UK Department of 
Health 1992). In each case, the banning of advertising 
was followed by a decrease in smoking rates that per¬ 
sisted even when controlled by changes in other factors, 
such as price. These studies focused on total cigarette 
consumption; although the bans appear to have influ¬ 
enced smoking rates among young people in Canada 
and Norway, more specific data concerning young people 
are forthcoming. 


4- Cigarette advertisements capitalize on the disparity 
between an ideal and actual self-image and imply 
that smoking may dose the gap. 

5. Cigarette advertising appears to affect young people's 
percept i ons of the pervasiveness, image, and func¬ 
tion of smoking. Since mi sp erce p tions in these areas 
constitute psychosocial risk factors for the initiation 
of smoking, cigarette advertising appears to increase 
young people's risk of smoking. 
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